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RIBBONISM—ITS OATH AND STRUCTURE. 


TuaT Ireland has never once been 
quite free from secret and lawless so- 
cieties during, at least, the last hun- 
dred and sixty years, may be stated 
without the slightest risk of intelli- 
gent contradiction. 

It will not be necessary here to 
enter upon an ay into the origin 
of the many ciao societies with 
which she has been successively 
a ope and terrified. 

he several denominations and sub- 
denominations of these societies, from 
the time of the ar who ap- 
peared during the Irish convulsions 
at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and from a re-combination of 
whose disbanded members all subse- 
quent associations of the kind may be 
said to derive their lineal descent, 
down to the origin of the Ribbon 
association, which is undoubtedly the 
most perfect and formidable of the 
series, though still subjects of curious 
historical speculation, are, of course 
destitute o practical interest, and 
need hardly be more than enumerated 
by name. 

The origin of the “ Whiteboys” 
dates from a little more than one hun- 
dred years ago; and in the session of 
1775 an Act of Parliament was 
for its special suppression, entitled 
“The Whiteboy Act.” A short ex- 
tract from this Act will suffice to 
show the nature of the society which 
it was framed to put down. The pre- 
amble runs thus :— 

“ Whereas, it. has frequently happened, 
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of late years, in different parts of this king- 
dom, that several persons calling them- 
selves ‘ Whiteboys,’ and others, as well by 
night as in the daytime, have, in a riotous, 
disorderly, and tumultuous manner, assem- 
bled together, and have abused and in- 
jured the persons, habitations, and proper- 
ties of many of his Majesty's loyal and 
faithful subjects, and have taken and car- 
ried away their horses aif arms, and have 
compelled them to surrender up and leave 
their habitations and places of abode; and 
have, with threats and violence, imposed 
sundry oaths and solemn declarations, con- 
trary to law; and solicited several of his 
Majesty’s subjects, by threats and pro- 
mises, to join with them in such their mis- 
chievous and iniquitous proceedings; and 
have sent threatening and incendiary let- 
ters to several persons, to the great terror 
of his Majesty’s peaceable subjects; and 
have taken upon themselves to obstruct 
the exportation of corn, meal, malt, and 
flour, and to damage and destroy the same, 
when intended for exportation; and have 
also destroyed mills, granaries, and store- 
houses, provided for the keeping of corn, 
which, if not effectually prevented, must 
become dangerous to the general peace of 
this kingdom, and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment therein. Be it therefore enacted,” &c. 


This Act defined and pursued with 
severe punishments the crimes which 
were before amenable only to the 
common law. It overawed the dis- 
affected population ; it seriously em- 
Ganmeatiie action of the society, and 
deprived it of a vast proportion of its 
members. But theconspiracy of which 
“Whiteboyism” was but a transitive 
manifestation, has invariably oxhi- 
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bited a law not only of reproduction, 
butof self-development ; andeach new 
society which has followed the sup- 
pression or abandonment of a lawless 

redecessor, has been signalized by 
improved organization, and more for- 
midable resources. The immutable 
malignity of the old society, alon 
with all that is most energetic | 
ferocious in its material, is trans- 
mitted to the new, which, with im- 
proved machinery, stimulated acti- 
vity, and an infernal perseverance, 
prosecutes its old objects under a new 
name. This is discouraging. It shows 
at all events, that a more profound 
legislation is needed ; and that the 
application of the detective arm of 
our police establishment, for the pur- 
pose, in the first place, of arriving at 
a more intimate acquaintance than 
we yet command with the vulnerable 
points of the system, and, in the next, 
of enhancing the ‘perils of member- 
ship. Hitherto there have been sup- 
pressions, inore or less effectual, of 
various particular societies, but no 
subjugation of the system. Hence, 
after the subsidence of Whiteboyism, 
we have had the “Steel-boys,” the 
“Thrashers,” the “Carders,” the 
“Peep-o’-day-boys,” the “TerryAlts,” 
the “Molly M‘Guires,” and others, ac- 
commodated to the circumstances of 
a locality, and either expiring with 
the special occasion which evoked 
them, or succumbing to the strong 
arm of the law—too frequently the 
former. 

At this hour, one, and one only— 
Ribbonism—directs the administra- 
tion of the old conspiracy, still un- 
subdued by the law, and unsatiated 
with its own iniquity. Like a pon- 
derous and scowlifig ‘cloud, it con- 
tinues to throw fs lurid shadow 
over the homes of some of the best 
in the land. 

The Ribbon society would seem to 
have succeeded in framing rules, and 
drawing up an oath more effectual in 
holding reckless villany together in a 
common bond of iniquity, than any of 
its predecessors. Certain, at least, it 
is, that the society can boast, on the 
whole, of better educated members, 
and has stood the test of time much 
longer, than any of those equally 
illegal societies which have gone be- 
fore it. 


~ The writer of this pa ent 
the greater part-of tie lif dn e ac- 


tive prosecution of duties which have 
familiarized him with the melancholy 
and terrific subject of this paper. He 
will state nothing as fact which he 
does not himself ‘now, and cannot 
prove, to be so; and as some sceptic- 
ism, as well as considerable miscon- 
ception prevails upon the subject, he 
will endeavour to supplement more 
philosophic disquisitions upon ‘the 
social tendencies and causes of the 
conspiracy, by a brief and homely 
detail of such particulars of its actual 
working, as he can, of his own know- 
ledge, avouch. 

The first step towards inducing 
young men to join the Ribbon society 
is generally taken in the tap-room of 
some obscure public-house, at fairs, 
patterns, &c., where the village de- 
magogue, who, nine times out of ten, 
is a Ribbon “delegate,” or “ parish- 
master,” reads aloud from some liberal 
or disloyal newspaper, and descants 
upon the injustice of the Saxon Ia 
and inveighs against the tyranny 0 
landlords, selecting some common case 
of ejectment for non-payment of rent 
as his theme ; and accompanying it, 
of his own mere invention, with a 
description of a dying mother, and 
six or seven helpless children, turned 
out upon the highroad to starve ; and, 
if it be winter, he is sure to cover 
the ground with snow. 

That there have been, in times past, 

some such cases of undoubted cruelty 
(however warranted in the cold eye of 
the law) is as true of Ireland as o 
any other country where the non- 
ae of rent involves legal for- 
eiture of tenure. They are now, 
however, happily few and far between, 
if not entirely obsolete and extinct. 
But it matters not ; justice at the 
outset and mercy at the close, are 
words unknown in the Ribbon code. 

Having thus, as it were, bitten the 
sympathy of the young men present 
in the tap, “the delegate” handsthem 
over tothe surveillance of the “‘parish- 
masters” living nearestto theirseveral 
localities, who take every opportunity 
of instilling fresh poison into the bite ; 
and at the next monthly meeting for 
the transaction of business, perhaps 
some five or six new candidates, burn- 
ing with high resolves for the redress 
of their country’s wrongs, and the 
amelioration of their class, present 
themselves for admission, with the 
recommendation of the said parish- 
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masters, as “fit and proper persons” 
to be admitted into the “ glorious de- 


They are directed to withdraw from 
the room—all, save one, for the oath 
is invariably administered singly. A 
handkerchief is then tied over his 
eyes, as an emblem of the blind obe- 
dience which he must render to the 
system he is about to engage in, and, 
laying his crossed hands upon a prayer- 
book or Bible, or a book which, at all 
events, he believes to be such, he re- 
peats after the delegate the following 
oath, in a loud voice, the rest of the 
members present joining their hands 
im a circle round him :— 


“Tn the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 

“T, A. B. do swear in the presence of 
these my brotherly members, and on the 
contents of this holy book, the cross of 
Christ, and the blessed Virgin Mary, and 
by our holy father the Pope, that I will, 
by every means in my power, aid and 
assist the French, or any other Catholic 
power that is endeavouring to free us from 
the bonds of tyrannical slavery, and the 
oppression of unjust laws. That I will be 
ready at a moment’s warning, sickness or 
death alone preventing me, to take up the 
cause of an oppressed brother, knowing or 
believing him to be such; and that I will 
obey, without murmuring, all orders re- 
ceived from a county delegate, parish, or 
body-master; and that I will silently abide 
by any decision of the jurymen of my par- 
ish, either in a dispute with a brother, or if 
it be necessary, in the destruction of life 
or property, or other punishment of trans- 
gressors against honour, law, and justice. 
That I will allow neither father, mother, 
sister, or brother to come between me and 
the carrying out of our glorious Ribbon 
system, into final and immediate execution. 
That I will spare neither person nor property 
of the bloody heretics, but more especial- 
ly those who feed upon the tenth part of 
our labour. I further swear that I will 
never appear before judge or jury to prose- 
eute a brother, knowing him to be such; 
and that neither torture, death, or execu- 
tion shall ever make me divulge the slight- 
est atom of the plans and secrets intrusted 
to me, to any magistrate or other person, 
not within the pale of this our glorious in- 
stitution, though I were to be hung in 
chains and dried in the sun; and that I 
will never write or inscribe upon any paper 
or parchment, or other substance or thing, 
any word, letter, sign, or token, by which 
the secrets of our society could transpire 
or become known; that J will never admit, 
with my knowledge, any person into this 
grand design except a Catholic, or some 
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worthy Protestant who is well known to 
stick to us, and who regularly subseribes to 
the committee. I further swear, that I 
will myself subscribe ten pence per quarter, 
if not more, according to my circumstances, 
to this committee or others, towards the 
support of the objects of this our immortal 
institution. I further swear, that I will 
keep a close eye upon all hypocritical 
Catholic magistrates, and report to my 
county delegate, parish, or body-master, 
their conduct at Petty Sessions and else- 
where, as may come within my knowledge, 
And I take this oath, in all its parts, with- 
out any mental reservation whatever, and 
with a full and unwavering determination 
to keep the same. So help me God.” 


The handkerchief is then removed 
from his eyes, and the “new mem- 
ber” is welcomed, and shaken by the 
hand, by each of his brethren in sue- 
cession. Another candidate is called 
in, and the same routine gone through. 

When all the candidates have been 
sworn in, the pass-words for the cur- 
rent quarter are read over to them by 
the delegate, and they are referred to 
their respective parish, or “body- 
masters” for further instruction there- 
in, until they shall be perfect; but no 
written copy of the oath or pass- 
words is ever given to general mem» 


rs, 
The en ron for the quarter 
) 


when the foregoing oath was the 
form administered—and they some- 
times vary in minor matters—were 
as follows :— 


Question. God save you. 

Answer. And you likewise. 

. This is a fine day. 

- It is, bat there’s a better coming. 
. Where are you going? 

. To Belfast, agra. 

What to do there? 

To receive friendship. 

This is a bad road? 

. Yes, but it will soon be repaired. 
. With what sort of stones? 

With Protestant bones. 

Do you know your letters? 

- To be sure I do. 

Say them. 

. A, G. I. M, P. (A Great Irish Mas- 
sacre of Protestants). 

Q. What is your motto? 

A. Once it was L, E. F. (Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald); now it is R. R, O. (Roman 
Ribbon Order), 

Q@. Have you any more? 

A. I have. 

Q. Say them. 

A. C.-O. D. and M. D. (Catholic Order 
Divine, and Mass Divine), 
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The rest. 

B. O. P. (Blessed Order of the Pope). 

And the grand one. 

. M. V. (Virgin Mary). 

Whose son are you? 

Graniawale’s. 

What height are you? 

As high as Patrick’s steeple. 

What height is that ? 

Higher than St. Paul’s. 

Then express the word. 

- Go on, I tell you. 
Q. Gives the first finger of the right hand. 
A. Gives the two first fingers of the left 

hand. 


DERS 


hORODORE 


And this done, they know that they 
ean trust one another as brothers. 
Such is literally the oath, and such 
literally were, and some such are, 
the pass-words by which the frater- 
nity of Ribbonmen are mutually re- 
cognised and bound together. 
Although the oath itself supplies 
internal proof of having been drawn 
up by persons well acquainted with 
the springs of rustic superstition, it 
is also, as a composition, little superior 
to thatofa hedge-school master, many, 
if not very nearly all, of whom were 
the secretaries of the institution, at- 
tached to it as sworn members. 
Of the organization of the society 
I shall now speak. Its official staff 
consists of a “ county delegate,” whose 
very name indicates his position and 
duties. He attends the meetings of 
“the board of delegates” to report 
the state of his county—in Belfast, 
Armagh, Liverpool, Manchester, or 
elsewhere, and county delegates have 
been known to go specially to America. 
At these meetings “ of the board,” 
new regulations are framed, if deemed 
advisable, and new pass-words are 
invariably composed for the ensuin 
quarter, and the “goods” are issue 
to the provinces for the government 
of the society. Besides the county 
delegates, there are parish-masters 
and y-masters. The parish-mas- 
ters are the link between the body- 
masters and the county delegates, 
and the body-masters are the link 
between the general members and 
the parish-masters. Through these 
links all communications are made 
* officially ;” and no communication, 
otherwise than through these, is per- 
mitted with the county delegate, ex- 
cept in cases of urgency, or where a 
parish-master or body-master may be 
unavoidably absent, 
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The county delegate receives half- 
a-crown quarterly from eve rish- 
master, for the “renewals,” that is, 
the new pass-words, and six pence 
for the admission of every new mem- 
ber in the county of which he is the 
head. The new member pays two 
shillings on admission, the balance 
of which, after deducting the dele- 
gate’s fee, is retained by the body- 
master to form a fund for defraying 
the expenses of defending the mem- 
bers of the society at law, and to pur- 
chase arms and ammunition, when 
required for carrying out their ob- 
jects. 

It does not appear what securit 
there is to the society, that this fund, 
or any other moneys subscribed, shall 
be forthcoming when required, yet, on 
the other hand, it does not appear 
that there has ever occurred any de- 
faleation. Perhaps the fact of there 
being no remedy may account for 
there being no complaint. 

The jurisdiction of the parish-mas- 
ter, as the term indicates, is limited 
to the parish to which he is appointed. 
He has command over the several 
body-masters therein, the number of 
whom varies according to the size of 
the parish, and the number of its 
general members. The number of 
members in each “body” also varies, 
never exceeding fifty, however, ac- 
cording to the same circumstances. 

It may here be remarked, that the 
term “body,” in this society, is syn- 
onymous with the term “lodge” in 
others. Indeed in some counties the 
word “lodge” is used instead. 

“Body” meetings are held every 
month, where the body-master pre- 
sides, and the members join in con- 
versation and discussion upon the 
wae of complaints, hardships, 
and injuries, and upon the conse- 
quent amount of “business” they 
-— be obliged to take in hand. The 
body-master “reports progress” to 
the parish-master, who, if there be 
any matter of importance to be de- 
cided upon, reports to the county 
delegate, who, if he thinks it neces- 
sary, orders “summonses” to be is- 
sued, not in writing, but verbally 
through the body-masters for a spe- 
cial meeting, at which the twelve 
“jurymen” or “counsel men” of the 

arish attend. Of these there are 

ourteen or sixteen in ove ish, 
to provide against unavoidable ab- 
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sence from sickness or any other cause. 
The case is laid before them, and 
they decide upon the measures to be 
taken, and name the person or per- 
sons by whom they are to be carried 
out. Those named for the service 
have no option, being bound by their 
oath to obey without remonstrance. 
Should the verdict be one of death 
against any landlord or other person, 
the “jurymen” may name a parish 
in any part of Ireland where the sys- 
tem is known to exist, to supply a 
person or persons to execute the sen- 
tence; and the “jurymen” of that 
parish, under the orders of their 
county delegate “in meeting,” are 
bound to select them. This provi- 
sion has for its object to render iden- 
tification in the highest degree im- 
probable. The travelling expenses of 
the executioners are paid out of the 
pune fund of the parish for whose 
nefit the deed is done. 

These jurymen also regulate all dis- 
putes within their parish, which may 
at any time arise among members of 
the society, and the disputants are 
bound to submit without a murmur to 
their decision. 

Perhaps it would be unjust to put 
the extreme construction, which so 
fearfully suggests itself, upon that 
portion of the oath where the novice 
swears “to allow neither father or 
mother, sister or brother, to come be- 
tween him and the carrying out of 
the system.” There are, nevertheless, 
cases in which that construction has 
been enforced and accepted, be its 
intention what it may. The rude 
solemnity with which that awful oath 
is administered to the ignorant young 
men undertaking its obligations, un- 
der the stimulus of an almost frenzied 
fanaticism, has sufficed in many cases 
to fix upon their minds the idea that 
no circumstance on earth could ex- 
cuse them from fulfilling it to the 
letter. A melancholy instance of 
this occurred, some years since, in 
a north-western county, where the 
“jurymen” of 4 parish selected a 
young man as the executioner of the 
father of a young and beautiful girl, 
to whom he was devotedly but se- 
cretly attached, and, as they say in 
the North of Ireland, “ promised in 
marriage.” The miserable young man 
was torn between his oath and his 
love. He remonstrated with the 
“jurymen” in vain, They not only 
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reminded him of his oath, but taunted 
him with having already broken it by 
his remonstrance, as he had sworn 
silently to abide by their decision ; 
that they, on their part, were also 
sworn to make their selection accord- 
ing to turn, without favour or affec- 
tion, or reference to persons, circum- 
stances, or things, and that their de- 
cree was final. He then brought the 
matter privately under the consider- 
ation of the county delegate, whose 
calm and inhuman reply was, that 
the whole system would be upset, 
and might be given up altogether, if 
such ridiculous remonstrances were 
listened to; that they were all sworn 
to their own parts, as well as he to 
his; that the business would, of 
course, be so arranged that perfect 
secrecy and impunity would follow; 
and that the girl herself need never 
know or suspect who did it. 

These facts were divulged, and 
substantiated upon the sworn testi- 
mony of the wretched young man 
in question, who ultimately lost hi 
reason under the protracted and 
frightful agitation of his mind. 

t may be plainly understood, from 
the oath which it imposes, that the 
Ribbon institution was not, at least 
in its infancy, unconnected with a 
hope of one day seeing the Pro- 
testants wholly exterminated, and the 
entire island in the hands of the Ro- 
man Catholics. But, as time wore 
on, and a reliance upon foreign sym- 
pathy and aid became more palpably 
chimerical, the members of the so- 
ciety seem to have concentrated 
their attention and their action upon 

uestions affecting the tenure of land, 
the conduct of landlords and their 
agents, of land-stewards, bailiffs, &c., 
occasionally descending to the hiring 
of servants, or rather the prohibiting 
of it in certain cases. Upon all these 
minor matters, it is but justice to 
say, that their code of regulations is 
strictly impartial. No consideration, 
per se, of a religious character is ever 
permitted, in the slightest degree, to 
influence the administration of their 
sanguinary laws. 

It so happens, however, that Pro- 
testants more frequently become the 
objects of their vengeance than others; 
not because they are Protestants, but 
because Protestant landlords are more 
numerous than Roman Catholic; 
and, ‘as has already been intimated, 
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seme question connected with land 
almost invariably forms the ground 
of. Ribbon. outrage. 

Recent deplorable events, to which 
it:-is not necessary here to advert in 
detail, demonstrate the impartiality 
with which Ribbonism selects and 
strikes down its victims. Of the four 
persons assassinated: within the last 
two years in Tipperary and Limerick, 
three were Roman Catholics. These 
four murders have all been traced to 
Ribbonism, 

As another case illustrative of the 
insufficiency of Catholicity to protect 
its profession from the sanctions of 
Ribbonism, I. may mention that some 
years since a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman, who was the tenant of very 
extensive mills in an Irish county, 
which it is unnecessary to name, be- 
came embarrassed in his circum- 
stances. He, therefore, determined, 
ere the apprehended crash came, to 
sell the concern, and, with the rem- 
nant which might be secured, to seek 
his fortune elsewhere. He adver- 
tised the mills for sale accordingly, 
and, as they were well situated ina 
populous neighbourhood, and as his 
embarrassments could be easily traced 
to other causes than the want of a 
fair opportunity of carrying on a suc- 
cessful trade, there were soon two or 
three bidders in the field. 

Perhaps the very causes of this 
man’s embarrassment helped to make 
him a favourite amongst the lower 
orders, who are a people emphati- 
cally fond of field sports. He kept a 
winning race-mare at the county 
races, rode well to the fox-hounds, 
kept greyhounds, it might be said, 
“for the million,” and was liberal to 
a fault of his ready cash. No won- 
der, then, that his advertisement was 
followed by a Ribbon meeting, spe- 
cially. summoned, and that notices 
were issued through the “ proper 
officer,” denouncing and threatening 
with death any one who should dare 
to purchase Tubberbreenahan mills, 
The object of this procedure was pal- 
pably to retain the popular tenant 
in possession upon his awn terms, 
One or two Protestants who were 
“about them” withdrew, ostenta- 
tiously declaring they never had the 
slightest idea of purchasing. A Ro- 
man Catholic, however, more bold 
than the rest—perhaps presuming 
upon his religion—became the pur- 


chaser, and took possession. But he 
reckoned without his host; forth- 
with he was made aware of the ex- 
treme peril in which he stood, and 


snothing but the strong walls of his 


house, and extraordinary caution on 
his part in out-door hours, saved him 
from death. Notices were now posted 
up on every conspicuous gate and 
able-end, not only in the parish, 

ut throughout the county, prohibit- 
ing all persons, on pain of death, 
from selling corn to the new tenant 
of Tubberbreenahan mills. For a 
length of time outrage after out- 
rage was committed upon all who 
ventured to act in opposition to those 
mandates ; and it was evident that 
the parish “jurymen” had given in 
their verdict. Men were severely 
beaten as they returned from having 
sold their corn, either at the mills, or 
at the owner’s stores, in the provin- 
cial town hard by ; carts were smash- 
ed to pieces, and the empty sacks 
were cut up into shreds. 

Some successful prosecutions took 
place ; but, in the meantime, the 
former proprietor had left the coun- 
try ; the conspiracy may be said to 
have expired, rather than to have 
heen put down. 

There can be no doubt that the 
religious element, under modified cir- 
cumstances, would have appeared in 
such a case, and that, had the former 
proprietor of the mills been a Pro- 
testant, the Roman Catholic succes- 
sor would not have been denounced 
by the Ribbon confederacy ; but, had 
the former proprietor, who was a 
Roman Catholic, been succeeded by 
a Protestant, he as certainly would 
have been proscribed ; and scarcely 
any power of which the executive 
government is possessed would have 
availed to carry him safely through 
the ordeal. 

That the system is fraught with 
the most deplorable results to the 
landlord class, and with profound 
demoralization to the peasantry al- 
most universally, a retrospective view 
of the last thirty or forty years can- 
not fail to demonstrate. But, sad as 
these considerations are, there can be 
no doubt that those who are actively 
engaged in working the terrible me- 
chanism of.the society, suffer fully 
as much as they inflict. Not to 
dwell upon the harrowing spectacles 
presented, first, at the death-scene of 
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the unoffending victim, and subse- 
quently, beneath the gallows, where 
his murderer is suspended, there 
can be little doubt, that the misera- 
ble dupes of the Ribbon crimp- 
sergeant seldom pass a quiet or a 
happy moment from the hour of 
their admission into the society. 
One almost immediate consequence 
is a falling off, or total neglect of 
“going to their duty” (confession), 
and a constant dread of the scruti- 
nising eyes of their parish priests, 
who have generally denounced the 
system, both in private, and from 
their altars. The fearful possibility, 
too, of an informer turning up 
amongst them, notwithstanding the 
tremendous oath which is adminis- 
tered, haunts them day and night. 
See that handsome, stalwarth young 
fellow of not yet twenty years of age, 
who has hitherto been all confidence 
and ease. How he starts now at 
every step that comes to the door ; 
and how he stoops his head, and 
probably skulks behind some stack 
of corn as he sees the sergeant 
of police coming up the road. But 
‘he is as yet young at the work, and 

as not brought himself to rely im- 


h 
‘empd upon the secret perfection of 


is order. By-and-by he will not 
only meet the sergeant boldly, but 
“discourse him” with a careless 
smile—perhaps upon the very subject. 

Look, too, at the doubts and fears 
exhibited in the handsome, melan- 
choly eyes of that amiable and strug- 
gling wife, the mother of five or six 

elpless children. Can the prospect 
of acruel and tyrannical ejectment, 
such as even that depicted by the 
fancy of the village demagogue, snap 
her heart-strings with so keen apang 
as wrings them when the periodica 
nightly absence of her husband 
brings home to her the fact that he 
belongs to the society whose very 
name is terror, and she sees the 
hangman, instead of the bailiff, in 
her nightly dreams? Often now the 
muttered curses of inebriated ven- 
geance disturb her sleep; and he 
who was so fond and devoted before, 
has become mysterious, sullen, and 
morose. 
Would that. all husbands were to 
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yield on this dread question to the 
influence of a fond and faithful wife. 
There can, perhaps, be no more 
touching instance of the happy con- 
sequences of so doing, than is found 
in the touching tale of “‘ M‘Cormack’s 
Grudge,” * by an Irish Police Officer, 
published in the DuBLIN UNIVER- 
siry MAGAZIng, and in which the 
writer of this paper recognises thé 
literal outlines of a case well known 
to the police of a certain district in 
Ireland. There, a handsome, manly, 
young husband, the father of a dying 
child, and under “ notice to quit,’ 
was about to join the Ribbon con- 
federacy, and seek vengeance, through 
its secret machinery, upon the agent of 
the estate. The place of rendezvous 
had been fixed upon, and the time of 
night appointed. Two Ribbonmen 
of superior rank—a county delegate 
and a parish master—were to meet 
Myles M‘Cormack to “swear him in.” 
Myles’s manner at home, as the ap- 
pointed night drew near, was watch- 
ful and uneasy. As he looked in his 
wife’s placid and unconscious fea- 
tures, he began to doubt the pru- 
dence of the step he was about to 
take. Nervous mutterings in his 
disturbed sleep revealed his preme- 
ditated purpose ; and she boldly and 
fearlessly charged him with it in the 
morning. Conscience-stricken with 
the energy of her pleading, as she 
reminded him of their first love, and 
pointed to their dying child, and pic- 
tured the worse than misery his 
wicked purpose would bring upon 
them, he abandoned his intention, 
and pledged himself to abide by her 
advice. 

But to the rendezvous he must go— 
must—there was no getting out of 
that, under pain of being suspected 
to be an informer, and incurring the 
consequent risk of death. He did go ; 
but he returned to his trembling wife 
true to his promise, and a better and 
a happier man. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
crushed into the lengthened oath, and 
the operative machinery founded 
thereon, there still appears to be a 
want of defined and comprehensive 
purpose, as well as a want of a central 
and supreme government of the whole 


* This tale, with others by the same author, have since been published in a collective 
form, under the title of the “Irish Police Officer.” By Robert Curtis, Esq , County 
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conspiracy, which increase our won- 
der that so iniquitous a confederacy, 
so environed with peril, has for so 
long held together. At the same 
time, it is quite possible that both 
the one and the other may and do 
exist. An autocrat, a duumvirate, 
a triumvirate, elected by the county 
delegates, and known to no inferior 
order in the conspiracy, may be the 
depository alike of a larger and more 
defined policy, and of an absolute 
general control over the action of the 
system. All that can be positively 
affirmed on the subject is that as yet 
the existence of no such supreme di- 
rectory has been discovered by the 
police. 

To what purpose, then, it may be 
asked, are all the countless evils in- 
separable from Ribbonism generated 
and put in practice? Nothing, now 
at least, distinctively religious, pa- 
triotic, political, or revolutionary, 
except, perhaps, in the dim mist of 
_— characterizes the system. 
No; all those objects, which were 
eee incentives to its 
formation, have gradually dropt out 
of its policy, which appears now to 
contemplate little more than the 
mean injustice of endeavouring to 
overhold forcible ion of a “ bit 
of land,” for which in many cases 
the tenants are ae unable to pay 
the rent, upon no plea of equity or 
Cause 
their fathers and their forefathers 
held it before them. This, and the 
punishment (as the oath says), of 
transgressors against their peculiar 
eens ap to be now the 

y business they have upon their 
hands. 

Ashort time since a poor man was 
barbarously murdered in a midland 
county, within a few hundred yards 
of his own home, under their merci- 
less decree ;—and for what? Not 
even for a proved breach of their own 

ions, but upon the mere sws- 
pion that he was likely to give in- 


common sense, but ey 
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formation of their proceedings to a 
neighbouring magistrate. There is 
no doubt that this poor man was 
himself a Ribbonman ; but his visits 
to the magistrate in question, and his 
casual conversations with him when 
they met, were upon a totally diffe- 
rent subject. No matter. There 
were those who kept “a close eye” 
(as the oath says), upon them, and 
reported (according to the terms of 
the oath), to the county delegate, 
The “ jurymen” were called in, and 
the unalterable decree went forth. 
The cold grave and the widowed heart 
soon attested with what melancholy 
certainty of purpose. 

The oath by which this illegal fra- 
ternity are bound together, and the 
machinery by which they work, have 
been set forth and described in this 
paper ; and it is only too manifest 
10w profoundly calculated are both 
to work out the awful mischiefs we 
behold. It must also be acknow- 
ledged how difficult it is for the com- 
mon law, or even for extraordinary 
powers of the Executive, to grapple 
with theevil. It has been seen what 
precautions are provided to prevent 
identification, and those of the lower 
orders who are fortunate enough to 
be unconnected with the system, 
either believe too blindly in its ob- 
jects of regeneration, or fear too pro- 
foundly the decrees of its personal 
vengeance, to hazard the slightest as- 
sistance to the officers of the law. 
Hence the too general impunity with 
which Ribbon outrages are perpe- 
trated in the open day. 

Our object has been to present 
something like a definite idea of the 
mechanism and sanctions of the Rib- 
bon society, so far as they have been 
discovered by the police. We have 
stated nothing that may not be relied 
upon as cae nd the facts 
will help our English readers to an 
estimate of the terrorism under which 
landlords live and property is ad- 
ministered in Lreland. 
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PART VII. 


CHAPTER L. 


DEBATE AND INTERRUPTION. 


RacHEt beheld the things which 
were coming to pass like an awful 
dream. She had begun to think, and 
not without evidence, that Doreas, for 
some cause or caprice, had ceased to 
think of Stanley as she once did. And 
the announcement, without prepara- 
tion or apparent courtship, that her 
brother had actually won this great 
and beautiful heiress, and that, just 
emerged from the shades of death, 
he, a half-ruined scapegrace, was 
about to take his place among the 
magnates of the county, and, no 
doubt, to enter himself for the bold 
and splendid game of ambition, the 
stakes of which were now in his hand, 
towered before her like an incredi- 
ble and disastrous illusion of magic. 

Stanley’s uneasiness lest Rachel’s 
conduct should compromise them, 
increased. He grew more nervous 
about the relations between him and 
Mark Wylder, in proportion as the 
world grew more splendid and pros- 
perous for him. 

Where is the woman who will 
patiently acquiesce in her husband’s 
secret, reserved from her and shared 
with another? How often had Stan- 
ley Lake sworn to her there was no 
secret ; that he knew nothing of Mark 
Wylder beyond the charge of his 
money, and making a small payment 
to an old Mrs. Dutton, in London, by 
his direction, and that beyond this, he 
was as absolutely in the dark as she 
or Chelford ? 

What, then, did Rachel mean by all 
that escaped her, when he was in 
danger ? 

“How the —— could he tell? He 
really believed she was a little—ever 
8o little—crazed. He supposed she, 
like Dorcas, fancied he knew every- 
thing about Wylder. She was con- 
stantly hinting something of the kind; 
and begging of him to make a dis- 
closure—disclosure of what? It was 
enough to drive one mad, and would 
make a capital farce. Rachel has a 
ridiculous way of talking like an ora- 


cle, and treating as settled fact every 
absurdity she fancies. She is very 
charming and clever, of course,so long 
as she speaks of the kind of thing she 
understands. But when she tries to 
talk of serious business—poor Ra- 
die!—she certainly does talk such 
nonsense! She can’t reason ; she runs 
away with things. It is the most 
tiresome thing you can conceive.” 
“But you have not said, Stanley, 
that she does not suspect the truth.’ 
“Of course I say it; I Aave said it. 
I swear it, if you like. I’ve said 
see and I’m ready to swear it. 
Jpon my honour and soul, I knowno 
more of his movements, plans, or 
motives, than you do. If you reflect 
you must see it. We were never 
good friends, Mark and I. It was no 
ault of mine, but I never liked him ; 


and he, consequently, I suppose, never 


liked me. There was no intimacy 
or confidence between us. I was the 
last man on earth he would have con- 
sulted with. Even Larkin, his own 
lawyer, is in the dark. Rachel knows 
all this; I have told her fifty times 
over, and she seems to give way at 
the moment. Indeed the thing is too 
plain to be resisted. But as I said, 
poor Radie, she can’t reason ; and by 
the time I see her next, her old fancy 
possesses her. I can’t help it ; because 
with more reluctance than I can tell, 
IT at length consent, at Larkin’s 
entreaty, 1 may say, to bank and 
fund his money.” 

But Dorcas’ mind retained its first 
impression. Sometimes his plausibili- 
ties, his vehemence, and his vows 
disturbed it for a time ; but there it 
remained like the picture of a camera 
obscura, into which a momentary 
light has been admitted, unseen for a 
second, but the images return with 
the darkness, and group themselves 
in their old colours and places again. 
Whatever it was Rachel probably 
knew it. There was a painful confi- 
dence between them: and there was 
growing in Dorcas’ mind a feeling 
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towards Rachel which her pride for- 
bid her to define. 

She did not like Stanley’s stealthy 
visits to Redman’s Farm; she did 
not like his moods or looks after those 
visits, of which he thought she knew 
nething. She did not know whether 
te be pleased or sorry that Rachel 
had refused to reside at Brandon; 
neither did she like the stern gloom 
that overcast. Rachel’s countenance 
when Stanley was in the room, nor 
these occasional walks together, up 
and..down the short yew walk, in 
which Lake looked so eold and angry, 
and Rachel so earnest, What was this 
secret?.. How dared her husband 
mask from her what he confided to 
another? How dared Rachel confer 
with him—influence him. perhaps, 
under her very eye, walking before 
the windows of Brandon—that Bran- 

on -which. was fers, and to which 

e had. taken. Stanley, passing her 
gate a poor and tired wayfarer of the 
world, and made him—what? Her 
pempered lord, undeserving, ungrate- 
ul.. She began to suspect. O, mad 
caprice ! Q, fit retribution! 

A wild voice was talking this way, 
to-and-fro, and up and down, in the 
chambers of her heart. But she 
would not let it speak from her proud 
lips, She smiled, and, to outward 
seeming, was the same; but Rachel 
felt that the fashion of her coun- 
tenance towards her was changed. 

Since her marriage she had not 
hinted to. Rachel the subject of 
their old conversations: burning be- 
neath her feeling about it was now 
a deep-rooted anger and jealousy. 
Still she was Stanley's sister, and to 
be. treated accordingly. The whole 
household greeted her with proper 
r and Doreas met her graciously, 

with all the externals of kindness. 
The change was. so little, that I do 
not think any but she and Rachel 
saw it; and yet it was immense. 

There was a dark room, a sort of 
ante-room, to the library, with only 
two tall and narrow windows, and 
hung with old Dutch tapestries, re- 
presenting the battles and sieges of 
men in periwigs, pikemen, dragoons 
in. buff coats, and musketeers with 
matchlocks—all the grim faces of sol- 
diers, generals, drummers, and the 
Test, grown pale and shadowy by time, 
like armies of ghosts. 

Rachel had come one morning to 


see Dorcas, and, awaiting her appear- 
ance, sat down in this room. - The 
door of the library opened, and she 
was a little surprised to see Stanley 
enter. 

“ Why, Stanley, they told me you 
were gone to Naunton.” 

“Oh! did they? Well, you see, I’m 
here, Radie.” 

Somehow he was not very well 
pleased to see her. 

“T think you'll find Dorcas in the 
drawing-room, or else in the conser- 
vatory,” he added. 

“T am glad, Stanley, I happened to 
meet you. Something must e done in 
the matter I spoke of, immediately. 
Have you considered it?” 

“Most carefully,” said Stanley, 
quietly. 

“ But you have done nothing.” 

“Tt is not a thing to be done in a 
moment,” 

“You can, if you please, do a great 
deal in a moment.” 

‘i Certainly ; but I may repent it 
afterwards.’ 

“Stanley, you may regret postpon- 
ing it, much more,” 

“You have no idea, Rachel, how 
very tiresome you've grown.” 

“ Yes, Stanley, I can quite under- 
stand it. It would have been better 
for you, perhaps for myself, I had died 
long ago,” 

“ Well, that is another thing; but 
in the meantime, I assure you, Ra- 
chel, you are disposed to be very 
impertinent.” 

“Very impertinent; yes, indeed, 
Stanley, and so I shall continue to be 
until’—— 

“And pray how does it concern 
you? I say it is no business on earth 
of yours,” 

ee Lake was growing angry. 

“Yes, Stanley, it does concern me.” 

‘That is false.” 

“ True, true, sir. Oh, Stanley, itis 
a load upon my conscience—a moun- 
tain—a mountain between me and my 
hopes. I can’t endure the misery to 
which you would consign me; you 
shall do it—immediately, too” (she 
stamped wildly as she said it), “and 
if you hesitate, Stanley, I shall be 
compelled to speak, though the 
thought of it makes me almost mad 
with terror.” 

“What is he to do, Rachel?” said 
Doreas, standing near the door. 

It was a very awkward pause. The 
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splendid young bride was the only 
person on the stage who looked very 
much as usual. Stanley turned his 
pale glare of fury from Rachel to Dor- 
cas ; and Dorcas said again, 

** What is it, Rachel, darling ?”” 

Rachel, with a bright blush on her 
cheeks, stepped- quickly up to her, 

ut her arms about her neck and 
isséd her, and over her shoulder she 
cried to her brother, 

“Tell her, Stanley.” 

And so she quiekly left the room, 
and was gone. 

“Well, Dorkie, love,what’s the mat- 
ter?” said Stanley, sharply, at last 
breaking the silence. 

“T really don’t know—you, per- 
haps, ean tell,” answered she, coldly. 

‘You have frightened Rachel out 
of the room, for one thing,” answered 
he, with a sneer. 

“TI simply asked her what she 
urged you to do—tI think I have a 
claim to know. It is strange so 
reasonable a question from a wife 
should scare your sister from the 
room.” 

“T don’t quite see that—for my part, 
I don’t think anything strange in a 
woman. Rachel has been talking the 
rankest nonsense, in the most un- 
reasonable temper conceivable ; and 
because she can’t persuade me to 
accept her views of what is Christian 
and sensible, she threatens to go mad 
—I think that is her phrase.” 

“T don’t think Rachel is a fool,” 
said ps, quietly, her eye still upon 


nley. 

* Neither do I—when she pleases 
to exert her good sense—but she can, 
when she pleases, both talk and act 
like a fool.” 

“ And pray, what does she want 
you to do, Stanley ?” 

“The merest nonsense.” 

“ But what is it ?” 

*T really can liardly undertake to 
say I very well understand it myself, 
and I have half-a-dozen letters to 
write ; and really if I were to ae 
here and try to explain, I very muc 
doubt whether I could. Why don’t 
you ask her? If she has any clear 
ideas on the subject I don’t see why 
she should not tell you. For my part, 
I doubt if she understands herself— 
I certainly don't.” 

Dorcas smiled bitterly. 


“ Mystery already—mystery from 
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the first. J am to know nothing of 
your secrets. You confer and consult 
in my house—you debate and deeide 
upon matters most nearly concerning, 
for aught I know, my interests and 
my happiness—-certainly deeply affeet- 
ing pom and therefore which | have a 
right.to know ; and my entering the 
room is the signal for silence—a guilty 
silence—for departure and for equivo- 
cation. Stanley, you are isolatin 
me. Beware may intrench myself 
in that isolation. You are choosing 
your confidant, and excluding me} 
rest assured you shall have no con- 
fidence of mine while you do 80,” 

Stanley Lake looked at her with 
a gaze at once peevish and’ inquisi- 
tive. 

“You take a wonderfully serious 
view of Rachel’s nonsense.” 

“ I do.” 

“Certainly you women have w 
marvellous talent for making moun- 
tains of molehills—you and Radie 
are adepts in the art. Never was 
a poor devil so lectured about nothing 
as I, between you. Come now, Dorkie, 
be a good girl—you must not look so 
vexed.” 

“T am not vexed.” 

“What then ?” 

“T am only thinking.” 

She said this with the same bitter 
smile. Stanley Lake looked for a 
moment disposed to break into one of 
his furies, but instead he only laughed 
his unpleasant laugh. 

* Well I’m thinking too, and I find 
it quite possible to be vexed at the 
same time. I assure you, Dorcas, I 
really am busy ; and it is too bad to 
have one’s time wasted in solemn 
lectures about stuff and nonsense. Do 
make Rachel explain herself, if she 
can—J have no objection, I assure 
you ; but I must be permitted to de- 
cline undertaking to interpret that 
oracle.” And sosaying, Stanley Lake 

lided into the library and shut the 
oor with an angry clap. 

Dorcas did not deign to look after 
him. She had heard his farewell 
address, looking from the window at 
the towering and sombre clumps of 
her ancestral trees—pale, proud, with 
perhaps a peculiar gleam of resent- 
ment—or malignity—in her exquisite 
features. 

So she stood, looking forth on her 
noble possessions—on terraces—“long 
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rowsof urns” —noble timber—all seen 
in slanting sunlight and long shadows 
—and seeing nothing but the great 
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word Foo! in letters of flamein the 
air before her. 


CHAPTER LI. 


4 THREATENING NOTICE IS SERVED ON CAPTAIN LAKE. 


Srantey LAKE was not a man to let 
the grow under his feet when 
an object was to be gained. It was 
with a sure prescience that Mark 
Wylder’s letter had inferred that 
Stanley Lake would aspire to the 
representation either of the county 
or of the borough of Dollington. His 
mind was already full of these pro- 
jects. 

Electioneering schemes are con- 
ducted, particularly at their initiation, 
like conspiracies—in fact they are 
conspiracies, and therefore there was 
nothing remarkable in the intense 
caution with which Stanley Lake set 
about his. He was not yet “feeling 
ps way.” He was only preparing to 

1 his wa: 


All the data, except the muster-roll 
of electors, were wm nubibus—who 
would retire—who would step for- 
ward, as yet altogether in the region 
of conjecture. There are men to 
whom the business of elections—a 
life of secrecy, excitement, speculation, 
and combat—has all but irresistible 
charms ; and Tom Wealdon, the Town 
@lerk, was such a spirit. 

A bold, frank, good-humoured 
fellow—he played at elections as he 
would at cricket. Every faculty of 
eye, hand, and thought—his whole 
heart and soul in the game. But no 
ill-will—no malevolence in victory— 
no sourness in defeat. A successful 
coup made Tom Wealdon split with 
laughing. A ridiculous failure amused 
him nearly as much. He celebrated 
his last great defeat with a pic-nic 
in the romantic scenery of Nolton 
where he and his comrades in disaster 
had a roaring evening, and no end of 
“ chaff.” hen he and Jos Larkin 
carried ~ last close one at +“ 

ington, by a majority of two, he 
boked the crown out of the grave 
attorney’s chimney-pot, and flung his 
own. wide-awake into the river. He 
did not show much: his official 
station precluded prominence. He 
in the background, and did his 
apiriting gently. But Tom Wealdon, 


it was known—as things a7e known 
without evidence—was at the bottom 
of all the clever dodges, and long- 
headed manceuvres. When, there- 
fore, Mr. Larkin heard from the portly 
and veracious Mr. Larcom, who was 
on very happy relations with the pro- 

rietor of The Lodge, that Tom Weal- 

on had been twice quietly to Brandon 
to lunch, and had talked an hour 
alone with the Captain in the library 
each time ; and that they seemed very 
“ hernest like, and stopped of talking 
directly he (Mr Larcom) entered the 
room with the post-bag”—the At- 
torney knew very well what was in 
the wind. 

Now, it was not 
was right—by whic 
torney meant prudent—under the 
circumstances. He was in confidential 
—which meant lucrative—relations 
with Mark Wylder. Ditto, ditto, with 
Captain Lake, of Brandon. He did 
not wish to lose either. Was it pos- 
sible to hold to both, or mnst he 
cleave only to one and despise the 
other ? 

Wylder might return any day, and 
Tom Wealdon would probably be 
one of the first men whom he would 
see. He must “ hang out the signal ” 
in Galignani. Lake could never 
suspect its meaning, even were he to 
see it. There was but one risk in it, 
which was in the coarse perfidy of 
Mark Wylder himself, of would 
desire no better fun, in some of his 
moods, than boasting to Lake of the 
whole arrangement in Jos Larkin’s 
presence. 

However, on the whole, it was best 
to obey Mark Wylder’s orders, and 
accordingly Galignani said: “Mr. 
Smith will take notice that the other 
party is desirous to purchase, and 

coming very pressing.” 

In the meantime Lake was pushin 
his peptattiy among the gentry wit 
remarkable industry, and with*toler- 
able success. Wealdon’s two little 
visits explained perfectly the active 
urbanities of Captain Stanley Lake. 


uite clear what 
the good At- 
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About three weeks after the ap- 
pearance of the advertisement in 
Galignani, one of Mark Wylder’s 
letters reached Larkin. It was dated 
from Geneva (!) and said— 


“Dear LARKIN,—I saw my friend 
Smith here in the café, who has 
kept a bright’ look out, I dare say ; 
ant tells me that Captain Stanley 
Lake is thinking of standing either 
for the county or for Dollington. I 
will thank you to apprize him that I 
mean to take my choice first ; and 
please hand him the enclosed notice 
open as you get it; and, if you please, 
to let him run his eye also over this 
note to you, as I have my own reasons 
for wishing him to know that you 
have seen it. 

“This is all I will probably trouble 
you about elections for some months 
to come, or, at least, weeks. It being 
time enough when I go back, and no 
squalls a-head just now at home, 
though foreign politics looks muggy 
enough. 

“T have nothing particular at pre- 
sent about tenants or timber, except 
the three acres of oak behind Farmer 
Tanby’s—have it took down. Thomas 


Jones and me went over it last Sep- 
tember, and it ought to bring near 
£3,000. I must have a good handful 
of money by May next. 

“Yours, my dear Larkin, 


“Very truly, 
“ MaRK WYLDER.” 


Folded in this was a thin slip of 
foreign paper, on which were traced 
these lines :— 

“ Private. 

“ Dear LARKIN,—Don’t funk the 
interview with the beast, Lake—a 
hyena has no pluckin him. When he 
reads what I send him by your hand, 
he’ll be as mild as you please. Parkes 
must act for me as usual—no bluster 
about giving up. Lake’s afraid of 


ae “ M. Ww ” 


Within was what he called his 
“notice” to Stanley Lake, and it was 
thus conceived :— 


“ Private. 

“Dear Lake,—I understand you 
are trying to make all safe for next 
election in Dollington or the county. 
Now, understand at once, that J won’t 
permit that, There is not a country 
gentleman on the grand jury who is 
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not your superior ; and there is no 
extremity I will not make you feel— 
and you know what I mean—if you 
dare despise this first and not un- 
friendly warning. 
“Yours truly, 
“Mark WYLDER.” 


Now there certainly was need of 
Wylder’s assurance that nothing un- 
pleasant should happen to the con- 
scious bearer of such a message to an 
officer and a gentleman. Jos Larkin 
did not like it. Still there was a con- 
fidence in his own conciliatory man- 
ners and exquisite tact. Something, 
too, might be learned by noting Lake’s 
looks, emeanour, and language under 
this direct communication from the 
man to whom his relations were 80 
mysterious. 

Larkin looked at his watch ; it was 
about the hour when he was likely to 
find Lake in his study. The attorney 
withdrew the little private enclosure, 
and slipt it, with a brief endorsement, 
into the neat sheaf of Wylder’s letters, 
all similarly noted, a so locked it 
up in the iron safe. He intended 
being perfectly ingenuous with Lake, 
and showing him that he had “no 
secrets—noconcealments—all open as 
the day’—by producing the letter 
in which the “ notite” was enclosed, 
and submitting it for Captain Lake’s 
perusal, 

When Lawyer Larkin reached the 
dim chamber, with the Dutch ta 
tries, where he had for a little while 
to await Captain Lake’s leisure, he 
began to anticipate the scene now 80 
immediately impending, more uncom- 
fortably than before. The “notice ” 
was, indeed, so outrageous in its 
spirit, and so intolerable in its lan- 
guage, that, knowing something of 

tanley’s wild and truculent temper, 
he began to feel a little nervous 
about the explosion he was about to 
provoke. 

The Brandon connexion, one way 
or other, was worth the Attorney in 
hard cash between five and six hun- 
dred aver. In influence, ~ what 
is termed “ position,” it was, of co’ 
worth a great deal more. It cwenldl 
be a very serious blow to lose this, 
He did not, he hoped, care for money 
more than a g man ought; but 
such a loss, he would say, he could 
not afford. 

Precisely the same, however, was to. 
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be said of his connexion with Mark 
Wylder; and in fact, of late years, 
Mr. Jos Larkin, of The Lodge, had 
begun to put by money so fast that 
he was growing rapidly to be a very 
considerable man indeed. “ Every- 
thing,” as he said, “was doing very 
nicely;” and it would be a deplorable 
thing to mar, by any untoward act, 
the quiet and prosperous progress of 
this pilgrim. 

In this stage of his reverie he was 
interrupted by a tall, powdered foot- 
man, in the Brandon livery, who 
came respectfully to announce that 
his master desired to see Mr. Larkin. 

Larkin’s soul sneered at this piece 
of state. Why could he not put his 
head in at the door and call him ? 
But still I think it impressed him, 
and that, diplomatically, Captain Lake 
was in the right to environ himself 
with the ceremonial of a Lord of 
Brandon. 

“ Well, Larkin, how d’yedo? Any- 
thing about Raikes’s lease ?” said the 

reat Captain Lake, rising from be- 
find his desk, with his accustomed 
sinile, and extending his gentleman- 
like hand. 

“No, sir—nothing, Captain Lake. 
He has not come, and I don’t think 
we should show any anxiety about 
it,” replied the Attorney, taking the 
Captain’s thin hand rather deferen- 
tially. “I’ve had—a—such a letter 
from my—my client, Mr. Mark 
Wylder. He writes in a violent pas- 
sion, and I’m really placed in a most 
disagreeable position.” 

“ Won't you sit down ?” 

“ A—thanks—a—wellI thought, on 
the whole, having received the letter 
and the enclosure, which I must sa 
very much surprises me—very muc 
indeed.” And Larkin looked reprov- 
ingly on an imaginary Mark Wylder, 
and shook his head a good deal. 

“He has not appointed another 
man of business ?” 

“ Oh, dear, no,” said Larkin, quick- 
ly, with a faint, supercilious smile. 
“No, nothing of that kind. The 


thing—in fact, there has been some 


gossipping fellow. Do you happen 
to know a person at all versed in 
Gylingden matters—or, perhaps, a 
member of your club—named Smith ?” 

“Smith ?’ I don’t, I think, recol- 
lect any particular Smith, just at this 
moment. And what is Smith doing 
or saying y” 
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“Why, he has been talking over 
election matters. It seems Wylder— 
Mr. Wylder—has met him in Geneva, 
from whence he dates; and he says— 
he says—oh, here’s the letter, and 
you’ll see it all there.” 

He handed it to Lake, and kept 
his eye on him while he read it. 
When he saw that Lake, who bit his 
lip during the perusal, had come to 
the end, by his glancing up again at 
the date, Larkin murmured— 

“Something, you see, has gone 
wrong with him. I can’t account 
for the temper otherwise—so vio- 
lent.” 

“Quite so,” said Lake, quietly; 
“and where is the notice he spea 
of here ?” 

“Why, really, Captain Lake, I did 
not very well know, it is such a produc- 
tion—I could not say whether you 
would wish it presented ; and in any 
case you will do me the justice to 
understand that I, for my part—I 
really don’t know how to speak of 
it.” 

“Quite so,” repeated Lake, softly, 
taking the thin, neatly folded piece of 
paper which Larkin, with a sad incli- 
nation of his body, handed to him. 

Lake, under the “ Lawyer’s” small, 
vigilant eyes, quietly read Mark Wy]- 
der’s awful threatenings through, 
twice over, and Larkin was not quite 
sure whether there was any change of 
countenance to speak of as he did so. 

“This is dated the 29th,” said Lake, 
in the same quiet tone; “ perhaps 
you will beso good as to write a line 
across it, stating the date of your 
handing it to me.” 

“T—of course—I can see no objec- 
tion. I may mention, I suppose, that 
I do so at your request.” 

And Larkin made a neat little en- 
dorsement to that effect, and he felt 
relieved. The hyena certainly was 
not showing fight. 

“ And now, Mr. Larkin, you’ll ad- 
mit, I think, that I’ve exhibited no 
ill-temper, much less violence, under 
the provocation of that note.” 

“ Certainly ; none whatever, Cap- 
tain Lake.” 

“And you will therefore perceive 
that whatever I now say, speaking in 
cool blood, I am not likely to recede 
from.” 

Lawyer Larkin bowed. 

“ And may I particularly ask that 
you will so attend to what I am about 
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to say, as to be able to make a note 
of it for Mr. Wylder’s consideration.” 

“ Certainly, if you desire; but I 
wish to say that in this particular 
matter I beg it may be clearly under- 
stood that Mr. Wylder is in no respect 
more my client than you, Captain 
Lake, and that I merely act as a most 
reluctant messenger in the matter.” 

“ Just so,” said Captain Lake. 

“Now, as to my thinking of repre- 
senting either county or borough,” he 
resumed, after a little pause, holding 
Mark Wylder’s “notice” between his 
finger and thumb, and glancing at it 
from time to time, as a speaker might 
at his notes, “I am just as well qua- 
lified as he in every respect; and if it 
lies between him and me, I will un- 
doubtedly offer myself, and aecom- 
pany my address with the publication 
of this precious document which he 
calls his notice—the composition, in 
all respects, of a ruffian—and which 
williuspire every gentleman who reads 
it with disgust, abhorrence, and con- 
tempt. His threat I don’t under- 
stand. Idespise his machinations. I 
defy him utterly; and the time is 
coming when, in spite of his manceuv- 
ring, Pll drive him into a corner and 
pin him to the wall. He very well 
knows that flitting and skulking from 
place to place, like an escaped con- 
vict, he is safe in writing what in- 
sults he pleases through the post. I 
can’t tell how or where to find him. 
He is not only no gentleman, but no 
man—a coward as well as a ruffian. 
But his game of hide-and-seek cannot 
go on for ever ; and when next I can 
lay my hand upon him, Ill make him 
eat that paper on his knees, and place 
my heel upon his neck.” 

The peroration of this peculiar 
invective was emphasized by an oath, 
at which the half-dozen short and 
grizzled hairsthat surmounted the to 
of Mr. Jos Larkin’sshining bald hea 
no doubt stood up in silent appeal. 

The Attorney was standing during 
this sample of Lake’s parliamentary 
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rhetoric, a little flushed, for he did 
not know the moment when’a blue 
flicker from the rhetorical thunder- 
storm might splinter his own bald 
head, and for ever end his connexion 
with Brandon. 

There was a silence, during which 
a Captain Lake locked up Mark 

V ylder’s warning, and the Attorney 
twice cleared his voice. 

“T need hardly say, Captain Lake, 
low I feel in this business. T’—— 

““ Quite so,” said the Captain, in his 
soft low tones. “Iassnre you [ alto- 
gether acquit you of sympathy with 
anything so utterly ruffianly,” and he 
took the hand of the relieved attorney 
with a friendly condescension. “The 
only compensation I exact for your 
involuntary part in the matter is that 
you distinctly convey the tenor of 
my language to Mr. Wylder, on the 
first occasion on which he affords you 
an opportunity of communicating 
with him. And as to my ever again 
acting as his trustee ;—though, yes, I 
forgot’ —he made a sudden pause, and 
was lost for a minute in annoyed re- 
flection“ yes, I must for a while. It 
can’t last very long ; he must return 
soon, and I can’t well refuse to act 
until at least some other arrangement 
ismade. Thereare quite other persons 
and I can’t allow them to starve.” 

So saying, he rose, with his peculiar 
smile, ind extended his hand to sig- 
nify that the conference was at an 
end. 

“ And I suppose,” he said, “ we are 
to regard this little conversation, for 
the present, as. confidential ?” 

** Certainly, Captain Lake, and per- 
mit me to say, that I fully appreciate 
thejustand liberal construction which 
you have placed upon my conduct— 
a construction which a party less can- 
didand honourably-minded than your- 
self might have failed to favour me 
with.” 

And with this pretty speech Larkin 
took his hat, and gracefully withdrew. 


CHAPTER LII. 


IN WHICH I GO TO BRANDON, AND SEE AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE IN THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 


To my surprise, a large letter, bear- 
ing the Gylingden postmark, and with 


a seal as large as a florin, showing, 

had I examined the heraldry, the 

Brandon arms with the Lake bear- 
VOL. LXII.—NO. CCCLXX11. 


ings quartered thereon, and proving 
to be a very earnest invitation from 
Stanley Lake, found me in London 
just about this time. 
I paused ; I was doubtful aboutae- 
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cepting it, for the business of the 
season was just about to commence in 
earnest, and the country had not yet 
assumed itscharms, But I now know 
very-well that from the first it was 

uite settled that down I should go. 

was too curious to see the bride in 
her new relations, and to observe 
ormerhing of the conjugal adminis- 
tration of Lake, to allow anything 
seriously to stand in the way of my 
proposed trip. 

here was a tcript to Lake’s 
letter which might have opened my 
eyes as to the motives of this pressing 
invitation, which I pleased myself by 
thinking, though penned by Captain 
Lake, came in reality from his beauti- 
ful young bride. 
his small appendix was thus con- 

ceived :— 


“P.S.—Tom Wealdon, as usual, deep 
in elections, under the rose, begs you 
kindly to bring down whatever you 
think to be the best book or books on 
the subject, and he will remit to your 
celeste Order them in his name, 
but bring them down with you.” 


So I was a second time going down 
to Brandon as honorary counsel, with- 


out knowing it. My invitations, I 
fear, were obtained, if not under false 
pretences, at least upon false esti- 
mates, and the laity rated my legal 
lore too highly. 

I reached Brandon rather late. The 
bride had retired for the night. I 
had a very late dinner—in fact a 
supper—in the parlour. Lake sat 
with me chatting, rather cleverly, not 
pleasantly. Wealdon was at Brandon 
about sessions business, and as usual 
full of election stratagems and calcu- 
lations. Stanley volunteered to as- 
sure me he had not the faintest idea 
of looking for a constituency. I really 
believe—and at this distance of time 
I may use strong language in a his- 
torical sense—that Captain Lake was 
the greatest liar I ever encountered 
with. He seemed to do it without a 
purpose 5 instinct, or on principle 
—and would contradict himself so- 
lemnly twice or thrice in a week, 
without seeming to perceive it. I 
dare say he lied always, and about 
everything. But it was in matters of 
some moment that one perceived it. 

What object could he gain, for in- 
atance, by the fib he had just told me? 
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On second thoughts this night he 
coolly apprized me that he had some 
idea of sounding the electors. So, my 
meal ended, we went into the tapestry 
room where, the night being sharp, a 
pleasant bit of fire burned in the grate, 
and Wealdon greeted me. 

My journey though by rail, and as 
easy as that of the Persian gentleman 
who skimmed the air, seated on a 
piece of carpet, predisposed me to 
sleep. Such volumes of fine and 
various country air, and such a ten 
hours’ procession of all sorts of natu- 
ral pictures are not traversed without 
effect. Sitting in my well-stuffed 
chair, my elbows on the cushioned 
arms, the conversation of Lake and 
the Town Clerk now and then grew 
faint, and their faces faded away, and 
little “fyttes” and fragments of those 
light and pleasant dreams, like fairy- 
tales, which visit such stolen naps, 
superseded with their picturesque 
aud musical illusions the realities and 
recollections of life. 

Once or twice a nod a little too 
deep or sudden called me up. But 
Lake was busy about the Dollington 
constituency, and the Town Clerk’s 
bluff face was serious and thoughtful. 
It was the old question about Rogers, 
the brewer, and whether Lord Adles- 
ton and Sir William could not get 
him ; or else it had gone on to the 
great railway contractor, Dobbs, and 
the question how many votes his in- 
fluence was really worth ; and, some- 
how, I never got very far into the pros 
and cons of these discussions, which 
soon subsided into the fairy-tale I 
have mentioned, and that sweet per- 
pendicular sleep—all the sweeter, like 
everything else, for being contraband 
and irregular. 

For one bout—I fancy a good deal 
longer than the others—my nap was 
much sounder than before, and I 
opened my eyes at last with the shud- 
der and half horror that accompany 
an awakening from cold feet and 
general chill—adismal and frightened 
sensation. 

I was facing a door, about twenty 
feet distant, which exactly as I opened 
my eyes, turned slowly on its hinges 
without any noise, and the figure of 
Uncle Lorne, in his loose flannel ha- 
biliments, ineffaceably traced upon 
my memory, like every other detail 
of that ill-omened apparition, glided 
into the room, and crossing the thick 
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carpet with long, noiseless steps, 
passed near me, looked down upon 
me with a malign sort of curiosity 
for some two or three seconds, and 
sat down by the declining fire, with 
a side-long glance still fixed upon me. 

I continued gazing on this figure 
with a dreadful incredulity—the in- 
distinct feeling that it must be an 
illusion—and that if I could only 
wake up completely, it would vanish, 
supported me. But they were dread- 
ful moments. 

The fascination was disturbed by a 
noise at the other end of the room, 
and I saw Lake standing close to him, 
and looking both angry and frightened. 
Tom Wealdon looking odd and pale 
too, was close at his elbow, and had 
his hand on Lake’s arm, like a man 
who would prevent violence. I do not 
know in the least what had passed 
before, but Lake said— 

“How the devil did he come in?” 

“Hush!” was all that Tom Weal- 
don said, looking at the gaunt spectre 
with something less of fear than in- 
quisitiveness. 

“What are you doing here, sir?” 
demanded Lake, in his most unplea- 
sant tones. 

“ Prophesying,” answered the phan- 
tom. 

“You had better write your pro- 
phecies in your room, sir—had not 

ou %--and give them to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to proclaim, 
when they are finished; we are busy 
here just now, and don’t require re- 
velations, if you please.” 

The old man lifted up his long, 
white finger,and turned on him witha 
smile which I hate even to remember. 

“Let him alone,’ whispered the 
Town Clerk, in a significant whisper, 
“don’t cross him, and he’ll not stay 
long.” 

“ You're here, a scribe,” murmured 
a Lorne, looking upon Tom Weal- 

on. 

“ Ay, sir, a scribe and a Pharisee, a 
Sadducee, and a publican, and a priest, 
and a Levite,” said the functionary, 
with a wink at Lake. “Thomas Weal- 
don, sir; happy to see you, sir; so 
well and strong, and likely to en- 
lighten the religious world for many 


‘a day to come. It’s a long time, sir, 


since I had the honour of seeing you; 
and I'm always, of course, at your 
command.” 
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“Pshaw !” said Lake, angrily. 

The Town Clerk pressed his arm 
with asignificant side nod and a a 
which seemed to say, “I understan 
him ; can’t you let me manage him ?”’ 

The old man did not seem to hear 
what they said; but his tall figure 
rose up, and he extended the fingers 
of his left hand close to the candle 
for a few seconds, and then held them 
up to his eyes, gazing on his finger- 
tips, with a horrible sort of scrutiny, 
as if he saw signs and portents ga- 
thered there, like Thomas Aquinas’ 
angels at the needle’s point, and then 
the same cadaverous grin broke out 
over his features. 

“Mark Wylder is in an evil plight,” 
said he. 

“Ts he?’ said Lake, with a sly 
scoff, though he seemed to me a good 
dealscared. “ We hear no complaints, 
however, and fancy he must be tole- 
rably comfortable notwithstanding.” 

«Yon know where he is,” said 
Uncle Lorne. 

“Ay, in Italy; everyone knows 
that,” answered Lake. 

“In Italy,” said the old man, re- 
flectively, asif trying to gather up his 
ideas, “Italy. Oh! yes, Val! Ombrosa 
—ay, Italy, I know it well.” 

“Ro do we, sir; thank you for the 
information,” said Lake, who never- 
theless appeared strangely uneasy. 

“ He has had a great tour to make, 
It is nearly accomplished now ; when 
it is done he will be like me, humano 
major. He has seen the places which 
you are yet to see.” 

“Nothing I should like better; 
particularly Italy,” said Lake. 

“ Yes,” said Uncle Lorne, lifting up 
slowly a different finger at each name 
in his catalogue. “First, Lucus 
Mortis; then Terra Tenebrosa ; next, 
Tartarus; after that, Terra Oblivio- 
nis; then Herebus ; then Barathrum ; 
then Gehenna, and then Stagium Ig- 
nis.” 

“ Of course,” acquiesced Lake, with 
an ugly sneer and a mock bow. 

* And to think that all the white 
citizens were once men and women!” 
murmured Uncle Lorne, with a scowl. 

“ Quite so,” whispered Lake. 

“T know where he is,” resumed the 
old man, with his finger on his long 
chin, and looking down upon the 
carpet. 

It would be very convenient if 
42 
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you would favour us with his ad- 
dress,” said Stanley, with a gracious 
sneer. 

“IT know what became of him,” 
continued the oracle. 

“You are more in his confidence 
than we are,” said Lake. 

“Don’t be frightened—but he’s 
alive; I think they'll make him mad. 
It is a frightful plight. Two angels 
buried him alive in Vall Ombrosa by 
night; [ saw it, standing among the 
lotus and hemlock. A negro came to 
me, a black clergyman with white 
eyes, and remained beside me; and 
the angels imprisoned Mark; and they 
put him on duty forty days and forty 
nights, with his ear to the river listen- 
ing for voices; and when it was over 
‘we blessed them; and the clergyman 
walked with me a long while, to-and- 
fro, to-and-fro upon the earth, telling 
me the wonders of the abyss.” 

“And it is from the abyss, sir, he 
writes his letters?’ inquired the Town 
Clerk, with a wink at Lake. 

“ Yes, yes, very diligent ; it behoves 
him ; and his hair is always standing 
straight on his head for fear. But 
he'll be sent up again, at last, a thou- 
sand, a hundred, ten and one, black 
marble steps, and then it will be the 
other one’s turn. So it was prophe- 
sied by the black magician. 

“T thought, sir, you mentioned just 
now he was a clergyman,” suggested 
Mr. Wealdon, who evidently enjoyed 
this wonderful yarn. 

“Clergyman and magician both, 
and the chief of the lying prophets 
with thick lips. He'll come here 
some night and see you,” said Uncle 
Lorne, looking with a cadaverous 
apathy on Lake, who was gazing at 
him in return, with a sinister smile. 

“Maybe it was a vision, sir,” sug- 
gested the Town Clerk. 

“‘ Yes, sir; a vision, maybe,” echoed 
the cavernous tones of the old man; 
“but in the flesh or out of the flesh, 
I saw it.” 

“You have had revelations, sir, 
I’ve heard,” said Stanley’s mocking 
voice. 

“Many,” said the seer, “but a 
prophet is never honoured. We live 
in solitude and privations—the world 
hates us—they stone us—they cut us 
asunder, even when we are dead. 
Feel me—I'm cold and white all over 
+I died too soon—I’d have had wings 
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now only for that pistol—I’m as white 
as Gehazi, except on my head, when 
that blood comes.” 

Saying which, he rose abruptly, and 
with long jerking steps limped to the 
door, peeping in at which, I saw, in 
the shade, the face of a dark-featured 
man, looking gloomily in. 

When he reached the door Uncle 
Lorne suddenly stopped and faced 
us, with a countenance of wrath and 
fear, and threw up his arms in an 
attitude of denunciation, but said 
nothing. I thought for a moment the 
gigantic spectre was about to rush 
upon us in an access of frenzy ; but 
whatever the impulse, it subsided— 
or was diverted by some new idea; 
his countenance changed, and he 
beckoned as if to some one in the 
corner of the room behind us, and 
smiled his dreadful smile, and so left 
the apartment. 

“ That d——d old madman is mad- 
derthan ever,” said Lake, in hisfellest 
tones, looking steadfastly with his 
peculiar gaze upon the closed door. 
“ Jermyn is with him, but he’ll burn 
the house or murder some one yet. 
It’s all d——d nonsense keeping him 
here—did you see him at the door !— 
he was on, the point of assailing some 
of us. He ought to be in a mad- 
house.” 

“ He used to be very quiet,” said the 
Town Clerk, who knew all about him. 

“Oh! very quiet—yes, of course, 
very quiet, and quite harmless to 
people who don’t live in the house 
with him, and see him but once in 
half-a-dozen years; but you can’t 
persuade me it is quite so pleasant for 
those who happen to live under the 
same roof, and are liable to be intruded 
upon as we have been to-night, every 
hour of their existence.” 

“Well, certainly it is not pleasant, 
especially for ladies,” admitted the 
Town Clerk. 

“‘ No, not pleasant—and I’ve quite 
made up my mind it shan’t go on. 
It is too absurd, really, that such a 
monstrous thing should be enforced ; 
but Tl get a private Act, next 
session, and regulate those absurd 
conditions in the will. The old fellow 
ought to be under restraint; and I 
rather think it would be better for 
himself that he were.” 

“Who is he?” I asked, speaking 
for the first time. 
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a sere 4 you had seen him before 
now,” sai 

“So I have, “but quite alone, and 
without ever learning who he was,” 
I answered. 

“Oh! Heis the gentleman, Julius, 
for whom in the will, under which we 
take, those very odd provisions are 
made—such as I believe no one but 
a Wylder or a Brandon would have 
dreamed of. It is an odd state of 
things to hold one’s estate under con- 
dition of letting a madman wander 
about your house and place, making 
everybody in it uncomfortable and 
insecure, and exposing him to the 
imminent risk of making away with 
himself, either by accident or design. 
I happen to know what Mark Wylder 
would have done—for he spoke very 
fiercely on the subject—perhaps he 
No" you ?” 


“No? well, he intended locking him 
quietly into the suite of three apart- 
ments, you know, at the far end of the 
old gallery, and giving him full com- 
mand of the mulberry garden by the 
little private stair, and putting a good 
iron door to it; so that ‘my beloved 
brother, Julius, at present afflicted in 
mind’ (Lake quoted the words of the 
will, with an unpleasant sneer), should 
have had his apartments and his 
pleasure grounds quite to himself.” 

“And would that arrangement of 
Mr. Wylder’s have satisfied the con- 
ditions of the will?” said the Town 
Clerk. 

“T rather think, with proper pre- 
cautions, it would. Mark Wylder 
was very shrewd, and would not have 
run himself into a mess,” answered 
Lake. “I don’t know any man 
shrewder ; he is, certainly.” 

And Lake looked at us, as he added 
these last words, in turn, with a quick, 
suspicious glance, as if he had said 
something rash, and doubted whether 
we had observed it. 

After a little more talk, Lake and 
the Town Clerk resumed their elec- 
tioneering conference, and the lists of 
electors were passed under their 
scrutiny, name by name, like slides 
under the microscope. 

There is a great deal in nature, 
physical and moral, that had as well 
not be ascertained. It is better to 
take things on trust, with something 
of distance and indistinctness. What 
we gain in knowledge by scrutiny is 
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sometimes paid for in a ghastly sort 
of disgust. It is marvellous in a 
small constituency of 300 average 
souls, what a queer moral result one 
of these business-like and narrow 
investigations which precede an elec- 
tion, will furnish. How you find 
them rated and classified-what odd 
notes you make to them inthe margin ; 
and after the trenchant and rapid 
vivisection, what sinister scars and 
seams remain, and how gaunt and 
repulsive old acquaintances stand up 
from it. 

The Town Clerk knew the con- 
stituency of Dollington at his fingers’ 
ends; and Stanley Lake quietly en- 
joyed, as certain minds will, the 
nefarious and shabby metamorphosis 
which every now and then some fami- 
liar and respectable burgess under- 
went, in the spell of half-a-dozen dry 
sentences whispered in his ear ; and 
all this minute information is trust- 
worthy and quite without malice. 

I went to my bed-room, and secured 
the door, lest Uncle Lorne, or Julius, 
should make me another midnight 
visit. So that mystery was cleared 
up. Neither ghost nor _ spectral 
illusion, but flesh and blood—though 
in my mind there has always been a 
horror of a madman akin to the 
ghostly or demoniac. 

I do not know how late Tom Weal- 
don and Stanley Lake sat up over 
their lists ; but I dare say they were 
in no hurry to leave them, for a dis- 
solution was just then expected, and 
no time was to be lost. 

When I saw Tom Wealdon alone 
next day in the street of Gylingden, 
he walked a little way with me, and, 
said Tom, with a grave wink— 

“Don’t let the Captain up there 
be hard on the poor old gentleman. 
He’s quite harmless—he would not 
hurt a fly. I know all about him; for 
Jack Ford and I spent five weeks in 
the Hall, about twelve years ago, 
when the family were away, and 
thought the keeper was not kind to 
him. He’s quite gentle, and some- 
times he’d make you die of laughing. 
He fancies, you know, he’s a —— . 
and sometimes he believes he’s that 
old Sir Lorne Brandon that shot him- 
self in his bed-room. Well, heis a 
rum one; and we used to draw him 
out—poor Jack and me. I never 
laughed so much, I don’t think, in the 
same time, before or since. But he’s 





as innocent as a child—and e know 
them directions in the will is very 
strong ; and they say Jos Larkin does 
not like the Captain a bit too well— 
and he has the will off, every word of 
it; and I think if Captain Lake does 
not take care he may get into trouble ; 
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and maybe it would not be amiss 
if you gave him a hint.” 

om Wealdon, indeed, was a good- 
natured fellow ; and if he had had his 
way, I think the world would have 
gone smoothly enough with most 


people. 


CHAPTER LIIL 


LARCOM, THE BUTLER, VISITS THE ATTORNEY. 


Now I may as well mention here an 
occurrence which, seeming very in- 
significant, has yet a bearing upon 
the current of this tale, and it is this. 
About four days after the receipt of 
the despatches to which the confe- 
rence of Captain Lake and the Attor- 
ney referred, there came a letter from 
the same prolific correspondent, dated 
24th March, from Genoa, which alto- 
gether puzzled Mr. Larkin. It com- 
menced thus :— 


“Genoa, 24th March. 
“Dear LARKIN,—I hope you did 
the three commissions all right. 
Wealdon won’t refuse, I reckon—but 
don’t let Lake guess what the £150 
is for. Pay Martin for the job when 


finished ; it is under £60, mind; and 
get it looked at first.” 


There was a great deal more, but 


these were the passages which per- 
plexed Larkin. He unlocked the iron 
safe, and took out the sheaf of Wyl- 
der’s letters, and conned the last one 
over very carefully. 

“Why,” said he, holding the text 
before his eyes in one hand, and with 
the fingers of the other touching the 
top of his bald forehead, “Tom Weal- 
don is not once mentioned in this, 
nor in any of them ; and this palpably 
refers to some direction. And £150! 
—no such sum has been mentioned. 
And what is this jobof Martin’s? Is 
it Martin of the China Kilns, or Mar- 
tin of the Bank? That, too, plainly 
refers to a former letter—not a word 
of the sort. This is very odd indeed !” 

Larkin’s finger-tips descended over 
his eye-brow, and scratched in a mi- 
niature way there for a few seconds, 
andthen hislargelong hand descended 
further to his chin, and his under-lip 
was, as usual in deep thought, fon- 
died and pinched between his finger 
and thumb. 

“There has plainly been a letter 
lost, manifestly. I never knew any- 


thing wrong in this Gylingden office. 
Driver eee always correct ; but 
it is hard to know any man for cer- 
tain in this world. I don’t think the 
Captain would venture anything so 
awfully hazardous. I really can’t 
suspect so monstrous a thing ; but, 
unquestionably, a letter has been lost 
—and who’s to take it ?” 

Larkin made a fuller endorsement 
than usual on this particular letter, 
and ruminated over the correspond- 
ence a good while, with his lip be- 
tween his finger and thumb, and a 
shadow on his face, before he replaced 
it in its iron drawer. 

“It is not a thing to be passed 
over,’ murmured the Attorney, who 
had come to a decision as to the first 
step to be taken, and he thought with 
a qualm of the effect of one of Wyl- 
der’s confidential notes getting into 
Captain Lake’s hands. 

While he was buttoning his walk- 
ing boots, with his foot on the chair 
before the fire, a tap at his study 
door surprised him. A hurried glance 
on the table satisfying him that no 
secret paper or despatch lay there, he 
called, 

“ Come in.” 

And Mr. Larcom, the grave butler 
of Brandon, wearing outside his portly 
person a black garment then known 
as a “zephyr,” a white choker, and 
black trousers, and well polished, but 
rather splay shoes, and, on the whole, 
his fat and serious aspect considered, 
being capable of being mistaken for 
a church dignitary, or at least for an 
eminent undertaker, entered the room 
with a solemn and gentlemanlike re- 
verence. 

“Oh, Mr. Larecom! a message, or 
business ?”’ said Mr. Larkin, urbanely. 

“Not a message, sir; only an in- 
quiry about them few shares,” an- 
swered Mr. Larcom, with another se- 
rene reverence, and remaining stand- 
ing, hat in hand, at the door. 
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“Oh, yes; and how do you do, 
Mr. Larcom ? ym well, I trust. 
Yes—about the Naunton Junction. 
Well, ’m happy to tell you—but 
pray take a chair—that I have suc- 
ceeded, and the directors have allotted 
you five shares; and its your own 
fault if you don’t make two ten-and- 
six a share. The Chowsleys are up 
to six and a-half, I see here,” and he 
pointed to the Zimes. 

Mr. Larcom’s fat face smiled, in 
spite of his endeavour to keep it un- 
der. It was part of his business to 
look always grave, and he coughed, 
and recovered his gravity. 

“Tm very thankful, sir,” said Mr. 
Lareom, “very.” 

“But do sit down, Mr. Lareom— 
pray do,” said the Attorney, who was 
very gracious to Larcom. ‘“ You'll 
get the scrip, you know, on execut- 
ing, but the shares are allotted. They 
sent the notice for you here. And— 
and how are the family at Brandon— 
all well, I trust ?” 

Mr. Larcom blew his nose. 

“All, sir, well.” 

“‘And—and let me give you a glass 
of sherry, Mr. Larcom, after your 
walk. can’t compete with the 
Brandon sherry, Mr. Larecom. Won- 
derful fine wine that !—but still I’m 
told this is not a bad wine notwith- 
standing.” 

Larcom received it with grave gra- 
titude, and sipped it, and spoke re- 
spectfully of it. 

“ And—and any news in that quar- 
ter of Mr. Mark Wylder—any— any 
surmise? I—you know—I’m inte- 
rested for all parties.” 

“Well, sir, of Mr. Wylder, I can’t 
say, as I know no more than he’s 
been a subjeck of much —— 
feelin’, which I should say there has 
been a deal of angry talk since I last 
saw you, sir, between Miss Lake and 
the Capting.” 

“Ah, yes, you mentioned something 
of the kind; and your own impres- 
sion, that Captain Lake, which I 
trust may turn out to be so, knows 
where Mr. Mark Wylder is at present 
staying.” 

*T much misdoubt, sir, it won't 
turn out to be no good story for no 
one,” said Mr. Larcom, in a low and 
sad tone, and with a long shake of 
his head. 

“No good story—hey? How do 
you mean, Larcom ?” 
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“Well, sir, I know you won’t men- 
tion me, Mr. Larkin.” 

“Certainly not—go on.” 

“When people gets hot a-talking 
they won’t mind a body comin’ in; 
and that’s how the Capting and Miss 
Rachel Lake they carried on their 
dispute like, though me coming into 
the room.” 

“Just so; and what do you found 
your opinion about Mr. Mark Wyl- 
der on ?” 

“ Well, sir, I could not hear more 
than a word now and a sentince again ; 
and pickin’ what meaning I coul 
out of what Miss Lake said, and the 
Capting could not deny, I do suspeck, 


sir, most serious, as how they have 
put Mr. Mark Wylder into a mad- 
house; and that’s how I think it’s 
gone with him; an’ you’ll never see 
_ out again if the Capting has his 
wi a 


“Do you mean to say you actually 
think he’s shut up in a mad-house at 
this moment?’ demanded the Attor- 
ney ; his little pink eyes opened 
quite round, and his lank cheeks and 
tall forehead flushed, at the rush of 
wild ideas that whirred round him, 
like a covey of birds at the startling 
—— 

he butler nodded gloomily. Lar- 
kin continued to stare on him in 
silence, with his round eyes, for some 
minutes after. 

“Tn a mad-house! Pooh, pooh ! 
incredible! Pooh ! impossible— quite 
impossible. Did either Miss Lake or 
the Captain use the word mad- 
house ?” 

“Well, no.” ~ 

“Or any other word—lunatic asy- 
lum, or a—bedlam, or—or any other 
word meaning the same thing ?” 

“Well, I can’t say, sir, as I re- 
member ; but I rayther think not, I 
only know for certain, I took it so; 
and I do believe as how Mr. Mark 
Wylder is confined in a mad-house, 
and the Captain knows all about it, 
and won’t do nothing to get him out.” 

“ H’m—very odd—very strange ; 
but it is only from the general tenor 
of what passed, by a sort of guess- 
work, you have arrived at that con- 
clusion ?” 

Larcom assented. 

“Well, Mr. Larcom, I think you 
have been led into an erroneous ¢on- 
clusion. Indeed, I may mention I 
have reason to think so—in ‘fact, to 
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know that such is the case. What 
you mention to me, you know, asa 
friend of the family, and holding, as 
I do, a confidential position—in fact, 
a very confidential one—alike in rela- 
tion to Mr. Wylder and to the family 
of Brandon Hall, is of course sacred ; 
and anything that comes from you, 
Mr. Larcom, is never heard in con- 
nexion with your name beyond these 
walls. And let me add, it strikes me 
as highly important, both in the in- 
terests of the leading individuals in 
this unpleasant business, and also as 
pertaining to your own comfort and 
security, that you should carefully 
avoid communicating what you have 
e mentioned to any other party. 
You understand ?” 

Larcom did understand perfectly, 
and so this little visit ended. 

Mr, Larkin took a turn or two up 
and down the room thinking. He 
stopped, with his finger tips to his 
eyebrow, and thought more. Then 
he took another turn, and stopped 
again, and threw back his head, and 
gazed for a while on the ceiling, and 
then he stood for a time at the win- 
dow, with his lip between his finger 
and thumb. 

No, it was a mistake ; it could not 
be. It was Mark Wylder’s penman- 
ship—he could swear to it. There was 
no trace of madness in his letters, 
nor of restraint. It was not possible 
even that he was wandering from 
place to place under the coercion of 
a couple of keepers. No; Wylder 
was an energetic and somewhat vio- 
lent person, with high animal courage, 
and would be sure to blow up and 
break through any such machination. 
No, no; with Mark Wylder it was 
quite out of the question—altogether 
, Visionary and impracticable. Persons 
like Larcom do make such absurd 
blunders, and so misapprehend the 
conversation of educated people. 

Notwithstanding all which, there 
remained in his mind an image of 
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Mark Wylder, in the straw and dark- 
ness of a solitary continental mad- 
house—squalid, neglected, and becom- 
ing gradually that which he was pre- 
tended tobe. And he always shaped 
him somehow after the outlines of a 
horrid print he remembered, in his 
boyish days, of a maniac chained in a 
Sicilian cell, grovelling under the lash 
of his gaoler, and with his teeth buried 
in his arm. 

Quite impossible! Mark Wylder 
was the last man in the world to sub- 
mit to physical coercion. The idea, 
besides, could not be reconciled with 
the facts of the case. It was all a 
blundering chimera. 

Mr. Larkin walked down direct to 

Gylingden, and paid a rather awful 
visit to Mr. Driver, of the Post- 
office. A foreign letter, addressed to 
him, had most positively been lost. 
He had called‘to mention the cir- 
cumstance, lest Mr. Driver should be 
taken by surprise by official investi- 
gation. Was it possible that the 
letter had been sent by mistake to 
srandon—to Captain Lake? Lake 
and Larkin, you know, might be mis- 
taken. At all events, it would be 
well to make your clerks recollect 
themselves. (Mr. Larkin knew that 
Driver’s “clerks” were his daughters). 
It is not easy to meet with a young 
fellow that is quite honest. But if 
they knew that they would be sub- 
jected to a sifting examination on 
oath, on the arrival of the commis- 
sioner, they might possibly prefer 
finding the letter, in which case there 
should be no more about it. Mr. 
Driver knew him (Mr. Larkin), and 
he might tell his young men if they 
got the letter for him they should 
hear no more of it. 

The people of Gylingden knew very 
well that, when the rat-like glitter 
twinkled in Mr. Larkin’s eyes, and 
the shadow came over his long face, 
there was mischief brewing. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


NEW LIGHTS. 


* A Few days later “ Jos Larkin, Esq., 
The Lodge, Gylingden,” received from 
London a printed form, duly filled 
in, and with the official signature 
attached, informing him that inquiry 
having been instituted in consequence 


of his letter, no result had been ob- 
tained. 

The hiatus in his correspondence 
caused Mr. Larkin extreme uneasi- 
ness. He had a profound distrust of 
Captain Lake. In fact, he thought him 
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capable of pressing: And if there 
should turn out to be anything not 
quite straight going on at the post- 
oftice of Gylingden—hitherto an un- 
impeached institution—he had no 
doubt whatsoever that that dark 
and sinuous spirit was at the bottom 
of it. > 

Still it was too prodigious, and too 
hazardous to be probable ; but the 
Captain had no sort of principle, and 
a desperately strong head. There was 
not, indeed, when they met yester- 
day, the least change or conscious- 
ness in the Captain’s manner. That. 
in another man, would have indicated 
something ; but Stanley Lake was so 
dee uch a mask—in him it meant 
nothing. 

Mr. Larkin’s next step was to apply 
for a commissioner to come down 
and investigate. But before he had 
time to take this step, an occurrence 
took place to arrest his proceedings, 
It was the receipt of a foreign letter, 
of which the following-is an exact 
copy :— 


“Venice, 28th March. 
“Dear LarkIn,—I read a rumour 
of a dissolution during the recess. 
Keep a bright look out. Here’s three 


things for you :— 

“i, Try and get Tom Wealdon. 
He is a senu que non. {| Mark’s Latin 
was sailor-like]. 

“92. Cash the -enclosed order for 
£150 more, for the same stake. 

“3, Tell Martin the tiles I saw in 
August last will answer for the cow- 
house ; and let him put them down 
at once. 

“Tn haste, 
“Yours truly, 
“MM. WYLDER.” 


Enclosed was an order on Lake for 
£150. 

When Larkin got this he was in his 
a 
“Why—why—this—positively this 
is the letter. How’s this?” 

And Mr. Larkin looked as much 
scared and astonished as if a spirit 
stood before him. 

“This is the letter—ay, this is 
the letter.” 

He repeated this from time to time 
as he turned it over and looked at 
the postmark, and back again at the 
- letter, and looked up at the date, and 
~ down at the signature, and read the 
note through. 
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“Yes, this is it—here it is—this is 
it. There’s no doubt whatever—this 
is the letter referred to in the last— 
Wealdon, Martin, and the £150.” 

And the attorney took out his keys, 
looking pale and stern, like a man 
about to open the door upon a horror, 
and walacked his safe, and took out 
the oft consulted and familiar series 
of letters tied up and bearing the 
label, “‘ Mark Wylder, Esq.” 

“ Ay, here it is, Genoa, 20th, and 
this, Venice, 28th. Yes, the post- 
marks correspond ; yet the letter from 
Genoa, dated 20th, refers back to the 
letter from Venice, written eight days 
later! How the Well—I can’t 
comprehend—how in the name of— 
how in the name”—— 

He placed the two letters on his 
desk, and read them over, and up and 
down, and pondered darkly over 
them. 

“Tt is Mark Wylder’s writing—I’ll 
swear to it. What on earth can he 
mean? He can’t possibly want to 
confuse us upon dates, as well as 
places, because that would simpl 
render his letters, for purposes of busi- 
ness, nugatory, and there are many 
things he wishes attended to.” 

Jos Larkin rose from his desk, ru- 
minating, and went to the window, 
and placed the letter against the pane. 
I don’t think he had any definite 
motive in doing this, but somethin 
struck him that he had not remarke 
before. 

There was something different in 
the quality of the ink that wrote the 
number of the date, 28th, from that 
used in the rest of the letter. 

“What can that mean ?” muttered 
Larkin, with a sortof gasp at his dis- 
covery ; and shading his eyes with 
his hand, he scrutinised the numerals 
aes 28th,” again ;—“ a totally different 
ink !” 

Hetook the previous letter, frowned 
on it fiercely from his rat-like eyes, 
and then with an ejaculation, as like 
an oath as so good a man could utter, 
he exclaimed, 

“T have it !” 

Then came a pause, and he said— 

“ Both alike !—blanks left when 
the letters were written, and the dates 
filledin afterward—not the same hand 
I think—no, not the same—positively 
a different hand.” 

Then Jos Larkin examined these 
mysterious epistles once more. 
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“There may be something in what 
Larcom said—a very great deal, pos- 
sibly. If he was shut up somewhere 
they could make him write a set of 
these letters off at a sitting, and send 
them from place to place to be posted, 
to make us think iS was travelling, 
and prevent our finding where they 
keep him. Here it is plain there was 
a slip in posting the wrong one first.” 

Trepanned, kidnapped, hid away in 
the crypts of some remote mad-house 
—treduced to submission by privation 
and misery—a case as desperate as 
that of a prisoner in the inquisition. 
What could be the motive for this 
elaborate and hideous fraud ? Would 
it not be a more convenient course, 
as well as more merciful, to put him 
to death? The crime would hardly 
be greater. Why should he be re- 
tained in that ghastly existence 4 

Well, if Stanley Lake were at the 
bottom of this horrid conspiracy, he 
certainly had a motive in clearing the 
field of his rival. And then—for the 
attorney had all the family settlements 
present to his mind—there was this 
clear motive for prolonging his life, 
that by theslip in the will under which 
Dorcas Brandon inherited, the bulk of 
her estate would terminate with the life 
of Mark Wylder ; and this other mo- 
tive too existed for retaining him in the 
house of bondage, that by preventing 
his marriage, and his having a family 
to succeed him, the reversion of his 
brother William was reduced to a cer- 
tainty, and would become a magni- 
ficent investment for Stanley Lake 
whenever he might choose to pur- 
chase. Upon that purchase, however, 
the good attorney had cast his eye. 
He thought he now began to discern 
the outlines of a gigantic and sym- 
metrical villany emerging through 
the fog. If this theory were right, 
William Wylder’s reversion was cer- 
tain to take effect ; and it was exas- 
perating that the native craft and 
daring of this inexperienced Captain 
should forestal so accomplished a 
man of business as Jos Larkin. 

The attorney began to hate Stanley 
Lake as none but.a man of that stamp 
can hatethe person who mars a scheme 
of aggrandisement. But what was he 
to do exactly? If the Captain had 
his eye on the reversion, it would re- 
quire nice navigation to carry his plan 
successfully through. 

On the other hand, it was quite 
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possible that Wylder was 4 free agent, 
and yet, for purposes of secrecy, em- 
ploying another person to post his 
etters at various Continental towns ; 
and this blunder might just as well 
have happened in this case, as in any 
other that supposed the same ma- 
chinery. 

On the whole, then, it was a diffi- 
cult question. But there were Lar- 
com’sconclusions about the mad-house 
to throw into the balanced scale. And 
though, as respected Mark Wylder 
they were grisly, the attorney would 
not have been sorry to be quite sure 
that they were sound. What he most 
needed were ascertained data. With 
these his opportunities were immense. 

Mr. Larkin eyed the Wylder cor- 
respondence now with a sort of re- 
verence that was new to him. There 
was something supernatural and 
talismanic in~ the mystery. The 
sheaf of letters lay before him on the 
table, like Cornelius Agrippa’s “bloody 
book” —a thing to conjure with. What 
prodigies might it not accomplish for 
its happy possessor, if only he could 
read it aright, and cominand the 
spirits which its spells might call up 
before him? Yes, it was a stupendous 
secret. Who knew to what it might 
conduct? There was a shade of guilt 
in his tamperings with it, akin to the 
black art, which he felt without ac- 
knowledging. This little parcel of 
letters was, in its evil way, a holy 
thing. While it lay on the table, the 
study became the holy of holies in his 
dark religion ; and the lank attorney, 
with tall bald head, shaded face, and 
hungry dangerous eyes, a priest or 4, 
magician. 

The attorney quietly bolted his 
study door, and stood erect, with his 
hands in his pockets, looking sternly 
down on the letters. Then he took 
a little gazetteer off a tiny shelf near 
the bell-rope, where was a railway 
guide, an English dictionary, a French 
ditto, and a Bible, and with his sharp 
penknife he deftly sliced from its 
place in the work of reference the 
folded map of Europe. 

It was destined to illustrate the 
correspondence, and Larkin sat down 
before it and surveyed, with a solemn 
stare, the widescene of Mark Wylder’s 
operations, as a general would the 
theatre of his rival’s strategy. 

Referring to the letters as he pro- 
ceeded, with a sharp pen in red ink, 
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he made his natty little note upon 
each town or capital in succession, 
from which Wylder had dated a de- 
spatch. Boulogne, for instance, a 
neat little red cross over the town 
and beneath, “12th October, 1846 ; 
Brighton, ditto, “20th October, 1846 ;” 
Paris, ditto, “ 17th November, 1846 ;” 
Marseilles, ditto, “26th November, 
1846 ;” Frankfurt, ditto, “‘ 22nd Feb- 
ruary, 1847 ;’ Geneva, ditto, “ 10th 
March, 1847 ;” Genoa, ditto, “20th 
March, 1847 ;” Venice, ditto, “28th 
March, 1847.” 

I may here mention that in the pre- 
ceding notation I have marked the days 
and months exactly, but the years 
fancifully. 

I don’t think that Mr. Larkin had 
read the “ Wandering Jew.” He had 
no great taste for works of imagina- 
tion. If he had he might have been 
reminded, as he looked down upon the 
wide field of tactics just noted by his 
pen, of that globe similarly starred 
all over with little red crosses, which 
M. Rodin was wont to consult. 

Now he was going into this busi- 
ness, as he did into others, methodi- 
cally. He, therefore, read what his 
gazetteer had tosay about these towns 
and cities, standing, for better light, 
at the window. But though, the type 
being small, his eyes were more pink 
than before, he was nothing wiser, 
the information being of that nig- 
gardly historical and statistical kind, 
which availed nothing in his present 
scrutiny. He would get Murray’s 
handbooks, and all sorts of works— 
he was determined to read it up. He 
was going into this as into a great 
speculative case, in which he had a 
heavy stake, with all his activity, 
craft, and unscrupulousness. It might 
be the making of him. 

His treasure—his oracles—his book 
of power, the labelled parcel of Wyl- 
der’s letters, with the annotated map 
folded beside them—he replaced in 
their red-tape ligature in his iron safe, 
and with Chubb’s key in his pocket, 
took his hat and cane—the day was 
fine—and walked forth for Brandon 
and the Captain’s — 

A pleasant day, a light air, a frosty 
sun. On the green the Vicar, with 
his pretty boy by the hand, passed 
him, not a hundred yards off, like a 
ship at sea. There was a waving of 
hands, and smiles, and a shouted 
“ beautiful day.” 


“What a position that poor fellow 
has got himself into!” good Mr. Larkin 
thought, with a shrug of compassion, 
to himself. “That reversion! Why 
it’s nothing—I really don’t know why 
I think about it at all. If it were 
offered me this moment, positively I 
would not have it. Any thing cer- 
tain—any thing would be better.” 

Little Fairy grew grave, in spite of 
theattorney’s smiles, whenever hesaw 
him. He was now saying—as holdi 
his “ Wapsie’s” hand, he caper 
round in front, looking up in his face— 

“Why has Mr. Larkin no teeth 
when he laughs? Is he ever angry 
when he laughs—is he, Wapsie—O, 
Wapsie, 7s he? Would you let him 
whip me, if I was naughty? I don’t 
like him. Why does mamma say he 
is a good man, Wapsie ?”’ 

“Because, little man, he is a good 
man,” said the Vicar, recalled by the 
impiety of the question. “The best 
friend that Wapsie ever met with in 
his life.” 

“But you would not give me to 
him, Wapsie?” 

“Give you, darling! no—to no one 
but to God, my little man ; for richer, 
for poorer, you re my own—your Wap- 
sie’s little man.” 

And he lifted him up, and carried 
him in his arms against his loving 
heart, and the water stood in his eyes, 
as he Jaughed fondly into that pretty 


ace. 

But “little man” by this time was 
struggling to get down and give chase 
to a crow grubbing near them for 
dainties, with a muddy beak, and 
“ Wapsie’s” eyes followed, smiling, 
the wild vagaries of his little Fairy. 

In the meantime Mr. Larkin had 
got among the noble trees of Brandon, 
and was aapenens the lordly front 
of the Hall. His mind was busy. 
He had not very much fact to go upon. 
His theories were built chiefly of va- 
oa and every changing light or 

reath, therefore, altered their colour- 
ing and outlines. 

“Maybe Mark Wylder is mad, and 
wandering in charge of a keeper; 
maybe he is in some mad doctor’s 
house, and mot mad; maybe in Eng- 
land, and there writes these letters 
which are sent from one Continental 
town to another to be posted, and 
thus the oe of locomotion is 
kept up. Perhaps he has been in- 
veigled into the hands of ruffians, and 
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is living as it were under-the vault of 
an inquisition, and compelled to write 
whatever his gaolers dictate. Maybe 
he writes not under physical but moral 
Be the fact how it may, 


coercion. 
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those Lakes have a guilty knowledge 
of the affair. 

“T will be firm—it is my duty to 
clear this matter up, if I can—we 
must do as we would be done by.” 


CHAPTER LV. 


A FRACAS IN THE LIBRARY. 


Ir was stillearlyintheday. Larcom 
received him gravely in the hall. Cap- 
tain Lake was at home, as usual, up 
to one o’clock in the library—the 
most diligent administrator that Bran- 
don. had perhaps ever known. 

“Well, Larkin—lettérs, letters per- 

etually, you see. Quite well, I hope? 
Won't you sit down—no bad news? 
You look rather melancholy. Your 
other client is not ill—nothing sad 
about Mark Wylder, I hope?” 

“No—nothing sad, Captain Lake— 
nothing—but a good deal that is 
strange.” 

“Oh, is there?’ said Lake, in his 
soft tones, leaning forward in his easy 
chair, and looking on theshining points 
of his boots. 

“T have found out athing, Captain 
Lake, which will no doubt interest 
you as much as it does me. It will 
lead, I think, to a much more exact 
guess about Mr. Mark Wylder.” 

There was a sturdy emphasis in the 
attorney’s speech which was far from 
usual, and indicated something. 

“Oh! you have? May one hear 
it?” said Lake, in the same silken 
tone, and looking down, as before, on 
his boots. 

“T’ve discovered something about 
his letters,” said the attorney, and 
paused. 

“Satisfactory, I hope?” said Lake, 
as before. 

“ Foul play, sir.” 

“Foul play—is there? What is he 
doing now?” said Lake, in the same 
languid way, his elbows on the arms 
of his chair, stooping forward, and 
looking serenely on the floor, like a 
man who is tired of his work, and en- 
joys his respite. ; 

“Why, Captain Lake, the matter is 
this—it amounts, in fact, to fraud. It 
is plain that the letters are written in 
batches—several at a time—and com- 
mitted to some one to carry from town 
to town, and post, having previously 

filled in dates to make them corres- 


pond with the exact period of posting 
them.” 

The attorney’s searching gaze was 
fixed on the Captain, as he said this, 
with all the significance consistent 
with civility; but he could not ob- 
serve theslightest indication of change. 
I dare say the Captain felt his gaze 
upon him, and he undoubtedly heard 
his emphasis, but he plainly did not 
take either to himself. 

“Indeed! that is very odd,” said 
Captain Lake. 

“Very odd,” echoed the attorney. 

It struck Mr. Larkin that his gal- 
lant friend was a little over-acting, 
and showing perhaps less interest in 
the discovery than was strictly na- 
tural. 

“But how can you show it?” said 
Lake, with a slight yawn. “ Wylder 
is such a fellow. I don’t the least 
pretend to understand him. It may be 
a freak of his.” 

“JT don’t think, Captain Lake, that 
is exactly a possible solution here. I 
don’t think, sir, he would write two 
letters, one referring back to the other, 
at the same time, and post and date 
the latter more than a week before the 
other.” 

“Oh!” said Lake, quietly, for the 
first time exhibiting a slight change 
of countenance, and looking peevish 
and excited ; “yes, that certainly does 
look very oddly.” 

“And I think, Captain Lake, it 
behoves us to leave no stone unturned 
to sift this matter to the bottom.” 

“With what particular purpose, I 
don’t quite see,” said Lake. “Don’t 
you think possibly Mark Wyldermight 
think us very impertinent?” 

“T think, Captain Lake, on the con- 
trary, we might be doing that gentle- 
man the only service he is capable of 
receiving, and I know we should be 
doing something toward tracing and 
exposing the machinations of a con- 
spiracy.” 


“A conspiracy! I did not quite 
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see your meaning. Then, you really 
think there is a conspiracy—formed 
by him or against him, which ?” 

“ Against him, Captain Lake. Did 
the same idea never strike you?” 

“Not, I think, that I can recollect.” 

“Tn none of your conversations 
upon the subject with—with mem- 
bers of your family?” continued the 
attorney, with a grave significance. 

“T say, sir, I don’t recollect,” said 
Lake, glaring for an instant in his face 
very savagely. “ And it seems to me, 
that sitting here, you fancy yourself 
examining some vagrant or poacher 
at Gylingden Sessions. And pray, 
sir, have you no evidence in the let- 
ters you speak of but the insertion of 
dates,and the posting them in inverse 
order, to lead you to that strong con- 
clusion ?” 

“ None, as supplied by the letters 
themselves,” answered Larkin, a little 
doggedly, “and I venture to think 
that is rather strong.” 

“ Quite so, to a mind like yours,” 
said Lake, with a faint gleam of his 
unpleasant smile thrown upon the 
floor, “but other men don’t see it,and 
I hope, at all events, there’s a likeli- 
hood that Mark Wylder will soon re- 
turn, and look after his own business 
—I’m quite tired of it, and of” (he 
was going to say yow)—“ of everything 
connected with it.” 

“This delay is attended with more 
serious mischief. The Vicar, his bro- 
ther, had a promise of money from 
him, and is disappointed—in very 
great embarrassments; and, in fact, 
were it not for some temporary assist- 
ance, which I may mention—although 
I don’t speak of such things—I af- 
forded him myself, he must have been 
ruined,” 

“Tt is very sad,” said Lake ; “ but 
he ought not to have married without 
an income,” 

“Very true, Captain Lake—there’s 
no defending that—it was wrong, but 
the retribution is terrible,” and the 
righteous man shook his tall head. 

“Don’t you think he might take 
stepstorelieve himself considerably ?” 

“T don’t see it, Captain Lake,” 
said the Attorney, sadly and drily. 

“* Well, you know best; but are not 
there resources ?” 

“T don’t see, Captain Lake, what 
you point at.” 

“Tl give him something for his 
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reversion if he chooses, and make him 
comfortable for his life.” 

The Attorney somehow didn’t seem 
to take kindly to this proposition. 
We know he had imagined for him- 
self some little flirtation on this be- 
half, and cherished a secret tend re for 
the same reversion. Perhaps he had 
other plans, too. At all events he 
said— - 

“T don’t know, sir, that the Reve- 
rend Mr. Wylder would entertain 
anything in the nature of a sale of his 
reversion. I rather think the con- 
trary. I don’t think his friends would 
advise it.” 

“And why not? it was never more 
than a contingency; and now they 
say Mark Wylder is married, and has 
children; they tell me he was seen 
at Ancona,” said Lake, tranquilly. 

“They tell you! who are they ?” 
said the Attorney, and his dove’s 
eyes were gone again, and the rat’s 
eyes unequivocally looking out of the 
small pink lids. 

“They—they,” repeated Captain 
Lake. “Why, of course, sir, I use the 
word in its usual sense—that is, there 
was a rumour when I was last in 
town, and I really forget who told 
me. Some one, two, or three, per- 
haps.” 

“Do you think it’s trne, sir?” per- 
sisted Mr. Larkin. 

“No, sir, I don't,” said Captain 
Lake, fixing his eyes for 2 moment 
with a frank stare on the Attorney’s 
face; “but it is quite possible it may 
be true.” 

“Tf it zs, you know, sir,” said Jos 
Larkin, “the reversion would be a 
bad purchase at a half-penny. I 
don’t believe it either, sir,” re- 
sumed the Attorney, after a little in- 
terval ; “and I could not advise the 
party you named, sir, to sell his re- 
mainder for a song.” 

“You'll advise as you please, sir, 
and no doubt not without sufficient 
reason,” retorted Captain Lake. 

There was a suspicion of a sneer— 
not in his countenance, not in his 
tone, not necessarily in his words—but 
somehow a suspicion, which stung 
the Attorney like a certainty, and a 
pinkish flush tinged his forehead. 

Perhaps Mr. Larkin had not yet 
formed any distinct plans, and was 
really in considerable dubitation. But 
as we know, perceiving that the situa- 
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tion of affairs, like all uncertain con- 
junctures, offered manifestly an oppor- 
tunity for speculation, he was, per- 
haps, desirous, like our old friend, 
Sinbad, of that gleam of light which 
might show him the gold and pre- 
cious stones with which the floor of 
his catacomb was strewn. 

“You see, Captain Lake, to speak 
quite frankly—there’s nothing like 
being perfectly frank and open—al- 
though you have not treated me with 
confidence, which, of course, was not 
called for in this particular instance— 
I may as well say, in passing, that I 
have no doubt on my mind you know 
a _ deal more than you care to 
tell about the fate of Mr. Mark Wy]l- 
der. I look upon it, sir, that that 
party has been made away with.” 

“Old villain!” exclaimed Lake, 
starting up, with a sudden access of 
energy, and his face looked whiter 
still than usual—perhaps it was only 
the light. 

“Tt won’t do, sir,” said Larkin, with 
a sinister quietude. “I say there’s 
been foul play. I think, sir, you’ve 
got him into some foreign mad-house, 
or place of confinement, and I won't 
stop till its sifted to the bottom. It 
is my duty, sir.” 

Captain Lake’s slender hand sprang 
on the Attorney’s collar, coat and 
waistcoat together, and his knuckles, 
hard and sharp, were screwed against 
Mr. Larkin’s jaw-bone, as he shook 
him, and his face was like a drift of 
snow, with two yellow fires glaring 
in it. 

It was ferine and spectral, and so 
tremendously violent, that the long 
Attorney, expecting nothing of the 
sort, was thrown out of his balance 
against the chimney-piece. 

“You d——d old miscreant! P’ll 
—Tl’ll pitch you out of the window.” 

“T—TI say, let go. You're mad, 
sir,” said the Attorney, disengaging 
himself with a sudden and violent 
effort, and standing, with the back 
of a tall chair grasped in both hands, 
and the seat interposed between him- 
self and Captain Lake. He was 
twisting his neck uncomfortably in 
his shirt collar, and for some seconds 
was more agitated, in a different way, 
than his patron was. 

The fact was, that Mr. Larkin hada 
little mistaken his man. He had never 
happened before to see him in one of 
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his violent moods, and fancied that hig 
apathetic manner indicated a person 
more easily bullied. There was 
something, too, in the tone and look 
of Captain Lake which went a good 
way to confound and perplex his sus- 
picions, and he half fancied that the 
masterstroke he had hazarded was a 
rank and irreparable blunder. Some- 
thing of this, I am sure, appeared in 
his countenance, and Captain Lake 
looked awfully savage, and each gen- 
tleman stared the other full in the 
face, with more frankness than be- 
came two such diplomatists. 

“Allow me to speak a word, Cap- 
tain Lake.” 

“You d d old miscreant!” re- 
peated the caxdescent Captain. 

“Allow me to say, you misappre- 
hend.” 

“ You infernal old cur !” 

“T mean no imputation upon you, 
sir. I thought you might have com- 
mitted a mistake—any man may ; 
perhaps you have. I have acted, 
Captain Lake, with fidelity in all re- 
spects to you, and to every client for 
whom I’ve been engaged. Mr. Wyl- 
der is my client, and I was bound to 
say I was not satisfied about his pre- 
sent position, which seems to me un- 
accountable, except on the supposition 
that he is under ‘restraint of some 
sort. I never said you were to blame; 
but you may be in error respecting 
Mr. Wylder. You may have taken 
steps, Captain Lake, under a mistake. 
I never went further than that. On 
reflection, you'll say so. I didn’t, 
upon my honour.” 

“Tm glad you say so,” said Lake. 
“You did not mean to insult me, sir?” 

“Upon my honour, and conscience, 
and soul, Captain Lake,” said the 
Attorney, stringing together, in his 
vindication, all the articles he was 
assumed most to respect, ‘‘ I am per- 
fectly frank, I do assure you. I never 
supposed for an instant more than I 
say. I could not imagine—I am 
amazed you have so taken it.” 

“But you think I exercise some 
control or coercion upon my cousin, 
Mr. Mark Wylder. He’s not a man, 
T can tell you, wherever he is, to be 
bullied, no more than I am. I don’t 
correspond with him. I have nothing 
to do with him or his affairs ; I wash 
my hands of him.” 

Captain Lake turned and walked 
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quickly to the door, but came back 
as suddenly. 

“Shake hands, sir. We'll forget 
it. I accept what you say ; but don’t 
talk that way to me again. I can’t 
imagine what the devil put such stuff 
in your head, I don’t care two pence. 
No one’s to blame but Wylder him- 
self. I say I don’t care a farthing. 
Upon my honour, I quite see—I now 
acquit you. You could not mean 
what you seemed to say; and I can’t 
understand how a sensible man like 
you, knowing Mark Wylder, and 
Enotes me, sir, could use such— 
such ambiguous language. I have 
no more influence with him, and can 
no more utfect his doings, or what you 
call his fate—and, to say the truth, 
care about them no more than the 
child unborn. He’s his own master, 
of course. What the devil can you’ve 
been dreaming of. I don’t even get 
a letter from him. He’s nothing to 
me. 

“You have misunderstood me; but 
that’s over, sir. I may have spoken 


with warmth, fearing that you might 
be acting under some cruel misappre- 
hension—that’s all; and you don’t 
think worse of me, I’m very sure, 


Captain Lake, for a little indiscreet 
zeal on behalf of a gentleman who 
has treated me with such unlimited 
confidence as Mr. Wylder. I'd do 
the same for you, sir; it’s my cha- 
racter.” 

The two gentlemen, you perceive, 
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though still agitated, were becoming 
reasonable, and more or less compli- 
mentary and conciliatory ; and the 
masks which an electric gust had dis- 
placed for a moment, revealing gross 
and somewhat repulsive lineaments, 
were being readjusted, while each 
looked over his shoulder. 

I am sorry to say that when that 
good man, Mr. Larkin, left his pre- 
sence, Captain Lake indulged in a 

rfectly blasphemous monologue. 
His fury was excited to a pitch that 
was very nearly ungovernable ; and 
after it had exhibited itself in the 
way I have said, Captain Lake opened 
a little despatch-box, and took there- 
from a foreign letter, but three days 
received. He read it through : his ill- 
omened smile expanded toa grin that 
was undisguisedly diabolical. With 
a scissors he clipt his own name where 
it oceurred from the thin sheet, and 
then, in red ink and Roman capitals, 
he scrawled a line or two across the 
interior of the letter, enclosed it in an 
envelope, directed it, and then rang 
the bell. 

He ordered the tax-cart and two 
horses to drive tandem. The Cap- 
tain was rather a good whip, and he 
drove at a great pace to Dollington, 
took the train on to Charteris, there 
pees his letter, and so returned; 
1is temper continuing savage all that 
evening, and in a modified degree in 
the same state for several days after. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


AN OLD FRIEND LOOKS INTO THE GARDEN AT REDMAN’S FARM. 


Lapy CHELFORD, with one of those 
sudden changes of front which occur 
in female strategy, on hearing that 
Stanley Lake was actually accepted 
by Doreas, had assailed both him and 
his sister, whom heretofore she had a 
good deal petted and distinguished, 
with a fury that was startling. As 
respects Rachel, we know how unjust 
was the attack. And when the dowa- 
ger opened her fire on Rachel, the 
young lady replied with a spirit and 
dignity to which she was not at all 
accustomed. 

So soon as Dorcas obtained a hear- 
ing, which was not for some time— 
for she, “‘as a miserable and ridicu- 
lous victim and idiot,” was nearly as 
deep in disgrace as those “shameless 


harpies, the Lakes’—she told the 
whole truth as respected all parties 
with her superb and tranquil frank- 
ness. 

Lady Chelford ordered her horses, 
and was about to leave Brandon 
next morning. But rheumatism ar- 
rested her indignant flight ; and dur- 
ing her week’s confinement to her 
room, her son contrived so that she 
consented to stay for “the odious cere- 
mony,” and was even sourly civil to 
Miss Lake, who received her ad- 
vances quite as coldly as they were 
made. 

To Miss Lake, Lord Chelford, 
though not in set terms, yet in 
many pleasanter ways, apologized for 
his mother’s impertinence. Dorcas 
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had told him alsothe story of Rachel’s 
decided opposition to the marriage. 
He was so particularly respectful 
to her—he showed her by the very 
form into which he shaped his good 
wishes that he knew how frankly she 
had opposed the marriage--how true 
she had been to her friend Dorcas— 
and she understood him, and was 


grateful. 

In fact, Lord Chelford, whatever 
might be his opinion of the motives 
of Captain Lake and the prudence of 
Dorcas, was clearly disposed to make 
the best of the inevitable, and to 
stamp the new Brandon alliance with 
whatever respectability his frank re- 
cognition could give it. 

Old Lady Chelford’s bitter and 
ominous acquiescence also came, and 
the presence of mother and son at 
the solemnity averted the family scan- 
dal which the old lady’s first access 
of frenzy threatened. 

This duty discharged, she insisted, 
in the interest of her rheumatism, 
upon change of air; and on arriving 
at Duxley, was quite surprised to find 
Lady Dulhampton and her daughters 
there upon a similar quest. 

About the matrimonial likelihoods 
of gentlemen with titles and estates 
Fame, that most tuft-hunting of divi- 
nities, is always distending her cheeks, 
and blowing the very finest flourishes 
her old trumpet affords. 

Lord Chelford was not long away 
when the story of Lady Constance 
was again aliveand vocal. It reached 
old Jackson through his sister, who 
was married to the brother of the 
Marquis of Dulhampton’s solicitor. 
It reached Lake from Tom Twitters, of 
his club, who kept the Brandon Cap- 
tain au courant of the town-talk ; and 
it came to Dorcas in a more authentic 
fashion, though mysteriously, and 
rather in the guise of a conundrum 
than of a distinct bit.of family intelli- 
gence, from no less a person than the 
old Dowager Lady Chelford herself. 

Stanley Lake, who had begun to 
entertain, hopes for Rachel in that 
direction, went down to Redman’s 
Farm, and, after his bleak and bitter 
fashion, rated the young lady for hav- 
ing perversely neglected her oppor- 
tunities and repulsed that most desi- 
rable parti. In this he was intensely 
in earnest, for the connexion would 
have done wonders for Captain Lake 
in the county. 
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Rachel met this coarse attack with 
uiet contempt; told him that Lord 
helford had, she supposed, no idea 
of marrying out of his own rank ; and 
further, that he, Captain Lake, must 
perfectly comprehend, if he could not 
appreciate, the reasons which would 
for ever bar any such relation. 

But Rachel, though she treated-the 
subject serenely in this interview, 
was sadder and more forlorn than 
ever, and lay awake at night, and, 
perhaps, if we knew all, shed some 
secret tears ; and then with time came 
healing of these sorrows. 

It was a fallacy, a mere chimera, 
that was gone; an impracticability 
too. She had smiled at it as such 
when Dorcas used to hint at it ; but 
are there no castles in the clouds 
which we like to inhabit, although we 
know them altogether air-built, and 
whose evaporation desolates us ¢ 

Rachel’s talk with the Vicar were 
frequent ; and poorlittle Mrs. William 
Wylder, who knew not the reason of 
his visits, fell slowly, and to the good 
man’s entire bewilderment, into a 
chronic jealousy. It expressed itself 
enigmatically ; it was circumlocutory, 
sad, and mysterious. 

“ Little Fairy was ‘so pleased with 
his visit to Redman’s Farm to-day. 
He told me all about it; did not you, 
little man? But still you love poor 
old mamma best of all; you would not 
like to have a new mamma. Ah, no; 
you'd rather have your poor old, ugly 
Mussie. I wish I was handsome, my 
little man, and clever ; but wishing is 
vain. 

“ Ah! Willie, there was a time when 
you could not see how ugly and dull 
your poor foolish little wife was; but 
it could not last forever. How did it 
happen—oh, how !—you such a scho- 
lar, so clever, so handsome, my beau- 
tiful Willie—how did you ever look 
down on poor wretched me ?” 

“T think it will be fine, Willie, and 
Miss Lake willexpect youat Redman’s 
Farm ; and little Fairy will go too; 
yes, you'd like to go, and mamma will 
stay at home, and try to be useful in 
her poor miserable way,” and so on. 

The Vicar thinking of other things, 
never seeing the reproachful irony in 
all this, would take it quite literally, 
assent sadly, and with little Fairy by 
the hand, set forth for Redman’s 
Farm; and the good little body, to the 
amazement of her two maids, would 
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be heard passionately weeping in the 
parlour in her forsaken state. 

At last there came a great upbraid- 
ing, a great eclatrcissement, and 
laughter, and crying, and hugging; and 
the poor little woman, quite relieved, 
went off immediately, in her gratitude, 
to Raehel, and paid her quite an 
affectionate little visit. 

Jealousy is very unreasonable. But 
have we no compensation in this, that 
the love which begets it is often as un- 
reasonable? Look in the glass, and 
theninto your own heart, and ask your 
conscience, next, “am I really quite 
a hero, or altogether so lovely, as [am 
beloved?” Keep the answer to your- 
self, but be tender with the vehement 
follies of your jealous wife. Poor 
mortals! It is but a short time we 
have to love, and be jealous, and love 
again. 

One night, after a long talk in the 
morning with good William Wylder, 
and great dejection following, all on 
a sudden, Rachel sat up in her bed, 
and in a pleasant voice, and looking 
more like herself than she had for 
many months, she said-— 

“] think I have found the true 
way out of my troubles, Tamar. At 
every sacrifice to be quite honest-; and 
to that, Tamar, I have made up my 
mind at last, thank God. Come, 
Tamar, and kiss me, for I am free 
once more.” 

So that night passed peacefully. 

Rachel—a changed Rachel still— 
though more like her early self, was 
now in the tiny garden of Redman’s 
Farm. The early spring was already 
showing its bright green through 
the brown of winter, and sun and 
shower alternating, and the gay gos- 
siping of sweet birds among the 
branches, were calling the young crea- 
tion from its slumbers. The air was so 
sharp, so clear, so sunny, the mysteri- 
ous sense of coming lifesoinvigorating, 
and the sounds and aspect of nature so 
rejoicing, that Rachel with her gaunt- 
lets on, her white basket of flower 
seeds, her trowel, and all her garden 
implements beside her, felt her own 
spring of life return, and rejoiced in 
the glad hour that shone round her. 

Lifting up her eyes she saw Lord 
Chelford looking over the little gate. 

“What a charming day,” said he, 
with his pleasant smile, raising his 
hat, “and how very ees to see 
you at your pretty industry again.” 
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As Rachel came forward in her 
faded gardening costume, an old silk 
shawl about her shoulders, and hood- 
wise over her head, somehow very 
becoming, there was a blush—he 
could not help seeing it—on her young 
face, and-for a moment her fine eyes 
dropped, and she looked up, smiling 
a more thoughtful and a sadder smile 
than inolddays. The picture of that 
smile so gay and fearless, and yet so 
feminine, rose up beside the sadder 


‘smile that greeted him now, and he 


thought of Ondine without and 
Ondine with a soul. 

“T am afraid Iam a very imper- 
tinent—at least a very inquisitive— 
wayfarer; but I could not pass by- 
without a word, even at the risk of 
interrupting you. And the truth is, 
I believe, if it had not been for that 
chance of seeing and interrupting you, 
I should not have passed through 
Redman’s Dell to-day.” 

He laughed a little as he said this; 
and held her hand some seconds 
longer than is strictly usual in such 
a greeting. 

“You are staying at Brandon?’ 
said Rachel, not knowing exactly what 
to say. 

“Yes ; Dorcas, who is always very 
good to me, made me promise to come 
whenever [ was at Drackley. I ar- 
rived yesterday, and they tell me you 
stay so much at home, that possibly 
you might not appear in the upper 
world for two or three days ; 30 I had 
not patience, you see.” 

It was now Rachel’s turn to laugh 
a gentle little roulade; but somehow 
her talk was neither so gay, nor so 
voluble, as it used to be. She liked 
to listen ; she would not for the world 
their little conversation ended before 
its time ; but. there was an unwonted 
difficulty in finding anything to say. 

“Tt is quite true; lam more a stay- 
at-home than I used to be. I believe 
we learn to prize home more the 
longer we live.” 

“ What a wise old lady! I did not 
think of that; I have only learned 
that whatever is most prized is hard- 
est to find.” 

“And spring is come again,” con- 
tinued Rachel, passing by this little 
speech, ‘‘and my labours recommence, 
And though the day is longer, there 
is more to do in it, you see.” 

“T don’t wonder at your beinga 
‘stay-at-home,’ for, to my eyes,.it is 
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the prettiest spot of earth in all the 
wae ; and if you find it half as hard 
te leave it as [ do, your staying here 
is quite accounted for.” 

his little speech, also, Rachel un- 
derstood quite well, though she went 
on as if she did not. 

“ And this little garden costs, I as- 
sure you, a great deal of wise 
thought. In sowing my annuals I 
have so much to forecast and arrange; 
suitability of climate, for we have sun 
and shade here, succession of bloom 
and contrast. of colour, and ever so 
many other important things.” 

m i can quite imagine it, though it 
did not strike me before,” he said, 
looking on her with a smile of plea- 
sant and peculiar interest, which 
somehow gave a reality to this play- 
ful talk; “it is quite true; and I 
should not have thought of it—it is 
very pretty,” and he laughed a gentle 
little laugh, glancing over the tiny 

arden. 

“ But, after all, there is no picture of 
flowers, or still-life, or even of land- 
scape, that will interest long. You 
must be very solitary here, at times— 
that is, you must have a great deal 
more resource than I, or, indeed, 


almost anyone I know, or this solitude 
must at times be oppressive ;—I hope 
so, at least, for that would force you 


to appear among us sometimes.” 

“No, Iam not lonely—that is, not 
lonelier than is good for me. I have 
such a treasure of an old nurse—poor 
old Tamar—who tells me stories, and 
reads to me, and listens to my follies 
and temper, and sometimes says very 
wise things, too; and the good Vicar 
comes often—this is one of his days— 
with his beautiful little boy, and talks 
so well, and answers my follies and 
explains all my perplexities, and is 
really a great help and comfort.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Chelford, with 
the same pleasant smile, “‘ he told me 
so; and seems so pleased to have 
met with so clever a pupil. Are 

ou coming to Brandon this evening? 

e asked William Wylder, perhaps 

he will be with us. I do hope you 

will come, Dorcas says there is no 

use in writing; but that you know 

you are always welcome. May I say 
you'll come?” 

Rachel smiled sadly on the snow- 
drops at her feet, and shook her head 
a little. 

“No, I must stay at home this 
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evening—I mean I have not spirits to 
go to Brandon. Thank Dorcas very 
much from me—that is, if you really 
mean that she asked me.” 

“T am so sorry—I am so disap- 
pointed,” said Lord Chelford, looking 
gravely and inquiringly at her. He 
began, I think, to fancy some estrange- 
ment there. “But perhaps to-mor- 
row—perhaps even to-day—you may 
relent, youknow. Don’t say it is im- 
possible.” 

Rachel smiled at the ground, as 
before ; and then, with a little sigh 
and a shake of her head, said— 

“ No.” 

“Well, I must tell Dorcas she was 
right—you are very inexorable and 
cruel.” 

“T am very cruel to keep you here 
so long—and I, too, am forgetting the 
Vicar, who will be here immediately, 
and I must meet him in a costume 
less like the Woman of Endor.” 

Lord Chelford, leaning on the little 
wicket, put his arm over, and she gave 
him her hand again. 

“ Good-bye,” said Rachel. 

“Well, I suppose I, too, must say 
good-bye ; and I’Jl say a great deal 
more,” said he, in a peculiar, odd tone, 
that was very firm, and yet indeserib- 
ably tender. And he held her slender 
hand, from which she had drawn the 
gauntlet, in his. “ Yes, Rachel, I will 
—TI’ll say everything. We are old 
friends now—you'll forgive me calling 
yon Rachel—it may be perhaps the 

ast time.” 

Rachel was standing there with 
such a beautiful blush, and downcast 
eyes, and her hand in his. 

“T liked you always, Rachel, from 
the first moment I saw you—I liked 
you better and better—indescribably 
indeed, I do; and I’ve grown to like 
you so, that if I lose you, I think I 
shall never be the same again.” 

There was a very little pause, the 
blush was deeper, her eyes lower still. 

“T admire you, Rachel—I like your 
character—I have grown to love you 
with all my heart and mind—quite 
desperately, I think. I know there 
are things against me—there are bet- 
ter-looking fellows than I—and—and 
a great many things—and I know 
very well that you will judge for 
yourself—quite differently from other 
girls ; and I can’t say with what fear 
and hope I await what you may say ; 
but this you may be sure of, you will 
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never find anyone to love you better 
Rachel—I think, so well—and—an 
now—that is all. Do you think you 
could, ever, like me?” 

But Rachel’s hand, on a sudden, 
with a slight quiver, was drawn from 


is, 

“Lord Chelford, I can’t describe 
how grateful Iam, and howastonished, 
but it could never be—no—never.” 

“Rachel, perhaps you mean my 
mother—I have told her everything 
—she will receive you with all the 
respect you so well deserve ; and with 
all her faults, she loves me, and will 
love you still more.” 

“No, Lord Chelford, no.” She was 
= now, and looking very sadly in: 

is eyes. “It is not that, but only 
that you must never, never speak of 


again. 

“Oh, Rachel, darling; you must not 
say that—I love you so—so desper- 
ately, you don’t know.” 

“T can say nothing else, Lord Chel- 
ford. My mind is quite made up—I 
am inexpressibly grateful—you will 
never know how grateful—but except 
as a friend—and won’t you still be my 
friend ?—I never can regard you.” 

Rachel was so pale that her very 


lips were white as she spoke this ina 
melancholy but very firm way. 

“Oh, Rachel, it is a great blow— 
maybe if you thought it over !—Irll 
wait any time.” 

“No, Lord Chelford, I’m quite un- 
worthy of your preference ; but time 
cannot change me—and I am speak- 
ing, not from impulse, but conviction. 
This is our secret—yours and mine— 
and we'll forget it; and I could not 
bear to lose your friendship—you’ll 
2 my friend still—won’t you, good- 

ret” 


“God bless you, Rachel.” And hehur- 
riedly kissed the hand she had plaeed 
in his, and without a word more, or 
looking back, he walked swiftly down 
the wooded road, towards Gylingden. 

So, then, it had come and gone— 
gone for ever. 

“Margery, bring the basket in. TI 
think a shower is coming.” 

And she picked up her trowel and 
other ingle and placed them in 
the porch, and glanced up towards 
the clouds, as if she had nothing to 
think of but her gardening and the 
weather, and as if her heart was not 
breaking. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


THE VICAR’S COMPLICATIONS, WHICH LIVELY PEOPLE HAD BETTER NOT READ. 


WILLIAM WyYLpEr’s reversion was 
very tempting. But Lawyer Larkin 
knew the value of the precious metals, 
and waited for more data. The more 
he thought over his foreign corres- 
ondence, and his interview with 
ke, the more steadily returned upon 
his mind the old conviction that the 
gallant Captain was deep in the secret, 
whatever it might be. 

Whatever his motive—and he al- 
ways had a distinct motive, though 
sometimes not easily discoverable— 
he was a good deal addicted now to 
commenting, in his confidential talk 
with religious gossips and others, 
upon the awful state of the poor 

icar’s affairs, his inconceivable pro- 
digality, the unaccountable sums he 
had made away with, and his own 
anxiety to hand over the direction of 
such a hopeless complication of debt, 
and abdicate in favour of any com- 
petent captain the command of the 
water-logged and foundering 7 

“Why, his brother Mark could get 


him cleverly out of it—could not 
he?” wheezed the pork-butcher. 

“More serious than you suppose,” 
answered Larkin, with a shake of his 
head. 

“Tt can’t go beyond five hundred, 
or say nine hundred—eh, at the out- 
side?” 

“Nine hundred—say double as 
many thousand, and I’m afraid you'll 
be nearer the mark. You'll not men- 
tion, of course, and I’m only feeling 
my way just now, and speaking con- 
jecturally altogether ; but I’m afraid 
it is enormous—I need not remind 
you not to mention.” 

I cannot, of course, say how Mr. 
Larkin’s oreieriar reached so pro- 
digious an elevation, but I can now 
comprehend why it was desirable 
that this surprising estimate of the 
Vicar’s liabilities should prevail. Mr. 
Jos Larkin had a weakness for enve- 
loping much of what he said and 
wrote in an honourable mystery... He 
liked writing private or confidential 
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at top of his notes, without apparent 
right or even reason to impose either 
privacy or confidence upon the per- 
sons to whom he wrote. There was, 
in fact, often in the good attorney’s 
mode of transacting business, just a 
soupcon or flavour of an arriére pen- 
ste, of a remote and unseen plan, 
which was a little unsatisfactory. 

Now, with the Vicar he was im- 
perative that the matter of the rever- 
sion should be strictly confidential— 
altogether “sacred,” in fact. 

* You see, the fact is, my dear Mr. 
Wylder, I never meddle in speculative 
things. It is not a class of business 
that I like or would touch with one 
of my fingers, so to speak,” and he 
shook his head gently; “and I may 
say, if I were supposed to be ever so 
slightly engaged in these risky things, 
it would be the ruin of me. I don’t 
like, however, sending you into the 
jaws of the city sharks-—I use the 
term, my dear Mr. Wylder, advisedly— 
and I make a solitary exception in 
your case ; but the fact is, if I thought 
you would mention the matter, I 
couldnottouchitevenforyou. There’s 
Captain Lake, of Brandon, for in- 
stance—I should not be surprised if I 
lost the Brandon business the day 
after the matter reached his ears. All 
men are not like you and me, my dear 
Mr. Wylder. The sad experience of 
my profession has taught me that a 
suspicious man of the world, without 
religion, my dear Mr. Wylder,” and 
he lifted his pink eyes, and shook his 
long head and long hands in unison— 
“without religion—will imagine any- 
thing. They can’t understand us.” 

Now, the fifty pounds which good 
Mr. Larkin had procured for the im- 
provident Vicar, bore interest, I am 
almost ashamed to say, at thirty per 
cent. per annum, and ten per cent. 
more the first year. But you are to 
remember that the security was al- 
together speculative ; and Mr. Larkin, 
of course, made the best terms he 
could, 


Annual premium ona po-) £ s. d. 
licy for £100 [double in- 
surance being insisted | 
upon by lender, to cover 
contingent expenses,and 
life not insurable a de- 
licacy of the lungs being 
admitted] on the er 


nary scale, 
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Annuity payable tolender,) £ s. d. 
clear of premium, these- | 
curity being cansidaen't 710.9 
tory, 


£17 10 0 


Ten pounds of which (the premium), 
together with four pounds ten shil- 
lings for expenses, &c., were payable 
in advance. So that thirty-two pounds, 
out of his borrowed fifty, were forfeit 
for these items, within a year and a 
month. In the meantime the fifty 
pounds had gone, as we know, direct 
to Cambridge ; and he was called 
upon to pay forthwith ten pounds for 
premium, and four pounds ten shil- 
lings for “expenses.” Quod impos- 
sibile. 

The Attorney had nothing for it 
but to try to induce the lender to let 
him have another fifty pounds, pend- 
ing the investigation of title—another 
fifty, of which he was to get, in fact, 
eighteen pounds. Somehow, therack- 
ing off of this bitter vintage from one 
vessel into another did not seem to 
improve its quality. On the con- 
trary, things were growing decidedly 
more awful. 

Now, there came from Messrs. Bur- 
lington and Smith a peremptory de- 
mand for the fourteen pounds ten 
shillings, and an equally summary oné 
for twenty-eight pounds fourteen shil- 
lings and eight pence, their costs in 
this matter. 

When the poor Vicar received this 
latter blow, he laid the palm of his 
hand on the top of his head, as if to 
prevent his brain from boiling over. 
Twenty-eight pounds fourteen shil- 
lings and eight pence! Quod impos- 
sibile again. 

When he saw Larkin, that con- 
scientious guardian of his client’s in- 
terests scrutinized the bill of costs 
very jealously, and struck out be- 
tween four and five pounds. He ex- 
plained to the Vicar the folly of bor- 
rowing insignificant and insufficient 
sums—the trouble, and consequently 
the cost, of which was just as great 
as of an adequate one. He was de- 
termined, if he could, to pull him 
through this. But he must raise a 
sufficient sum, for the expense of 
going into title would be something ; 
and he would write sharply to Bur- 
lington, Smith, and Co., and had no 
doubt the costs would be settled for 
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twenty-three pounds. And Mr. Jos 
Larkin’s opinion upon the matter was 
worthy of respect, inasmuch as he was 
himself, under the rose, the “Co.” of 
that firm, and ministered its capital. 

“The fact is you must, my dear Mr. 
Wylder, make an effort. It won’t do 

edling and tinkering in such a case. 

ou will be in a worse position than 
ever, unless you boldly raise a thou- 
sand pounds—if I can manage such a 
transaction upon a security of the 
kind. Consolidate all your _liabili- 
ties, and keep a sum in hand. You 
are well connected—powerful rela- 
tives—your brother has Huxton, four 
hundred a-year, whenever old-——the 
—the present incumbent goes—and 
there are other things beside—but 
you must not allow yourself to be 
ruined through timidity ; and if you 
go to the wall without an effort, and 
allow yourself to be slurred in public, 
what becomes of your chance of pro- 
motion ?” 

And now title went up to Burling- 
ton, Smith, and Co., to examine and 
approve ; and from that firm, I am 
sorry to say, abillof costs was coming, 
when deeds were prepared and all 


done, exceeding three hundred and 
fifty pounds; and there was a little 
reminder from good Jos Larkin for 
two hundred and fifty pounds more. 
This, of course, was to await Mr. 
Wylder’s perfect convenience. The 


Vicar knew him—he never pressed 
any man. Then there would be in- 
surances in proportion ; and interest, 
as we see, was not trifling. And alto- 
gether, I am afraid, our friend, the 
Vicar, was being extricated in a rather 
embarrassing fashion. 

Now, I have known cases in which 
good-natured debauchees have inter- 
ested themselves charitably in the 
difficulties of families ; and I think 
I knew, almost before they suspected 
it, that their generous imterference 
was altogether due to one fine pair 
of eyes, and a pretty tournere, in the 
distressed family circle. Under a 
like half-delusion, Mr. Jos Larkin, in 
the guise of charity, was prosecuting 
his designs upon the Vicar’s rever- 
sion, and often most cruelly and most 
artfully, when he frankly fancied his 
conduct most praiseworthy. 

And really I do not myself know, 
that, considering poor William’s lia- 
bilities and his means, and how many 
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chances there were against that re- 
version ever becoming a fact, that I 
would not myself have advised his 
selling it, if a reasonable price were 
obtainable. 

“ All this power will I give thee,” 
said the devil, “and the glory of 
them ; for that is delivered unto me, 
and to whomsoever I will I give it.” 
The world belongs to the rascals. It 
is like “the turf,’ where, every one 
admits, an honest man can hardly 
hold his own. Jos Larkin looked 
down on the seedy and distracted 
Vicar from an immense moral eleva- 
tion. He heard him talk of religion 
with disgust. He owed him costs, and, 
beside, costsalso to Burlington, Smith, 
and Co. Was there not Talkative 
in “ Pilgrim’s Progress?’ I believe 
there are few things more provoking 
than that a man who owes youmoney, 
and can’t pay the interest, should 
pretend to religion to your face, ex- 
cept, perhaps, his giving sixpence in 
charity. 

The Attorney was prosperous. He 
accounted for it by his attributes, 
and the blessing that waits on in- 
dustry and integrity. He did not see 
that luck and selfishness had any- 
thing to do with it. No man ever 
failed but through his own fault— 
none ever succeeded but by his de- 
servings. The Attorney was in a posi- 
tion to lecture the Rev. Mr. Wylder. 
In his presence, religion, in the Vicar's 
mouth, was an impertinence. 

The Vicar, on the other hand, was 
all that we know. Perhaps, in com- 
parison, his trial is, in some sort, a 
blessing; and that there is no greater 
snare than the state of the man with 
whom all goes smoothly, and who 
mistakes his circumstances for his 
virtues. 

The poor Vicar and his little follow- 
ing were got pretty well intothe Furces 
Caudinaw. Mr. Jos Larkin, if he did not 
march him out, to do him justice, had 
had no hand in primarily bringing 
him there. There was no reason, 
however, why the respectable lawyer 
should not make whatever was to be 
fairly made of the situation. The 
best thing for both was, perhaps, that 
the one should sell, and the other 
buy the reversion. Larkin had no 
apprehensions about the nature of the 
dealing. He was furnished with an 
excellent character—his cheques were 
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always honoured—his tots always 
unexceptionable—his vouchers never 
anything but exact. He had twice 
been publicly complimented in this 
sense, when managing Lord Hedge- 
row’s estate. No man had, I believe, 
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a higher reputation in his walk—few 
men were more formidable. I think 
it was Lawyer Larkin’s private canon, 
in his dealings with men, that every 
thing was moral that was not contrary 
to an Act of Parliament. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


BRANDON CHAPEL ON SUNDAY. 


For a month and three days Mr. Jos 
Larkin was left to ruminate without 
any new light upon the dusky land- 
scape now constantly before his eyes. 
At the end of that time a foreign let- 
ter came for him to The Lodge. It 
was not addressed in Mark Wylder’s 
hand—not the least like it. Mark’s 
was a bold, free hand, and if there 
was nothing particularly elegant 
neither was there anything that could 
be called vulgar init. But this was 
a decidedly villanous scrawl—in fact 
it was written as a self-educated 
butcher might pen a bill. There was 
nothing impressed on the wafer, but 
a poke of something like the ferule of 
a stick. 

The interior corresponded with the 
address, and the lines slanted con- 
foundedly. It was, however, on the 
whole, better spelled and expressed 
than the penmanship would have led 
one to expect. It said— 


“Mister LARKINS,— Respeckted 
sir, I write you, sir, to let you know 
has how there is no more Chance you 


shud ear of poor Mr. Mark Wylder— 
of hose orrible Death I make bold to 
aquainte you by this writing—which 
is Secret has yet from all—he bing 
Hid, and made away with in the 
dark. It is only Right is family shud 
know all, and is sad ending—wich I 
will tell before you, sir, in full, accor- 
den to my Best guess, as bin the 
family Lawyer ( ail, sir, you will find 
it usful to Tell this in secret to Cap- 
tain Lake, of Brandon Hall—But not 
on No account to any other). It is 
orrible, sir, to think a young gentle- 
man, with every think the world can 
give, shud be made away with so 
erewel in the dark. Though you do 
not rekelect me, sir, I know you 
well, Mr. Larkens, haven seen you 
hoffen when a boy. I wud not wish, 
sir, no noise made till I cum—which 
T am returning hoame, and will then 


travel to Gylingden strateways to see 
you. 
“Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ James Dutton.” 


This epistle disturbed Mr. Jos Lar- 
kin profoundly. He could recollect 
no such name as James Dutton. He 
did not know whether to believe this 
letter or not. He could not decide 
what present use to make of it, nor 
whether to mention it to Captain 
Lake ; nor if he did so, how it was 
best to open the matter. 

Captain Lake, he was confident, 
knew James Dutton—why otherwise 
should that person have desired his 
intelligence communicated to him. 
At least it proved that Dutton as- 
sumed the Captain to be speciall 
interested in what aiatapeal Mark 
Wyl!der’s fate ; and in so far it con- 
firmed his suspicions of Lake. Was 
it better to wait until he had seen 
Dutton, and heard his story, before 
hinting at his intelligence and his 
name—or was it wiser to do that at 
once, and watch its effect upon the 
gallant Captain narrowly, and trust 
to inspiration and the moment for 
striking out the right course. 

If this letter was true there was 
not a moment to be lost in bringing 
the purchase of the Vicar’s reveion 
to a point. The possibilities were 
positively dazzling. They were worth 
risking something. I am not sure 
that Mr. Larkin’s hand did not shake 
a little as he took the statement of 
_ again out of the Wylder tin box 

0. 2. 

Now, under the pressure of this in- 
quiry, a thing struck Mr. Larkin, 
strangely enough, which he had quite 
overlooked before. There were cer- 
tain ~ in the will of the late 
Mr. Wylder which limited a large 
portion of the great estate in strict 
settlement. Of course an attorney’s 
opinion upon a question of real pro- 
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perty is not conclusive.. Still they can’t 
elp knowing something of the bar- 
rister’s. special province ; and these 
words were very distinct—in fact they 
stunted down the Vicar’s reversion 
in the greater part of the property to 
a strict life estate. 

Long did fhe attorney pore over his 
copy of the will, with his finger and 
thumb closed on his under lip. The 
language was quite explicit—there 
was no way outofit, It was strictly 
a life estate. How could he have 
overlooked that? His boy, indeed, 
would take an estate tail—and could 
disentail whenever—if ever—he came 
of age. But that was in the clouds. 
Mackleston-on-the-Moor, however, 
and the Great Barnford estate were 
unaffected by these limitations ; and 
the rental which he now carefully 
consulted, told him these jointly were 
in round numbers worth £2,000 a 
year, and improvable. 

This letter of Dutton’s, to be sure, 
may turn out to be ali a lie or a blun- 
der. But it may prove to be strictly 


true ; and in that case it will be every 
thing that the deeds should be exe- 
euted and the parent completed 


before the arrival of this person, and 
the public notification of Mark Wyl- 
der’s death. 

“What a world it is, to be sure !” 
thought Mr. Larkin, as he shook his 
long head over Dutton’s _ letter. 
** How smoothly and simply every- 
thing would go, if only men would 
stick to truth! Here's this letter— 
how much time and trouble it costs 
me—how much opportunity possibly 
sacrificed, simply by reason of the 
incurable mendacity of men.” And 
he knocked the back of his finger 
bitterly on the open page. { 

Another thought now struck him 
for the first time. Was there no 
mode of “ hedging,” so that whether 
Mark Wylder were living or dead the 
Attorney should stand to win? 

Down came the Brandon boxes. 
The prudent Attorney turned the key 
in the door, and forth came the 
voluminous marriage settlement of 
Stanley Williams Lake, of Slobber- 
ligh, in the county of Devon, late 
Captain, &c., «&c., of the first part, 
oak Dorcas Adderley Brandon, of 
Brandon Hall, in the county of, &c., 
&c., of the second part, and soforth. 
And as he read this pleasant composi- 
tion through, he two or three times 
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murmured approvingly, “ Yes—yes— 
re His recollection had served 
lim eo rightly. There was the 
Five Oaks estate, specially excluded 
from settlement, worth £1,400 a year; 
but it was conditioned that the sai 
Stanley Williams Lake was not to 
deal with the said lands, except with 
the consent in writing of the said 
Dorcas, &c., who was to be a consent- 
ing party to the deed. 

If there was really something “ un- 
sound in the state of Lake’s relations,” 
and that he could be got to consider 
Lawyer Larkin as a friend worth 
keeping, that estate might be had a 
bargain—yes, a great bargain. 

Larkin walked off to Brandon, but 
there he learned that Captain Brandon 
Lake, as he now chose to call himself, 
had gone that morning to London, 

“ Business, I venture to say, and he 
went into that electioneering without 
even mentioning it either.” 

So thought Larkin, and he did not 
like this. It looked ominous, and 
like an incipient sliding away of the 
Brandon business. Well, no matter, 
all things worked together for good. 
It was probably well that he should 
not be too much shackled with con- 
siderations of that particular kind in 
a ala negotiation about Five 

aks. 

That night he posted a note to 
Burlington, Smith, and Co., and by 
Saturday night’s post there came 
down to the sheriff an execution for 
£123 and some odd shillings, upon a 
judgment on.a warrant to confess, at 
the suit of that firm, for costs and 
money advanced, against the poor 
Vicar, who never dreamed, as he 
conned over his next day’s sermon 
with his solitary candle, that the 
blow had virtually descended, and 
that his person and his homely fur- 
niture, the silver spoons his wife had 
brought him, and the two shelves half 
pa of old books which he had brought 

er, and all the rest of their little 
frugal trumpery, had passed into the 
hands of Messrs. Burlington, Smith, 
& Co. 

The Vicar on his way to the chapel 
passed Mr. Jos Larkin on the green 
—not near enough to speak—only to 
smnile and wave his hand kindly, and 
look after the good Attorney with one 
of those yearning grateful looks, which 
cling to straws upon the drowning 
stream of life. 
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The sweet chapel bell was just 
ceasing to toll as Mr. Jos Larkin 
entered the antique ribbed arches of 
the little aisle. Slim and tall, he 
glided, a chastened dignity in his long 
upturned countenance, and a faint 
halo of sainthead round his tall bald 
head. Having whispered his orisons 
into his well-brushed hat, and taken 
his seat, his dove-like eyes rested for 
a moment upon the Brandon seat. 

There was but one figure in it— 
slender, light-haired, with his yellow 
moustache and pale face, grown of 
late a little fatter. Captain Brandon 
Lake was a very punctual church- 
goer since the idea of trying the 
county at the next election had en- 
tered his mind. Dorcas was not very 
well. Lord Chelford had taken his 
departure, and your humble servant, 
who pens these pages, had gone for a 
few days to Malwich. There was no 

uest just then at Brandon, and the 
Centale sat alone on that devotional 
dais, the elevated floor of the great 
oaken Brandon seat. 

There were old Brandon and Wyl- 
der monuments built up against the 
walls. Figures cut in stone, and 
painted and gilded in tarnished 
splendour, according to the gorgeous 
barbarism of Elizabeth’s and the first 
Jameés’s age ; tablets in brass, marble- 

illared monuments, and a couple of 
ife-sized knights, armed cap-u-pie, 
on their backs, in the aisle. 

There is a stained window in the 
east which connoisseurs in that branch 
of medieval art admire. There is 
another very fine one over the Brandon 
pew—a freak, perhaps, of some of 
those old Brandons or Wylders, who 
had a strange spirit of cynicism ming- 
ling in their profligacy and violence. 

Reader, you have looked on Hans 
Holbein’s “Dance of Death,” that 
grim, phantasmal pageant, symbolic 
as a dream of Pharaoh ; and perbaps 
you bear in mind that design called 
“The Elector,”-in which the Prince, 
emerging from his palace gate, with a 
cloud of courtiers behind, is met by a 

or woman, her little child by the 

and, appealing to lis compassion, 
despising whom, he turns aw ay with 
a serene disdain. Be neath, in black 
letter, is inscribed, the text ‘_ Prin- 
ceps tnduetur meerore et quiescere 
Sacram superba potentium”—and 
gigantic Death lays his fingers on the 
great man’s ermine tippet. 
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It is a copy of this, which, in very 
splendid colouring, fills the window 
that lights the Brandon state seat in 
the chapel. The gules and gold were 
reflected on the young man’s head, 
and with a vague augury, the Attor- 
ney read again thesolemn words from 
holy writ, “Princeps tnduetur mas- 
rore.’ The golden glare rested like 
a glory on his head; but there was 
also a gorgeous stain of blood that 
bathed his ear and temple. His head 
was busy enough at that moment, 
though it was quite still, and his sly 
eyes rested on his prayer-book; for 
Sparks, the millionaire clothier, who 
had purchased Beverley, and was a po- 
tent voice in the Dollington Bank, and 
whose politics were doubtful, and re- 
lations amphibious, was sitting in the 
pew nearly opposite, and showed his 
red, fat face and white whiskers over 
the oak wainscoting. 

Jos Larkin, like the rest of the 
congregation, was by this time pray- 
ing, his elbows on the edge of the 
pew, his hands clasped, his thumbs 
under his chin, and his long face 
and pink eyes raised heavenward, 
with now and then a gentle down- 
ward dropping of the latter. He was 
thinking of Captain Lake, who was 
opposite, and, like him, praying. 

He was thinking how aristocratic 
he looked, and how well, in externals, 
he became the Brandon seat; and 
there were one or two trifles in the 
Captain’s attitude and costume of 
which the Attorney, who, as we 
know, was not only good but elegant, 
made a note. He respected his au- 
dacity and his mystery, and he won- 
dered intensely what was contained 
in that small skull under the light 
and glossy hair, and anxiously guessed 
how vitally it might possibly affect 
him, and w ondered what his schemes 
were after the election—quwiescere 
L and 
more darkly about his relations with 
Mark Wylder—Pruceps induetur 
neerore. 

His eye was on the window now, 
and then it dropped, with a vague 
presage, upon the sleek head of the 
daring and enigmatical Captain, 
reading the litany, from “ battle, 
murder, and sudden death, good Lord 
deliver us,” and he almost fancied he 
saw a yellow skull over his shoulder 
glowing cynically on the prayer-book. 
So the good Attorney prayed on, to 
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the edification of all who saw, and 
mothers in the neighbouring seats 
were specially careful to prevent their 
children from whispering or fidget- 
ting. 

When the service was over Captain 
Lake went across to Mr. Sparks, and 
asked him fo come to Brandon to 
lunch. But the clothier could not, 
and his brougham whirled him away 
to Naunton Friars. So Stanley Lake 
walked up the little aisle towards the 
communion table, thinking, and took 
hold of the railing that surrounded 
the brass monument of Sir William 
de Braundon, and seemed to gaze in- 
tently on the effigy, but was really 
thinking profoundly of other matters, 
and once or twice his sly sidelong 
glance stole ominously to Jos Larkin, 
who was talking at the church door 
with the good Vicar. 

In fact, he was then and there fully 
apprizing him of his awful situation ; 
and poor William Wylder looking 
straight at him, with white face and 
damp forehead, was listening, stun- 
ned, and hardly understanding a 
word he said, and only the dreadful 
questions rising to his mouth, “Can 
anything be done? Will the people 
come to-day ?” 

Mr. Larkin explained the constitu- 
tional respect for the sabbath. 

“Tt would be better, sir—the pub- 
licity of an arrest” (it was a hard 
word to utter) “in the town would be 
very painful—it would be better, I 
think, that I should walk over to the 
prison—it is only six miles—and see 
the authorities there, and give myself 


rand his lip quivered; he was 
thinking of the leave-taking—of poor 
Dolly and little Fairy. . 

“Tve a great objection to speak of 
business to-day,” said Mr. Larkin, 
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holily ; “but I may mention ‘that 
Burlington and Smith have written 
very sternly; and the fact is, my 
dear sir, we must look the thing 
straight in the face ; they are deter- 
mined to go through with it; and 
you know my opinion all along about 
the fallacy—you must excuse me, see~ 
ing all the trouble it has involved 
you in—the infatuation of hesitating 
about the sale of that miserable re- 
version, which they could have dis- 
posed of on fair terms. In fact, sir, 
they look upon it that you don’t want 
to pay them, and, of course, they are 
very angry.” 

“T’m sure I was wrong. I’m such 
a fool !” 

“T must only go to the Sheriff the 
first thing in the morning, and beg of 
him to hold over that thing until I 
have heard from Burlington and 
Smith; and I suppose I may say to 
them that you see the necessity of 
disposing of the reversion, and agree 
to sell it if it be not too late.” 

The Vicar assented ; indeed, he 
had grown, under this urgent pres- 
sure, as nervously anxious to sell as 
he had been to retain it. 

“ And they can’t come to-day ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

And poor William Wylder breathed 
again in the delightful sense of es- 
cape, and felt he could have embraced 
his deliverer. 

“T’ll be very happy to see you to- 
morrow, if you can conveniently look 
in—say at twelve, or half-past, to 
report progress.” 

So that was arranged; and again 
in the illusive sense of deliverance, 
the poor Vicar’s hopes brightened 
and expanded. Hitherto his escapes 
had not led to safety, and he was 
only raised from the pit to be sold to 
the Ishmaelites. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


THE CAPTAIN AND THE ATTORNEY CONVERSE AMONG THE TOMBS. 


I cannor tell- whether that slender, 
silken machinator, Captain Lake, 
loitered in the chapel for the purpose 
of talking to or avoiding Jos Larkin, 
who was standing at the doorway, 
in sad but gracious converse with the 
Vicar. 

He was certainly observing him 
from among the tombs in his sly way. 


And the Attorney, who had a way, 

like him, of noting things without 

appearing to see them, was conscious 

of it, and was perhaps decided by this 
trifle to accost the gallant Captain. 

So he glided up the short aisle with- 

a sad religious smile, suited to the 

lace, and inclined his lank back and 

is tall bald head toward the Captain 
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in ae greeting, as he ap- 


“How d'ye do, Larkin? The fog 
makes one cough a little this evening.” 

Larkin’s answer, thanks, and in- 
quiries, came gravely in return. And 
with the same sad smile he looked 
round on the figures, some marble, 
some painted stone, of departed Bran- 
dons and Wylders, with garrulous 
epitaphs, who surrounded them in 
various costumes, quiteafamily group, 
im which the Attorney was gratified to 
mingle. 

“ Ancestry, Captain Lake—your 
ancestry—noble assemblage—monu- 
ments and timber. Timber like the 
Brandon oaks, and monuments like 
these—these are things which, what- 
ever else he may acquire, the novus 
homo, Captain Brandon Lake—the 
parvenu—can never command.” 

Mr. Jos Larkin had a smattering of 
school Latin, and knew half a dozen 
French words, which he took out on 
occasion. 

“Certainly our good people do occupy 
some space here: more regular attend- 
auts in church, than, I fear, they for- 
merly were; and their virtues more 
remarked, perhaps, than before the 
stonecutter was instructed to publish 
them with his chisel,” answered Lake, 
with one of his quiet sneers. 

“Beautiful chapel this, Captain 
Lake—beautiful chapel, sir,” said the 
Attorney, again looking round with a 
dreary smile of admiration. But 
though his accents were engaging and 
he smiled—of course, a Sabbath-day 
smile—yet Captain Lake perceived 
that it was not the dove’s but the 
rat’s eyes that were doing duty under 
that tall bald brow. 

“Solemn thoughts, sir — solemn 
thoughts, Captain Lake—silent men- 
tors, eloquent monitors!’ And he 
waved his long lank hand toward the 
monumental groups. 

“ Yes,” said Lake, inthe same mock- 
ing tone, that was low and sweet, and 
easily mistaken for something more 
amiable. “You and they go capitally 

ther—so solemn, = eloquent, 

and godly—capital, fellows !—/’m not 

half enough for such company— 

and the place is growing rather cold 
me Hp Wylders, si 

many Wylders, sir—a 

great many Wylders.” And the At- 

torney dropped his voice, and paused 
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at this emphasis, pointing a long finger 
toward the surrounding effigies: 

Captain Lake, after his custom, 
glared a single full look upon the At- 
torney, sudden as the flash of a pair 
of guns from their embrasures in the 
dark; and he said quietly, with a 
wave of his cane in the same direc- 
tion— 

“Yes, a precious lot of Wylders.” 

“Is there a Wylder vault here, 
Captain Brandon Lake ?” 

“Hanged if I know !—what the 
devil’s that to you or me, sir?’ an- 
swered the Captain, with a peevish 
sullenness. 

“T was thinking, Captain Lake, 
whether in the event of its turnin 
out that Mr. Mark Wylder was dead, 
it would be thought proper to lay his 
body here?” 

“ Dead, sir !—and what the plague 
puts that in your head? You are 
corresponding with him—aren’t you?” 

“Til tell you exactly how that is, 
Captain Lake. May I take the liberty 
to ask you for one moment to look up.” 

As between these two gentlemen, 
this, it must be allowed, was an im- 
pertinent request. But Captain Lake 
did look up, and there was something 
extraordinarily unpleasant in his yel- 
low eyes, as he fixed them upon the 
contracted pupilsof the Attorney,who, 
nothing daunted, went on— 

“ Pray, excuse me—thank you, Cap- 
tain Lake—they say one isbetter heard 
when looked at than when not seen ; 
and I wish to speak rather low, for 
reasons.” 

Each looked the other in the eyes, 
with that uncertain and sinister gaze 
which has a character both of fear 
and menace. 

“T have received those letters, Cap- 
tain Lake, of which I spoke to you 
when I last had the honour of seeing 
you, as furnishing, in certain circum- 
stances connected with them, grave 
matter of suspicion, since when I have 
not received one with Mr. Wylder’s 
signature. But I have received, only 
the other day, a letter from a new 
correspondent—a person signing him- 
self James Dutton—announcing his 
belief that Mr. Mark Wylder is dead 
—is dead—and has been made away 
with by foul means ; and I have ar- 
ranged, immediately on his arrival, 
at his desire, to meet him profession- 
ally, and to hear the entire narrative, 
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both of what he knows andof what 
he suspects.” 

As Jos Larkin delivered this with 
stern features and emphasis, the Cap- 
tain’s countenance underwent such a 
change as convinced the Attorney that 
some indescribable evil had befallen 
Mark Wylder, and that Captain Bran- 
don Lake had a guilty knowledge 
thereof. With this conviction came 
a sense of superiority and a plea- 
sant confidence in his position, which 
betrayed itself in a slight frown and a 
pallid smile, as he looked steadily in 
the young man’s face, with his small, 
crafty, hungry eyes. 

Lake knew that his face had be- 
trayed him. He had felt the livid 
change of colour, and that twitching 
at his mouth and cheek which he 
could not control. The mean, tyran- 
nical, triumphant gaze of the Attorney 
was upon him, and his own counte- 
nance was his accuser. 

Lake ground his teeth, and returned 
Jos Larkin’s intimidating smirk with 
a look of fury, which—for he now 
believed he held the winning cards— 
did not appal him. 

Lake cleared his throat twice, but 
did not find his voice, and turned 
away and read half through the epi- 
taph on Lady Mary Brandon, which 
is a pious and somewhat puritanical 
ent I hope it did him 

ood, 

a You know, sir,” said Captain 
Lake, but a little huskily, turning 
about and smiling at last, “that Mark 
Wylder is nothing to me. We don’t 
correspond: we have not correspond- 
ed. 1 know—upon my honour and 
soul, sir—nothing on earth about him 
—what he’s doing, where he is, or 
what’s become of him. But I can’t 
hear a man of business like you assert, 
upon what he conceives to be reliable 
information—situated as the Brandon 
title is—depending, [ mean, in some 
measure, upon his life—that Mark 
Wylder is no more, without being a 
good deal shocked.” 

“T quite understand, sir—quite, 
Captain Lake. It is very serious, sir, 
very ; but I can’t believe it has 
gone that length, quite. I shall know 
more, of course, when I’ve seen James 
Dutton. I can’t think, I mean, he’s 
been made away with in that sense ; 
nor how that could benefit anyone ; 
and I’d much rather, Captain Lake, 
move in this matter—since move I 
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must-—in your interest—I mean, as 

your friend and man of business— 

than in any way, Captain Lake, that 

sien possibly involve you in trou- 
e. 


“You're my man of business 
aren’t you! and have no grounds 
for ill-will—eh ?’ said the Captain, 
drily. 

“No ill-will, certainly—quite the 
reverse. Thank Heaven, I think I 
may truly say, I bear ill-will to: no 
man living; and wish you, Captain 
Lake, nothing but good, sir—nothing 
but ee 

“ Except a hasty word or two, I 
know no reason you should ot,” said 
the Captain, in the same tone, 

* Quite so. But, Captain Brandon 
Lake, there is nothing like being com- 
pletely aboveboard—it has been my 
rule through life; and I will say—it 
would not be frank and candid to say 
anything else—that I have of late 
been anything but satisfied with the 
position which, ostensibly your pro- 
fessional adviser and confidential man 
of business, I have oceupied. Have 
I been consulted !—I put it to you ; 
have I been trusted? Has there been 
any real confidence, Captain Lake, 
upon your part ? You have certainly 
had relations with Mr. Mark Wylder 
—correspondence, for anything I 
know. You have entertained the 

roject of purchasing the Reverend 
Villiam Wylder’s reversion ; and you 
have gone intoelectioneering business, 
and formed connexions of that sort, 
without onee deing me the honour to 
confer with me on the subject. Now, 
the plain question is, do you wish to 
retain my services ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Captain Lake, 
biting his lip, with a sinister little 
frown. 

“Then, Captain Lake, upon the 
same principle, and sposhing quite 
aboveboard, you must dismiss at ones 
from your mind the idea that you 
can do so upon the terms eon have of 
late seen fit to impose. 1 am speak- 
ing frankly when I say there must be 
a total change. I must be in reality 
what I am held out to the world as 
being—your trusted, and responsible, 
and sole adviser. I don’t aspire to 
the position—I am willing at this 
moment to retire from it ; but I never 
yet knew a divided direction come to 
good, It is an office of t respon~ 
sibility, and I for one will not consent 
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to touch it on any other conditions 
than those I have taken the liberty to 
mention.” 

“These are easily complied with— 
in fact I undertake to show you they 
have never been*disturbed,” answered 
Lake, rather sullenly. “So that 
being understood—eh—I suppose we 
have nothing particular to add ?” 

And Captain Lake extended his 
gloved hand to take leave. 

But the Attorney looked down and 
then up, with a shadow on his face, 
and his lip in his finger and thumb, 
and he said 

“That’s all very well, and a sine 

ua non, so far as it goes; but, my 
Tear Captain Lake, let us be plain ; 
you must see, my dear sir, with such 
rumours, possibly about to get afloat, 
and such persons about to appear, as 
this James Dutton, that matters are 
really growing critical, and there’s no 
lack of able solicitors who would, on 
speculation, undertake a suit upon 
less evidence, perhaps, than may be 
forthcoming, to upset your title, under 
the will, through Mrs. Brandon Lake 
—your joint title—in favour of the 
reversioner.” 

Lake only bit his lip and shook his 
head. The Attorney knew, however, 
that the danger was quite appreciated, 
and went on— 

“You will, therefore, want a com- 
etent man—who has the papers at 
1is fingers’ ends, and knows how to 
deal ably—ably, sir, with a fellow of 
James Dutton’sstamp—at your elbow. 
The fact is, to carry yousafely through 
you will need pretty nearly the un- 
divided attention of a well-qualified, 
able, and confidential practitioner ; 
and I need not say, such a man is not 
to be had for nothing.” 

Lake nodded a seeming assent, 
which seemed to say, “I have found 
it so.” 

“Now, my dear Captain Lake, I 
just mention this—I put it before 
you—that is, because you know the 
county is not to be contested for 
nothing—and you'll want a very 
serious sum of money for the pur: 

ose, and possibly a petition—and 

can, one way or another, make up, 
with an effort, about £15,000. Now 
it strikes me that it would be a wise 
thing for you—the wisest thing, per- 
haps, my Lo Captain Lake, you ever 
did—to, place me in the same boat 
with yourself.” 
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“T don’t. exactly see.” 

“Tl make it quite clear.” The 
Attorney’s tall forehead had a little 
pink flush over it at this moment, and 
he was looking down alittle and poking 
the base of Sir William de Braundon’s 
monument with the point of his um- 
brella. “I wish, Captain Lake, to be 
perfectly frank, and, as I said, above- 
board. You'll want the money, and 
you must make up your mind to sell 
Five Oaks.” 

Captain Lake shifted his foot, asif 
* had found it on a sudden on a hot 

ag. 

“Sell Five Oaks—that’s fourteen 
hundred a-year,” said he. 

“ Hardly so much, but nearly, per- 
haps.” 

** Forty-three thousand pounds were 
offered for it. Old Chudworth offered 
that about ten years ago.” 

“ Of course, Captain Lake, if you 
are looking for a fancy price from me 
I must abandon the idea. I was 
merely supposing a dealing between 
friends, and in that sense I ventured 
to name the extreme limit to which I 
could go. Little more than five per 
cent. for my money, and possibly to 
defend an action before I’ve been six 
months in possession. I think my 
offer will strike you as a great one, 
considering the posture of affairs. In- 
deed, I apprehend, my friends will 
hardly think me justified in offering 
so much.” 

The sexton was walking back and 
forward near the door, making the 
best clatter he decently could, and 
wondering the Captain and Lawyer 
Larkin could find no better place to 
talk in than the church. 

“Tn a moment—-in a moment,” said 
the Lawyer, signalling to him to be 
quiet, and as loftily asif chapel, hall, 
and sexton were his private property. 

It was one of those moments into 
which a good deal of talk is fitted, 
and which seem somewhat of the 
longest to those who await its expira- 
tion. 

The chapel was growing dark, and 
its stone and marble company of by- 
gone Wylders and Brandons were 
losing themselves in shadow. Part 
of the periwig and cheek of Sir 
Marcus Brandon still glimmered 
whitish, as at a little distance did also 
the dim marble face and arm of the 

young Countess of Lydingworth, 
mourning these hundred and thirty 
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vears over her dead baby. Sir Wil- 
Sonn Wylder, in ruff, rosettes, and 
full dress of James I.’s fashion, on 
his back, defunct, with children in 
cloaks kneeling at head and foot, was 
hardly distinguishable ; andthe dusky 
crimson and tarnished gold had gone 
out of view till morning. The learned 
Archbishop Brandon, a cadet, who 
filled the see of York in his day, and 
was the only unexceptionably godly 
personage of that long line, was pray- 
ing, as usual, at his desk —perhaps to 
the saints and Virgin, for I believe he 
was before the Reformation—-in beard 
and skull-cap, as was evident from 
the black profile of head and uplifted 
hands, against the dim sky seen 
through the chapel window. A dusky 
glow from the west still faintly 
showed Hans Holbein’s proud “ Elec- 
tor,” in the Brandon window, fading, 
with Death himself, and the dread 
inscription, “ Princeps induetur me- 
rore,” into utter darkness. 

The ice once broken, Jos Larkin 
urged his point with all sorts of ar- 
guments, always placing the proposed 
transaction inthe most plausible lights 
and attitudes, and handling his sub- 
ject in round and flowing sentences. 
This master of persuasion was not 
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aware that Captain Lake was arguing 
the question for himself, on totally 
different grounds, and that it was 
fixed in his mind pretty much in those 
terms— 

“That old villain wants an exorbi- 
tant bribe—is he worth it?” 

He knew what the Lawyer thought 
he did not know—that Five Oaks 
was held by the lawyers to be pos- 
sibly without those unfortunate limi- 
tations which affected all the rest of 
the estate. It was only a moot-point ; 
but the doubt had led Mr. Jos Larkin 
to the selection. 

“Tl lock in upon you between 
eight and nine in the morning, and 
I'll say yes or no then,” said the Cap- 
tain, as they parted under the old 
stone porch, the Attorney with a 
graceful inclination, a sad smile, and 
a wave of his hand—the Captain with 
his hands in the pockets of his loose 
cloak, and a sidelong glance from his 
yellow eyes. 

The sky, as he looked toward Bran- 
don, was draped in black cloud— 
intensely black, meeting a black ho- 
rizon—except for one little rent of 
deep crimson which showed west- 
ward behind those antique gables and 
lordly trees, like a lake of blood. 


THE GRAND TOUR, 


SECOND EXCURSION, 


As Peregrine and Mentor (any time 

ou please about the middle of the 
last century) were not merely desirous 
of seeing how people bowed, and 
were bowed to in the courts of kings, 
they now took it into their heads to 
find out how people comported them- 
selves in those famous Hanse towns, 
the only refuge in times gone by from 
robbery and oppression. Minden, 
which lay in their way, was origi- 
nally one of these municipalities, but 
at the time of our travellers’ expedi- 
tion, it belonged, as it does at this day, 
to the King of Prussia. The chief 
portion of the inhabitants were Pro- 
testants, but still the cathedral and a 
couple of the old churches remained 
with the Roman Catholics. As they 
were inspecting the interior of one of 
these, dedicated to St. Simeon, they 
applied to a monk for information on 


some point, but he being a brother 
whose abilities had not qualified him 
for any but the lowest offices of the 
house, knew no more of the Latin 
language, in which they addressed 
him, than if they had used the tongue 


spoken in Connemara. However, he 
was not destitute of mother-wit, and 
he showed it by running off for one 
of his superiors, and bringing him to 
the spot. They addressed this vene- 
rable brother also in Latin, which, by 
the way, few foreigners could under- 
stand then or now from the mouth of 
an Islander. He surprised them very 
agreeably by accosting them in Eng- 
lish, guessing they were Britons from 
their peculiar pronunciation. 

An interesting conversation ensued, 
and he invited them to take some re-- 
freshment. He treated them to a 
good collation, enjoyed the pleasure 
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of hearing and speaking his mother 


tongue for an evening (a rare indul- 
nee for him), and gave them an out- 
ine of his history. He was a native 
of Lancashire, and had been sent to 
Belgium to receive his education at 
ten years of age. In course of time 
he received priest’s orders, and had 
since remained on the continent, ex- 
cept for a part of the last year of the 
reign of the second James. With 
the permission of his superiors he had 
paid a visit at that time to his native 
but most of his relatives were 
ead, old ties completely severed, and 
the king soon after was an exile. So 
he returned to his conventual life, was 
made superior at eighty-eight years 
of age, and now, at the ripe age of 
ninety, was waiting his summons. 
He had retained the faculty of speak- 
ing English by the systematic read- 
ing of books in that language. They 
quitted each other with mutual es- 
teem and regret, the patriarch be- 
stowing on his young countryman a 
relic believed to contain a portion of 
the true cross. 
Outside, the Englishmen did not 
find things so pleasant. The Minden 
beer was served to them in glass 


bottles, in the bottom of which ap- 
ed about an inch of sediment. 


hen they found the people a good 
deal crowded by the soldiery. As each 
man received only 2d. and a pound 
of bread per day, they were obliged 
to be troublesome to their civilian 
acquaintance, and many of their 
officers were not in much better 
plight. In order to secure a com- 
mission, each was obliged to provide 
for his sovereign so many tall fellows, 
and respectable fortunes were often 
exhausted in the operation. Mr. Trol- 
lope could not have laid the scene of 
his “ Three Clerks” anywhere in the 
kingdom of Prussia before 1740, for 
competitive examinations were as yet 
ae of. They found a general 
want of education among the military 

entlemen, and the prevalence of 
drinking and its fellow vices very ex- 
tensive. 

If the pleasant story of the “ Waits 
of Bremen” had been learned by 
Peregrine and his master in their boy- 
hood, they would have entered that 
old free city with agreeable expecta- 
tions, soon to be disappointed. Arriv- 
ing at about 2 o'clock P.M. on a festival 
day, they found the gates shut, that 
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being the usage of the place during 
public worship. Passing through the 
streets, on obtaining admission, they 
met with numbers of men and wo- 
men dressed in black, and so, jump- 
ing to conclusions, they inquired of 
a person for whom or for what the 
people were mourning. He oblig- 
ingly set them right by explaining 
that the inhabitants were such ex- 
cellent Calvinists, that they could 
not believe they were spending the 
Sunday afternoon rightly without 
wearing the most serious-coloured 
weeds in their possession. 

They had soon an opportunity of 
witnessing the great zeal of the ruling 
powers against immorality when dis- 
covered in the conduct of a person of 
no influence. A master of a family 
in the city having been found to be 
faithless to the wife of his bosom, the 
other delinquent being a servant in 
the house, the offended woman, 
whose brother happened to be a 
judge, brought the weaker culprit 
before the bar of justice, and this 
was the scene the Englishmen were 
edified in witnessing. Looking from 
the second floor, their eyes rested on a 
roundstone building, about twenty feet 
high, and planted on the centre of its 
flat roof, a pole with three serviceable 
birchen rods attached. <A large crowd 
was assembled, and the executioner 
appeared on the platform. He had 
in charge the unfortunate girl with 
her hands tied, and the upper part 
of her person naked. It need not be 
said that her looks were downcast 
and agonjged, and the tears stream- 
ing from’ her eyes. Fastening her 
feet to shackles attached to the butt 
of the post, and her hands to others 
as high as he could draw her arms, 
he bestowed a score of lashes on her 
naked back and sides with each of 
the three rods; and when the inhu- 
man operation was at an end, he 
branded her with the red-hot city 
arms about the size of a crown piece. 
When loosed from the post, he re- 
ceived her insensible and mangled 
frame in his arms, and carried her 
down. Being restored to miserable 
consciousness after a while, he con- 
ducted her to the gate, and dismissed 
her to the outward world with four 
pence—the gift of the corporation, 
first exacting a stringent oath from 
her that she would never enter their 
city again. 
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The evening of the day on which 
they witnessed this humiliating sight 
they repaired to a large wine-vault— 
the property of the corporation— 
where they were comfortably accom- 
modated in boxes, and were nearly 
stupified with the sight of five enor- 
mous wine-casks, each containing 
about a hundred hogsheads. One of 
them was purposely kept empty, so 
that curious customers might get a 

ep into the exormous chamber. 
The Britons, on making inquiry, 
found that it was not uncommon to 
keep one of these vinous monsters 
full and untouched for fifty or sixty 
years ; and on their expressing doubts 
as to the wisdom of holding over a 
commodity for such a long period, in 
an unproductive condition, they were 
told that the inconvenience was more 
than overbalanced by the superior 
quality conferred by keeping a large 
quantity untouched for many years, 
the goodness being in the proportion 
of the quantity multiplied by the 


time. 

The travellers had formed the 
acquaintance of a couple of intelli- 
gent burghers, and observed with 
some interest the progression in the 
bibulous economy of the evening by 
their new friends and their compa- 
nions of the bottle. They began 
with a young Rhenish wine of eigh- 
teen groot (10d.). the bottle, and 
ascended by easy stages till they 
arrived at the forty-eight groot brand 
(2s, 3d.) There was none superior to 
this except the genuine old Hock of 
1666, of whose cellar the chief bur- 
pornstar kept the key, andef which 

e only indulged the master of the 
vault with a few bottles at a time. 
This nectar was 3s. 6d. a bottle, but 
their pot-valour was not to be 
daunted even at this; and they con- 
cluded their revel with that fine old 
grape juice, sure in the end to bring 
them under disagreeable subjection to 
King Gout. This place of entertain- 
ment was called the Rath Keller. 

Wonderful was the consumption 
of good things, solid and liquid, by 
the staid citizens of Bremen, who 
would scarcely listen to, or dance to, 
an idle melody, even if it were to 
save their lives. At an entertain- 
ment held in honour of the young 
gentleman’s arrival by a respectable 
citizen there ensued a change of 
courses for four hours; and our 
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friends, who judged from the. pro- 
fusion of the first course that it was 
to be final, and had accordingly 
helped themselves plentifully at it, 
were in a sad state during the re- 
mainder of the meal. 

This was ease, however, omens 
to the convivial discipline inflicted 
on them, aecording to Bremen Gy. 
by the master of the house. fie 
commenced his duty by drinking the 
health of the young British guest, : 
who, as in duty bound, returned the 
compliment in kind. The respeeta- 
ble man then drank to all the rest of 
the invited in the mass, and their 
good breeding did not allow them to 
remain long in his debt. The lady of 
the house then entered on her func- 
tions, and drank healths, and was in 
turn toasted as before. The next 
performance was singling out every 
one at the table, and drinking his 
health by the rest of the company ; 
and each, asit came to his order co 
honoured, drowned the healths of his 
toasters in return, though at the ma- 
nifest risk of hisown. After dinner 
and its concomitant drinking, the 
mistress of the house left the gentle- 
men to themselves, and & 
variety was introduced in the pota- 
tions. The host, covering his glass 
with a petipnces silver plate, pro- 
povedt the health of the King of 

ingland, in compliment to his guests, 
and when the toast was honoured, he 
handed the cover to his next neigh- 
bour, who repeated the action, vary- 
ing it with the introduction of 
another name, 

When they were summoned to the 
drawing-room, they found a table 
loaded with moist and dry sweet- 
meats and fruit occupying the centre, 
three neatly-dressed girls prepari 
tea and coffee at a table in the end 
the apartment, and several ladies 
seated in the neighbourhood of the 
central table. Between every two 
women stood an empty chair; and 
when the intruders took seats, every 
gentleman had the privilege of paying 
genuine or sham compliments to one 
or both of his fair neighbours. At 
every cup of tea or slice of orange he 
approached to his lips he drank her 
health ; and, between the quantity of 
liquor already consumed, and man’s 
natural devotedness to the better 
portion of creation, much love and 
complimentary speech of a maudlin. . 
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character were uttered by unguarded 
lips that evening. 

The social enjoyment of the night 
was crowned by'a cold supper, at 
which there was, if possible, an in- 
crease of cordiality. It is not re- 
corded whether it was Peregrine or 
Mentor who was guilty of the fol- 
lowing act of indiscretion, not very 
unnatural in the situation. Being 
slightly elevated, and seeing that the 
men and women were nearly on a par 
in numbers, he had the rashness to 
— a dance. There could not 

ave fallen on the joyous people 

eater dismay if the spectre of, the 
rocken had suddenly made his ap- 
earance. The host uttered no sound, 
ut the lady next the bold Briton 
whispered in his ear, that, if his re- 
quest was granted, every individual in 
company would be liable, on informa- 
tion given, to be seated on the form 
of humiliation the next Sabbath, and 
reproved before the congregation. 
“That is the devil’s own law,” 


thought the culprit to himself, but 
he had sufficient sense not to commit 
himself further. 

If the drinking of healths in tea 
and orange juice, and the accompany- 


ing sentimentalities, in the re-unions 
of the Hanse towns in the dark ages 
seems a /eetle unlikely, let the sceptic 
or sceptics turn to a late number of 
the UNiversity, where late and 
current social usages in Russia are 
sketched. They will there find the 
bearded Russes, on similar occasions, 
kneeling down, and kissing and em- 
bracing each other, and calling on the 
ladies to witness their vows of friend- 
ship, or reconciliation, as it may be. 
They will also witness a gentleman 
respectfully undo a lady's slipper, 
empty his glass of wine into it, and 
drink it off to her honour and glory. 
The hearts of our Islanders may be as 
impressionable as those of the con- 
tinental Europeans, but we are more 
shy of wearing them on our sleeves— 
a practice that appears to. have pre- 
vailed to some extent in the days of 
William Shakespeare. 
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They were fully informed by their 
hospitable Bremen friends of the. 
antiquity of the city, boasting two 
hundred years over Hamburg, and 
five hundred over Lubeck. 

Before proceeding to Hamburg, 
they paid a flying visit to Oldenburg, 
another city of considerable age, built 
on a tributary of the Weser, and 
brought away the legend of the 
Oldenburg Horn. 

Otto, a Count of Oldenburg, who 
flourished about the end of the tenth 
century, being one day engaged in 
hunting, was afflicted with intolerable 
thirst, as he was on the side of the 
Osenberg, and without prospect of 
stream, or lake, or river. “ Ach 
Gott !” cried he in his distress ; “wer 
nur einen Kiihlen T'runk hatte ?”?— 
literally, “Oh God! who now has a 
cooling draught?” At the moment 
the hill-side opened, and a beautiful 
virgin stepped out, bearing a golden 
horn, full of some liquid, in_ her 
hand.* “ Drink this to the last drop, 
Sir Count,” said she, “and prosperity 
will ever attend your race.” He 
took the vessel from her hand ; but, 
intense as was his thirst, it did not 
equal his fear of what he justly sup- 
posed an evil spirit. To put her off 
her guard, however, he pretended to 
drink, pouring the liquid all the 
while over his shoulder. The horse, 
feeling his back as if on fire, gave a 
wild spring, and the knight’s spur 
adding to the impulse, horse and 
rider were soon out of the reach of 
the Lady-of the Hill. She re-entered 
—the wisest thing under the circum- 
stances—her hill-palace; and the 
horn remained in the Count’s family 
till Oldenburg became a portion of 
the King of Denmark’s domains, in 
1676, when this famous horn was 
placed_in the Museum of Copenha- 
gen. It was composed of a certain 
alloy of gold, not easily produced by 
workers in metal. The sap Enene 
names of the Magi of Bethlehem— 
Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar—are 
engraved on it. Round the mouth 
are the words, “O Mater Dei, me- 


*On the introduction of Christianity, the Oreads, and Hamadryads, and Nymphs— 
the tutelar female goddesses of the hills, forests, and streams—were still supposed to 


dwell in their old haunts, but in the character of female fiends. 
German hill to herself, and was much dreaded by pious folk. 


Venus retained one 
Amoug the christianized 


Celts, these Divinities retained some of their pristine good qualities, and continued to be 
regarded with some love and more fear, under the name of the Sidhe (fairies), or hill- 


people, 
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mento met;” and near the smaller 
end is a figure of a damsel encoura- 
ging deep potations by this scroll in 
old German, “ Drine al ut” (drink it 
all out.) 

Heartless and unimaginative scep- 
ties point to two of the inscriptions 
as proof that the relic never belonged 
to Venus or Astarte, or other heathen 
goddess, and aver that the horn was 
made and engraved by the command 
of Christian i to show his reverence 
for the holy saints of Cologne. But, 
if such reasonings are to prevail, we 
must incontinently give up all our 
dear old superstitions and legends. 
Besides, the tradition does not insist 
on these pious readings having been 
impressed on the horn as it left the 
hand of the hill-woman ; and what 
more natural than that the pious 
Count should have had them imme- 
diately engraved, in order to counter- 
act any evil influence inherent in the 
suspicious article. 

The following extract is literally 
made from a letter sent home at the 
time by Mentor, and printed in one 
of the many old books beside us. It 
is a good average specimen of the 
style of travellers of that day, who 
made pretence to literature. The 
epistie is dated Hamburg. 


“ Pursuant to what I wrote you in my 
last, I left Bremen and came in the common 
Post-Waggon for this place. What they 
call a Post-Waggon, which is the usual 
trayelling carriage in Germany, cannot be 
more adequately described than by compar- 
ing it with a country Dung-Cart, with 
Boards nail’d a-cross it for Seats, some of 
which Seats have Backs to them about a 
Foot and a half high, and to these blessed 
Vehicles was I contined for twenty-six or 
twenty-seven Hours, cursing at every Jolt 
the stupidity of the ancient Germans. . . 
We were six in Company seated on three 
Seats, two and two behind one another, and 
the Waggon was so loaded that we had 
hardly room to set our Feet in. We had 
hardly set out, when it began to rain very 
hard, and when we alighted about two 
in the morning at the Hovel they called 
the Post-House, we looked like half- 
drowned Rats. I for my part should have 
been in a worse Pickle than the Rest, had 
it not been for a good-natured bulky Fe- 
male, who sitting to Windward of me, not 
only screened me from a good Part of the 
Rain, but let me partake of some Conve- 
veniences she had to shelter her from the 
Weather, which I was glad to accept of, 
tho’ under the Mortification of certain Cir- 
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cumstances I should hardly have put ‘up 
with at another time. 

“ We found a Wood-fire in the Middle of 
the Hovel, but the Waggon with Passen- 
gers from Hamburg to Bremen being come 
in before us, it was so beset that we were 
little the better for it till they were gone. 
Wet as I was almost to the skin I could 
gladly have lain down on a Truss of Straw 
spread on the Floor, but was told we must 
mount againin less than an Hour. However, 
I no sooner gota Seat by the Fire-side, 
than I fell asleep, and was not a little dis- 
pleased when disturbed by the Squeak of a 
Post-Horn—the most disharmonious Sound 
I ever heard.” 


They arrived at Hamburg on a 
Sunday, during the hour of service, 
and were obliged to stay outside the 
gates till the performance of public 
worship was accomplished ; but in- 
stead of dark clothes and awful still- 
ness, as at Bremen, they found musie 
resounding and men drinking, and a 
degree of licence more unedifying in 
its way than the other. 

One of the earliest inquiries made 
by our travellers was concerning the 
company of British merchants estab- 
lished in Hamburg since Elizabeth’s 
time, and endowed by that sovereign 
with the exclusive privilege of ex- 
porting woollen goods. They found 
their influence much diminished by 
the Act in the reign of William, abo- 
lishing the monopoly. There were, at 
the time of our travellers’ arrival, not 
above sixteen or seventeen such mer- 
chants householders ; and there was 
a general shyness of their own country 
people, except where they came with 
very strong recommendations. 

The economy of the Rath Keller in 
Hamburg was not found as satisfac- 
tory as that of the Bremen crypts. 
Let good wine be scarce or plentiful, 
cheap or dear, abroad, the price in the 
public vault was uniform, viz., 14d. 
per quart. Great quantities of fresh 
wines were purchased along the 
Rhine, shipped down that noble river, 
and then conveyed by the ocean and 
the Elbe to Hamburg, and deposited 
in the public vaults, where the diffe- 
rent dealers through the city were 
obliged to make their purchases. Oc- 
casionally, by slipping a piece of 
money into the waiter’s hand, the 
quart glass brought in would enclose 
better stuff, or if the steward detected 
a foreign gentleman or two among 
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the company, the wine supplied would 
be of good quality. 

This same steward was dealt with 
by the corporation m this manner. 
He pocketed 2d. for every quart sold, 
and for this he supplied the institu- 
tion with fire and candles, provided 
bread and cheese, which were fur- 
nished to the customers at discretion, 
and paid and maintained the ser- 
vants. The waiter dropped into the 
rummer a small quantity of dark 
Spanish wine when he went to draw, 
and this appeared to give a body and 
richness to the nearly colourless 
native liquor. The profits resulting 
from this municipal tap wereemployed 
in defraying public expenses. A 
burgher deserving well of his fellow- 
citizens, and who, if he lived in these 
latter days in ofr islands, would be 
presented with an Achilles’ shield in 
sculptured silver, or treated to a 
public dinner, was gracefully _pre- 
sented with an order on the Rath 
Keller for so many hundred gallons 
of wine. This he might draw in con- 
venient quantities, and even though 
the draft might not be presented for 
a score of years, it was sure to be ho- 
noured. 

In a nook of this large cavern was 
a room to which the public execu- 
tioner had free access. In every other 
room that the city owned, he was 
obliged, on entering, to announce his 
name and occupation, and humbly 
ask permission to sit down and re- 
fresh himself. Here he was on a par 
with all other comers. 

An acquaintance of our travellers 
paid for the privilege of showing them 
the vaults, where they were amazed 
at the number and size of the casks, 
This man was able to tell the age and 
the vineyard of every glass he tasted, 
and felt considerable satisfaction in 
pointing out a vessel containing a 
golden liquid of a century old, Some 
rentlemen with whom Peregrine and 
his tutor forgathered on their tour, 
showed uncommon powers of discri- 
mivation in this unprofitable art. 

Of the many stories told of the 
wines in these mighty tuns, the fol- 
lowing tale is a sample. 

The wine drawn from a particular 
cask was eagerly sought for by the 
customers of the owner, being looked 
on as possessed of a peculiarly rich 
and agreeable quality. But, lo! when 
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they arrived at the lees, the skeleton 
and clothes of a boy were found lying 
on them. Having entered the vessel 
to clean it when it was empty the 
last time, the door had been closed, 
and he was stifled by the fumes 
of brimstone burned at the vent- 
hole by a wicked comrade. He was 
supp sed to have left the city. 

The Englishmen were, on the 
whole, well pleased with their visit 
to the opera. They found a large 
stage, well-painted scenes, and an 
opera with the recitative in German, 
and the arias in Italian. They dis- 
covered that the composer of the 
music was Mr. Handel, (then in 
London,) who formerly had only a 
few shillings per. night, in this same 
theatre, for his skill in thorough-bass. 
Between the pit and the orchestra, a 
space about ten feet broad was ap- 
propriated to a promenade. The 
floor of it being sunk proportionably, 
the sitters in the pit were not incoin- 
moded. At one side of this prome- 
nade was a refreshment room. The 
next evening visit they paid, they 
had the pleasure of seeing a tragedy, 
in the German language, very efiec- 
tively performed. Living admirers 
of German music and German acting 
will see by this account that their 
renown does not date from yester- 
day. 

But the qualities of Hamburg wine 
and of Hamburg music were not the 
only subjects that occupied the atten- 
tion of Peregrine and Mentor. They 
made inguiries iuto the history and 
government of the old trading city, 
but we spare the reader the result. 

About a year before our travellers’ 
sojourn, one of these tempests in tea- 
cups, that so often happen in small 
principalities, took place. The cur- 
rent money of Denmark had been, for 
long, their only circulating medimn, 
till, at that period, the senate took 
a whim of coining their own metals. 
This they did ; and, having produced 
coin of a better alloy than that issued 
from the Danish mint, they gave 
legal countenance to such citizens as 
refused to take Danish money in ex 
change for goods or in payment of 
debts. The King of Denmark was so 
indignant at this piece of disrespect, 
involving certain loss, that he puta veto 
on all business transactions between 
his own subjects and the Hamburgers, 
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BY doing thereby as much injury to his consistently with the interest I feel 
6 own lieges as to the sturdy citizens. for my own people, accede to your 
e *Aunother piece of confusion arose petition, but you shall have the 
ne from the circumstance of George II. honour of giving the name to the 
d, of Evgland enjoying the title and city. Let it be called Al-te-na.” 
es temporal privileges of Bishop of Little do islanders and oasis-dwellers 
it Bremen, and appointing, alternately . in the great African deserts know the 
as with the senate, a preacher to the extent of their happiness in having 

Cathedral. Their turn having come, no troublesome neighbours at their 
he they deferred to appoint. So, after door, whether they go by the name 
sit repeated warnings to them to proceed of Alsatians, or Westphalians, or 
ge to an election, and repeated neglect Bohemians. It is bewildering to 
an on their part, he took the trouble on look on a large map of Germany, and 
mn, himself, and filled the pulpit with a try to imagine the relations and 
1S- preacher of good repute. The day counter-relations, and wheel-within- 
he after his first sermon the burger- wheel interests, and interlacings in 
in meister, filled with rage, loudly com- fealty, and commerce, and kindred, 
a plained in the senate-house ; and, at which must exist among the adjoii- 


We his instance, a placat was posted up, ing or insulated little territories that 
SS. denouncing the offence offered to the lie towards the centre and north-west 
5 a city, and forbidding attendance at of the country. In our school days 
‘p- the sermons of the intruder. Coun- the map of Deutschland was always 
he ter placats were soon issued, and aun object of terror. 
Lys some peccadillos of thé municipal The government of the city was 
in body divulged, which they would vested in four burgomasters, elected 
ne- have been better pleased to find from among the body of senators, of 
‘he untold, whom there were twenty-four—some 
1ey Lutheranism was early adopted by merchants, and others lawyers. The 
dy, the city. At the time of our sketch senators were obliged to discharge 
‘ec- toleration was as yet unknown among the various functions of the little 
eTS them. At the houses of ambassadors, government at a moderatesalary. It 
ing Calvinists and Roman Catholics of would have been a positive loss to 
\eir outer lands might attend their reli- be a senator, only for the office 
ter- gious rites ; but if a burgher was seen of pretor falling to -each in turn 
entering or leaving these suspected for a couple of years. He had, 
ine assemblies, he suffered in body or during this period, the privilege of 
the goods. So, Roman Catholics, Ana- retaining all fines paid by transgres- 
en- baptists, and Jews repaired, on their sors, minus the —— and expense 
hey festivals, to Altona, and said their of the trials of malefactors. 
and prayers without fear of the constable. One source of income incident to 
ity, This same Danish town was as dis- the official discharge of their preetorial 
t. agreeable to the eyes of the citizens of duties would give a London Alder- 
ers’ Hainburg asthe celebrated onion-field man an undesirable niche in that 
tea- planted by the Yankees under the very — temple which Punch is ever 
nall walls of Manhattan (see Anicker- building, and ever seeing fall in parts 
cur- bocker) was to the eyes of the good to decay. 
, for old Dutch inhabitants, who could not When a girl forgot herself, even as 
wn, look in that direction, in an unfa- the poor damsel of Bremen, and her 
ook vourable wind, without feeling their conduct began to» interest public 
tals. eyes water. Discontented sectaries hearers and tellers of news, she was 
iced would go there to worship. It was brought before his honour, the Preetor, 
sued an Alsatian sanctuary to ill-doers and who used means, both gentle and 
rave debtors till the time of Frederick [V., stringent (the latter having a flavour 
iS a8 and it was originally built by the of thumb-screws), to induce her to 
ex- Dane, contrary te the prayers and name the other transgressors. The 
t of entreaties of the Hamburgers. The magistrate having extracted all the 
18 80 deputies to the Danish court fre- information he could, sent for the 
rect, quently, in their address, made use of parties one by one, mentioned to each 
veto the expression, Sic est al te na—“It the charge, observed on the incon- 
veen is too near” —and the words attracted venience of his frailty being exposed 


yOrs, the King’s attention. He answered in court with illnatured comments of 
the deputies at last :—‘I cannot, lawyers, and of the still greater mor- 
. 44* 
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tifications he would have to suffer 
at the hands of wife, parents, or 
children, as it might be. As to the 
ten pounds he should disburse, on 
conviction, if a single man, or the 
twenty, if he had the misfortune to 
be married, that was the least item in 
the unfortunate business. The ordi- 
nary result of these conferences was, 
the handing over of a respectable sum 
to the Preetor, on the understanding 
that the visitor’s weaknesses should 
be left in “ dread repose.” 

A story is told of a judge whose 
youth had given much seandal, and 
whose son was now following his 
father’s evil example. He applied 
the thumb-screws to a poor wretch 
after she had denounced some sinners 
of the male sex, in order to make her 
enlarge the list of her evil acquaint- 
ance, and she at last shouted out, 
“there were no others but you and 
your son.” His humiliation in his 
“pride of place” may be supposed. 


There never was so rigid a censor 
of plays as the author of 
Grins.” 

There may have been some exagge- 
ration in the above report, which our 


* Broad 


Englishmen received from a certain 
gossiping acquaintance, who did not 
even spare the clergy. He asserted 
that all people going to confession to 
theclergymen of the city, were obliged, 
however poor, to make a money oftfer- 
ing on the occasion. He said that he 
never could hear of any Lutheran 
priests, except those of Hamburg, 
who were liable to this reproach—the 
more shameful, as they were one and 
all in good circumstances. 

When some of our Continental 
travellers return to London, or Dublin, 


or Edinburgh, and find the houses of 


worship closed all day, they think on 
the numbers they used to find in the 
churches at all hours in Paris, and 
Milan, and Madrid, on their knees, 
and apparently absorbed in earnest 
devotion. During the abode of the 
Englishmen in Hamburg they had no 
reason to complain of closed temples. 
They found the Lutheran churches 
open from morning to night, and 
spent several hours in examining 
them, and the pieces of painting and 
earving with which most of them 
were enriched. They were told the 
following cireumstance connected 
with a fine altar-piece. 

A merchant, remarkable for never 
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having done a generous thing in his 
life, announced his intention of pre- 
senting a new altar-piece to a certain 
church, the existing one being very 
old and tarnished. The offer was 
accepted with mingled feelings of 
gratitude and surprise, but just as it 
was finished, and the generous donor 
was about to remove the old one to 
his own premises, a letter, accidentally 
dropped from his pocket, revealed the 
fact of an offer by some one in the 
Low Countries for the old altar-piece, 
much exceeding the cost (£2,000) of 
the new one. The elders of the 
church were profuse in gratitude to 
Herr Plutus, but would not on any 
account give him the trouble of re- 
moving the ancient canvas, and 
giving it room in his house. In fact 
they retained the works of art, new 
and old, and the avaricious hypocrite 
was appropriately punished. 

They heardan oddlegend connected 
with a monument in the cathedral. 
On a stone in the south wall of this 
old building they found engraved an 
ass playing on a bagpipe, and sur- 
rounded by various whimsical inserip- 
tions. This is the legend attached to 
it :—A young gentleman gave the rein 
to his prodigality, and on being re- 
monstrated with, he said that it was 
as unlikely he should ever come 
to want, as it would be for an ass to 
play the bagpipe. However, he did 
come at last to the condition of the 
prodigal son, and while he was in one 
of the most dismal brown studies on 
record, gazing vacantly out of a win- 
dow, he heard the music so dear to 
Highlanders and Kerry men ; and, on 
casting his eyes downwards, his gaze 
was nearly blasted by the sight of a 
stout donkey standing on his hind 
legs, his fore hoofs opening and shut- 
ting the holes in the chanter, the 
end of the pipe between his teeth, he 
putting with all his might, and chanter 
and drone discoursing asinine melody 
of a very superior description. He 
was so aflected by the sound and 
sight, that he entered at once on 
reform, laboured, and saved, and in 
time became a rich man, and set up 
this monument for a “ memory of the 
thing.” 

The Hamburgers of the time affected 
private carriages to a point beyond 
what might be considered prudent ; 
yet scarcely a proprietor within the 
walls was coouiel with coach-house 
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or stable, for a canal generally formed 
the boundary of the back premises. 
When signor (a title affected by the 
burghers) or madam returned from an 
excursion, the horses being unhar- 
nessed, were lowered into the cellar 
by machinery, and the coach, by the 
same means, climbed up eight or nine 
steps, entered the passage, and rolled 
through it into the large hall behind. 
At each side of the passage was a 
parlour, above were offices, and ware- 
rooms soared above these to the height 
of three or four stories. At one side 
of the hall you ascended to the 
drawing-rooms and bed-chambers, 
behind was a yard, and then ware- 
houses abutting on the canal. A por- 
tion of the hall was screened off, and 
served the purposes of a kitchen. 

The stoves, of cheerful looking 
white and blue tiles, rather pleased 
our visitors. They generally stood in 
the corner of the room, raised on 
pillars about a foot and a-half high, 
and were about three feet square, and 
adorned with pillars and a sort of 
crown, where they approached the 
ceiling. They were lighted outside 
the room, and retained the heat a 
long time. 

No complaints were made by our 
wandering pair of a want of hospita- 
lity among the senators or burghers, 
but they found out incidentally that 
the ordinary fare of families, when not 
under the eyes of visitors, was of a 
cheerless and coarse character. On 
this subject we produce a slip from 
Mentor’s correspondence :— 


* A large piece of smoaked or salted Beef, 
boil’d on Sunday, is served up the whole 
Week, with Vegetables or a Dish of Fish, 
which is extreamly cheap and good here ; 
while their Servants are chiefly fed with 
sundry sorts of spoon Meat, made of the 
soop of their salt Meat and Herbs, or of 
sundry Groots boil’d in Milk, Water, or Beer. 
Sut as sparing as they are in their own Fa- 
milies, as extravagant are they when they 
treat Strangers. They are generally ob- 
served to act by extreams, The S: m’s 
ruined themselves, and all who were allied 
to them, by a luxurious Table; while their 
next Neighbours, the L s’s, saved an 
estate by starving themselves. While the 
former spent the revenue of a Month in a 
Supper, the latter were contented with an 
Egg a-piece, or in Winter with an Egg be- 
tween'two. The Heirs of the latter, how- 
ever, squandered away their Estate as 
extravagantly as their parents saved it 
ridiculously.” 
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As there were but few families in 
the city who were not connected with 
trade or professions, the degree to 
which ceremony was carried, would 
never have been suspected. An ordi- 
nary greeting, in their stereotyped fa- 
shion, could not be accomplished in 
less than ten minutes, and an occasion 
of congratulation or condolence em- 
—_ ‘half an hour. The post of 

onour was on the right hand of the 
honouring individual, and promenad- 
ers were most punctilious in showing 
this mark of respect. The reader 
must excuse another extract on this 
subject. 


“They are mighty exact in giving the 
Placeof Honour, evenin walking the Streets, 
to those to whom by their rules it is due. 
The fair Sex, Foreigners, Clergymen, Gra- 
duates in Law or Physic; and among these, 
those who are married or most advanced in 
years, have progressively their Rank. If 
you are walking with a Lady, you must be 
sure to give her the right Hand, though in 
order thereunto you should be obliged to 
thrust your Companion into a Kennel or a 
Puddle, or expose her to the wipe of a Coach 
or cart Wheel, which in these narrow Streets, 
where there are neither pay’d Stones nor 
Posts to screen you, is often the Case. . «, . 
When a Company meet, who are not per- 
fectly well acquainted with one another, or 
with whom Rank and Order has not been 
before settled, Whisperings to know their 
Quality and Circumstances, and Ceremonies 
to ascertain their stations, generally take up 
a Quarter of an Hour. . 1 had con- 
tracted a sort of intimacy with a young 
Merchant, and we frequently walked out 
together. Asa Foreigner, the place of Ho- 
nour was my due, and I was frequently 
obliged to submit to the Inconvenience of 
being his right-hand Man at the expence of 
a Pair of white silk Stockings, or the like. 
It happened one day that we had occasion 
to walk through the great English House, 
which is a common Thoroughfare; and truly 
my Companion took it in his Head, as I had 
let him know I was an Englishman, to ima- 
gine that in this passage of about one hundred 
Yards I was the native and he the Foreigner, 
and expected the right hand accordingly. 
I was so unfortunate, or so unmannerly, as 
to keep my Station. My friend took it in 
Dudgeon, spoke not a word afterwards all 
the way home, moped all dinner-Time, went 
away without taking Leave, and I expected 
nothing less than a Challenge next Day.” 


The study of law and medicine oc- 
cupieda large proportion of the youth 
of Hamburg. Nearly every respect- 
able merchant family presented one 
or more of its young men to these 








professions. The Church did not at 
all ess the same attraction; and 
e was a left to the dunces 
of the family. ow, as there were 
ten times as many legal professors in 
the city as were wanted, inactivity 
and the usual incentives to which 
oung manhood is obnoxious, did their 
ill work, and the industrious members 
of a family were weighed down and 
tormented by the drones. Hardly 
expecting the circumstance about to 
be related of these gentlemen to be 
received with implicit credulity, we 
prefer giving it in the original. 
“There is, indeed, a Custom here, which 
is of great Resource to the poorer Sort of 
these learned Gentlemen—I mean their being 
paid for attending public Funerals. These 
Processions are in the Afternoon, on foot, and 
they are generally very numerous, often 
consisting of many Hundreds, Men only, and 
all in black Cloaks. . . Every Senator, 
member of the College of Ober Alten, Divine, 
regular Physician, and graduated Lawyer, 
has his fee for attending these funerals—if 
I mistake not, that of a Senator is a Crown, 
and that of a Divine, Physician, and Lawyer, 
Half the Sum. This Money (it is said) was 
formerly intended for the use of the Poor of 
the Parish; and in the time of their Fore- 
fathers, it was customary for everyone who 
attended a Funeral, to put a Piece of Mony 
(sic.) into a bason at the church Door, for 
the Benefit of the Poor. But as it was deemed 
unreasonable that the Gentlemen invited 
should be put to any Expense, this Mony 
was put into their Hands, to be so disposed of. 
Be this as it will, they make no scruple now 
of conyerting it to their own Use; and as 
there are sometimes two or three of these 
Funerals in an Afternoon to be disposed of, it 
is, as I before observed, a great Resource to 
the lower Sort of these Gentlemen.” 


Attending the court of justice on 
occasion of the trial of a murderer, 
they brought away this impression of 
the judicial costume of the senate :— 


“A sort of Tabard, or loose Coat with 
short Sleeves, and reaching to the Calves of 
their Legs. This upper Garment of Silk and 
Velvet, adorned with monstrous large Tufts, 
all black, is of the most odd Shape and Make 
I ever saw. The Facings, six inches broad, 
at least, are of Sattin in the Habit of a 
Senator, and of dark-brown Fur in that of a 
Burghermaster. They all wear Ruffs of a 
monstrous Size, and large high-crowned 
Hats of Velvet, of a singular Form, and the 
whole very heavy and cumbersom ; and yet 
with this sweltering Dress, they are always 
burthened when upon Business.” 


The crime being murder, with re- 
volting circumstances, the culprit was 
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broken, not on, but by the wheel, and 
the mangled corpse afterwards hung 
in chains outside the city. Looking 
after this execution, they took notice 
that the ladies betrayed more eager- 
ness to have a good view of the shock- 
ing spectacle than the gentlemen; so 
we are not surprised to learn in an- 
other part of the book, that the fair 
sex of Hamburg were rather subject 
to hysteria. Our friends, not despis- 
ing any item of knowledge, paid a 
visit to the executioner’s apartments, 
in the public prison, found himself an 
intelligent, sprightly fellow, his wife 
and children decently dressed, and 
his lodgings in good order. They as- 
certained that his revenue arose from 
his fees at executions, whippings, &c., 
one mark each ; two-penny charges 
levied .on visitors to criminals before 
sentence, and four-penny ones after- 
wards, fees for removing dead horses, 
dogs, &c., outside the walls, and pre- 
sents from wise people for relics of 
malefactors, supposed to be etticacious 
in mental and bodily ailments. These 
latter talismans are still in request in 
our own enlightened islands. If any 
ill-advised householder disposed of a 
dead dog or horse without Herr 
Scharffreichter’s (severe judge) cogni- 
zance, he left his cart before the of- 
fender’s door till compensation was 
made. Every other year his helpers 
perambulated the city during the 
heat of summer, and put all dogs to 
death that were unprovided with a 
collar marked with master’s name 
and the municipal brand. Next year 
they called at every house and de- 
manded a recompense, the lowest 
figure being a halfpenny of our mo- 
ney. Ifthat modest request was not 
granted, the visitor had the privilege 
of breaking a pane of glass, and he 
did break it accordingly. 

Our travellers would not be Eng- 
lishmen if they felt no curiosity in 
this great emporium of commerce 
concerning its manufactures and other 
modes of making money. They found 
that in shipping their ventures to and 
from Spain, Portugal, and Italy, they 
preferred English vessels to their 
awn, as the British ships were safer 
in the Mediterranean, and thus high 
insurance was avoided. The chief 
manufactures of the place were the 
knitting of stockings, the weaving 
and dressing of velvet, sugar refining, 
and calico printing. A low rate of 
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duties added briskness to their in- 
ward and outward trade, and dis- 
countenanced smuggling. Confiden- 
tial officers made it their business to 
find out all the unemployed poor, 
furnish them with materials for stock- 
ings, call on them every Saturday, 
and take up aml pay for all work 
done. If any were found unable even 
to knit they provided for them in 
asylums, so there could hardly be 
found a beggar in Hamburg. During 
theiv inquiries our friends called at 
the Custom-house, which they were 
surprised to find on an upper floor, 
and of comparatively small dimen- 
sions. Owing to a good system, and 
the comparative exemption from 
snuggling investigations, one clerk 
was found equivalent, in work gone 
through, to five English clerks of the 
London Docks. 

In a work written at least a hun- 
dred years before the period of this 
visit, the Hamburg women were re- 
presented as models of industry, eco- 
nomy, and all domestic virtues. Men- 
tor and his pupil found them no bet- 
ter than the women of any other 
cities they had visited. They de- 


lighted in adorning their persons with 


jewellery, and took great care to be 
comfortable in church on cold days, 
at least as comfortable as a chafing 
dish of live charcoal, placed between 
their feet, could make them. They 
would be occasionally warned by 
their medical advisers against this 
practice, and they acted, with regard 
to the habit and the warnings, as 
their female descendants at this day 
in respect to crinoline. 

The mothers of Hamburg, in easy 
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circumstances, did what many of 
their sisters in Paris and London 
were not ashamed to do, ie, give 
their infants to be nursed by such 
young damsels as we have had to 
mention once or twice already, when 
these last had lost their own ofispring 
by fair or foul means. Satirical peo- 
ple of the day insinuated that this 
system held out to young women an 
encouragement to vice. Doubtless, 
the senator’s wife, whom God enabled 
to afford its natural support to her 
infant, and who yet handed it over 
to draw its nourishment from such 
@ source, was not blameless in the 
sight of heaven and good men. 

On leaving the great city of mer- 
chants, our friends ruminated on the 
many advantages and disadvantages 
of its society and form of government. 

They saw the limited extent of its 
lands lying outside the walls, vary 
from one German mile (four English) 
to four or five, but felt no concern 
for the safety of the little State. If 
one covetous neighbour entered one of 
its gates, the opposite one was open to 
another watchiul power to walk in and 
thrust him out. So for the endurance 
and well-being of burgomasters, and 
senators, and burghers they trusted 
to the mutual jealousy of their neigh- 
bours. Having now seen enough of 
tarry jackets, groaning warehouses, 
tea chests, sugar casks, and mighty 
wine hogsheads, they determined to 
vary their experience of German life 
by taking a peep at the King of Prus- 
sia, his Court and family, and his 
grenatiers ; and thither, perhaps, we 
shall follow them at a future time. 


SONNET. 
SPIRIT. 


ALTHOUGH sweet natures we have loved depart, 
And fancy seeks their smile on heaven’s shore, 

Yet are they present to the human heart, 
Imperishable as the love they bore ; 


While here it was their spirit that we loved, 
Unseen, yet no less a than their clay ; 
Beauty intrinsic, that which breathed and moved 
Within the circuit of life’s glaring day, 
Still lives, enriching sorrows darkling night ; 
And as some rose, the rarest of the year, 
Whose blossom drank the morning’s crimson light, 
Dies but to live in perfume’s airy sphere, 
Sweet natures last, though time their dust destroy, 
And beauty changes to a sightless joy. 





” Balla Donna ; or 


BELLA DONNA ;-OR, THE CROSS BEFORE THE NAME. 


BOOK THE SECOND—continued, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A MEETING. 


JENNY was once more at her home 
in Chesterfield-street. Mr. Maxwell 
was overjoyed to see his “faithful 
secretary’ again. His whitened face 
lightened up, as she entered. “O, 
Miss Bell, 1 am so glad.” He took 
both her hands in his, and welcomed 
her like a father receiving back a 
dear and long parted daughter, which 
was, indeed; a phrase we borrow 
from one of Jenny's letters, describ- 
ing the scene. 

t was new life to him. A saga- 
cious maid, who had noted the in- 
fluence of Jenny’s natural character 
in the house, came good-naturedly to 
tell her of all that had gone on in her 
absence. Mr. Maxwell had, indeed, 
moped and moped—was not the same 
man. It was acharity, Miss, for you 
to come. “ And indeed, Miss,” adds 
thé sagacious maid, “ you are wanted 
sadly. The house arn’t the same since 
you was gone.” 

Jenny smiled approvingly on this 
well-meaning person. 

“Thank you, Rachel,” she said; ‘‘it 
is very good of you to think so.” 

“ And, oh; Miss, she—she’s”’—this 
was the popular mode, below stairs, of 
referring tothemistress of the house— 
“she sbeendreadful bad. Idon’t mean, 
Miss, worse than ordinary—but in her 
ways.’ Her ways has got awful; and 
a master, such a time as he has 

ad of it !” 

“*O, Rachel,” said Jenny, “don’t. 
“We must recollect how much she 
suffers. If you or I were tried inthe 
same way, &c. From this confi- 
dentialattendant a good many curious 
details were obtained, under protest, 
as it were, on our Jenny’s side. 

She was busy that evening with 
one of M. Bernardi’s novels—some- 
thing about Hector and Marie, 

She was panting to’ know what 
shape the denouement would take, 
for she was naturally of a romantic 
turn, and loved to read of all the 
turns’ and perplexities of ‘what is 
called the gentle’ passion.. At this 


critical moment, a voice of earth and 
sheer prose broke the’spell. 

“There is a person in. the hall, 
Miss, as wishes to see you.” 

Jenny let the peach-coloured tale 
fall on her lap. “What brings her at 
this hour?” she said. “It is incon- 
venient.” (She thought it was the 
dressmaker). 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Miss,” 
said Rachel, not knowing Jenny was 
thinking of the dressmaker; “ but she 
wishes to see you particular.” 

Jenny said, “very well, Rachel ; 
thank you, Rachel”—read a little 
more of the curious embarrassments 
of Hector and Marie—got up with a 
sigh of deep interest, and went down. 

The lamp was lighted, and at the 
end of the hall, by the hall-door, 
there was standing—not a dréss- 
maker, but a tall, dark figure, eraped 
and veiled all over—a black marble 
statue. Jenny’s instinct told herwho 
it was in a second. She stepped 
back a little—then ran forward with a 
delighted ery of recognition. 

Charlotte raised her arm, and stop- 
ped her. She spoke in a low, hard 
voice, unlike the old Charlotte tones. 

“Stay—stay there. Don’t come 
nearer—you have done sufficient with 
your acting.” 

Jenny was wondering at the crape 
and the deep mourning, and did not 
much heed the speaker. 

“ Won’t you come in andsit down ?” 
she said. ‘* Do, dear Charlotte; and 
let us talk.” And she again offered 
to go up to Charlotte, in her old 
affectionate way. 

“ Keép back,” said Charlotte, with 
something like terror in her face, and 
catching the handle of the door— - 
“don’t come near me, MURDERESS !” 

Jenny gavea start, perfectly genuine. 
Charlotte had spotken loudly, and 
Jenny turned round and sheeed door 
that was between the two halls. 

“What do you mean,” she said, 
“by this language? Are you going 
mad ?” 
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Charlotte laughed. “ More acting! 
But I have not come to talk with you, 
but to tel? you something. Youarea 
murderess, for it was your work.” 

Sincerely and candidly, Jenny could 
not understand her. Who was mur- 
dered? What was the meaning of 
the black and the crape ¢ 

She was not in the least angry at 
the language. She really thought 
Charlotte’s brain was unsettled,” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, with ex- 
cited voice ; “and you shall not es- 
cape. Ihave humbled myself to you, 
meanly, I own; but it was for his 
sake. You had no pity, you cold, 
heartless, cruel, savage creature.” 

It was a wise precaution of our 
Jenny shutting that door, for Char- 
lotte was raising her’ voice. 

Jenny’s cheeks were beginning to 
colour a little. 

“But,” said Charlotte, hurriedly, 


* vou shall not escape. You think me . 


a poor, weak thing, and not a match 
tor you. ButIhaveawill and strength 
that youlittle dreamof. Iamchanged 
—I am not the same Charlotte. Take 
care. I warn you”—— 

The visiters’ bell rang outside with 
a loud clang. Both women started. 
Charlotte swathed her face in her 
veil again. She advanced two steps, 
close up to Jenny, and said to her in 
a harsh whisper— 

“ T shall hunt you down yet. There 
are but two things I live for—totake 
care of the fatherless, and to”—— 

The door Jenny had shut so pru- 
dently opened suddenly; and Rachel 
came to let in master, for it was he 
who was now returned. Jenny was 
scared and bewildered. She wastright- 
ened by this. fierce language; for 
though the other had not finished 
what she was saying, Jenny seemed 
to understand what she meant. 

When Mr. Maxwell entered, the 
dark figure passed quickly into the 
street. 

He saw Jenny in the hall, whose 
colour was quite gone. “You look 
ill,” he said, anxiously. “ What is the 
matter? Quite cold, too,” he added, 
taking her hand. ‘ Come in here — 
warm yourself. You don’t take half 
enough care, I always tell you.” 

It was notuntilsome of the generous 
fluid she had been “ordered” had been 
taken, that Jenny was quite: lierself 
again. She hurried to her room as 
soon as she could. She did not read 
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any more of the entangled amours of 
“Vous et Elle,” but lay back in her 
chair, with eyes fixed on the ceiling, 
thinking a good deal. 

She was really shocked and fright- 
ened by the scene. She felt some 
terror of thatinfuriated woman. “She 
is reckless; she has no command of 
herself; she will not care how she 
will injure me, who have never”— 
Jenny wasabout to add—“ have never 
injured her,” but stopped. She had 
quite collected the secret of her 
mourning, the implied death of Mr. 
Franklyn, the cause and its effect. The 
match is off, thought Jenny ; there has 
been a general crash— sale—-an eject- 
ment and turn out—cheap lodgings. 

“Ah!” said Jenny, suddenly, stand- 
ing up and stamping her raised foot, 
in a fury, “she is strong, is she! She 
will hunt me, will she! Let her try 
it. She has not had the best of it as 
To And to come into this—into my 

all,” said Jenny, proudly, “and ad- 
dress her insolent threats to me!” 
and Jenny walked up and down with 
flushed cheeks and flashing eyes. 

Later on she became dejected. 
Jenny was of a timorous nature, and 
trembled at the notion of the angry 
Charlotte walking about the world 
and tracking her. But she thought 
of Charlotte’s training and of her own 
strength,and grew reassured. Butas to 
the details—the break up—the eject- 
ment—the sale, &c.—and even that 
death to which Charlotte alluded— 
(‘‘ah! I have made her feel,” thought 
Jenny, “as she made me—once”)— 
she must learn these forthwith ; and 
after a little thought, she sat down, 
and wrote a soft, kind letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Wells, begging earnestly for 
a line as to the dreadful rumours 
which had reached about Greyforest. 
She had put it into an envelope, and 
wasthinking again of Charlotte—(fear 
was now added to dislike and the 
combination made her regard her 
enemy with a curious intensity of 
feeling), when she recollected some- 
thing, and opening her letter again, 
added a postscript: “ P.S.—Some- 
thing dreadful must have occurred. 
I have just seen dear Charlotte, who 
is very wild and odd. Seriously, I 
fear her brain is permanently unset- 
tled. She talked so incoherently. Do, 
do, write quickly, —e a Wells.” 

enny, as she put up her letter agai 
said Mir. Wells was asad goose 7 
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That night she got back her 
equanimity; and drew her reading- 
table quite close (she always read an 
hour in bed before going to sleep), 
followed the loves of Hector and 


Marie Therése for nearly a hundred 
It was growing exciting, for 


pages. 


Bella Donna, or, 


[Dee. 


Hector had proposed to the woman 
whom he idolized until she became 
his wife, that she should asphyxiate 
herself over a charcoal stove. She 
owed him that amende, for the cruel 
tie which she had innocently fastened 
on him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A NIGHT SCENE. 


So a month and more glided by, 
happily and peacefully. Jenny wrote 
many letters and received many, 
notably many, from her admirer, Mr. 
Wells. This gentleman furnished her 
with all details relative to the Frank- 
lyn family, and had just sent a choice 
morsel of news in a hurried postscript 
that had the air and spasmodic bear- 
ing of a telegram. The Franklyn 
estates were to besold. The enclosed, 
a cutting from the local newspaper, 
to the effect, that Mr. Popkins had 
received instructions to offer for un- 
reserved public competition a// the 
rich, rare, and costly furniture, se- 
lected by the well-known taste and 
feeling of the late proprietor, Wc. 
Cards to view would be obtained at Mr. 
Popkins’. Things were certainly going 
ill with the poor Franklyn family. 

Jenny was beginning to find this life 
a little languid, after her late excite- 
ment, and growing almost feverish in 
her wish for news of the Franklyn 
family. The Curate wrote—they were 
in London somewhere, still in an 
obscure suburb, but could not name 
it. He said it seemed to be made a 
mystery of. 

Jenny was not pleased ; a new idea 
had occurred to her. She wrote him 
what might be called a lonely letter— 
in low spirits, as it were ; no friends— 
cast adrift in the vast London world 
with no one but him to lean upon. 
He very often came up, she was given 
to understand—passed through (where 
had our Jenny learnt this !)—would he 

ive her a call, as he had done once. 
t would be a charity, as she wanted 
him to help her a little in one respect. 

What was the result! Enraptured 
Curate scrapes together his little 
money—borrows more from a parish- 

-ioner, and flies up to Babylon by the 
night’s train. It was his sermon day 
on the next Sunday, and this was 
Saturday ; but he wrote a hasty note 
to his superior, excusing himself. 


He was in Chesterfield-street the 
next day. Jenny saw him in Mr. 
Maxwell's study —saw him for nearly 
an hour. She was delightful, and he 
was enraptured. 

Next evening, when Jenny went 
down to her work, she found Mr. 
Maxwell looking into a tin box of 
papers that had just arrived “ for 
advice and opinion.” 

“Here is something that will in- 
terest you,’ he said. “ You will be 
sorry to see these. Here are the 
Franklyn mortgages, which a credi- 
tor’s solicitor has sent me to look 
over.” 

Jenny sighed and looked sad. 

“T knew,” he said, “ you would be 
grieved ; but what can we do? We 
are mere workmen, and must take 
every ‘job’ that is offered to us.” 

“Oh,” said Jenny, “how dreadful! 
And—what are youtodo with these ?” 
she asked curiously. 

“Why it seems,’ he said, “that 
the place is to be sold.” 

“Sold!” said Jenny in despair. 

“Yes; and when an estate is to be 
sold,in rush the creditors from the east 
and west, and struggle who shall be 
first—legally I mean. This fellow is 
a mortgagee, and wishes to be first ; 
and when I say fellow, I believe it is 
some widow in France.” 

He then sat down and began to go 
over the papers, and Jenny, who had 
proclaimed that she was “suffering” 
(in some direction not distinctly an- 
nounced), drew her chair close to the 
fire, looked at the coals and thought 
—thought deeply. Many shades of 
expression passed over her face, and 
a dozen sarcastic phrases seemed to 
have been uttered by her lips. Those 
had a language of their own. Mr. 
Maxwell, who at first looked over at 
her now and again, gradually got ab- 
sorbed in his work. 

What was Jenny busy with? Was 
she doing battle—moral—with a se- 
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cret enemy. Was she crushing that 
secret enemy, or being flung back in 
her turn ? Now hoping, now despair- 
ing; now triumphant, now defeated. 
There was, indeed, a desponding ex- 
pression in her face, and perhaps she 
thoughtshe was far away from victory. 
But she loved excitement, and above 
all, the excitement of a battle. 

“Very strange, and really most 
curious!” came from the study table, 
of which Jenny took no notice, being 
busy with her conflict, and taking it as 
some exciting light on, say the theory 
of remainders. There was an interval 
of a quarter of an hour more. The bar- 
rister was flinging over the stift crack- 
ling parchment sheets hastily, taking 
a compendious view of itall. Hethen 
stood up. 

“It is so—exactly what I thought! 
What do you say to this Jenny ¢” 

Jenny looked round. 

“There has been some strange 
work here,” he said. “I hope it won't 
do harm to your friends, but some 
of these deeds are manufactured.” 

Jenny gave a cry of surprise, per- 
haps. 

“Manufactured?” she said. 

“Manufactured, or spoliated, or 
forged,” said he. “ It is an ugly word. 
Tell me,” continued he, “ your friend, 
Mr. Franklyn, was in difticulties be- 
fore his death, was he not ?” 

“O yes—yes,” said Jenny, mourn- 
fully, “‘ all his life.” 

‘“*Ah—thought so—always raising 
money.” 

“ Always, always,” said Jenny, still 
sadly. 

“Found it hard to get latterly, 
I suppose.” 

“ Exactly,” said Jenny ; “in fact, 
could not get it.” 

“QO, it is quite plain. I see the 
whole thing. He had some old deeds 
by him, and has got some friendly 
person who did not care about the 
exact legal part of the transaction 
to lend him the money on the secu- 
rity of these old papers. See Jenny,” 
he added, opening one out, “ these 
sheets in the middle are mere sheets 
taken at random; they don’t even 
follow; and he had the first pages 
engrossed freshly--a most clumsy 
thing altogether.” 

“© yes,” said Jenny, “I recollect 
now—-perfectly;” and she did recol- 
lect the bundle of clean deeds with 
the blank spaces she had lighted on 
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the day they were turning over the 
papers at Greyforest. 

“What do you recollect, Jenny?” 
said the Barrister, with interest. 

“So clever! such an instinet !” said 

Jenny, as though the praise escaped 
her ; and with difficulty the story was 
wrung from her. 
“Tt just confirms my view,” said 
he. “'Fhe wretched man was driven 
to extremity, and then ventured on 
this rash step. Possibly it was the 
fear of detection drove him to his 
fatal act.” 

“O yes,” said Jenny; “ how dread- 
ful. And his poor family!” 

“Yes, and the poor--widow I 
think she is described,” said he, look- 
ing at the back of the deed—“ Han- 
nah Martin, who advanced her three 
thousand pounds on that worthless 
security. That is very dreadful too, 
dear Jenny.” 

Jenny was accab/é, prostrated at the 
image of the widow. 

“ And the person whose name has 
been used,” he went on--“‘ let me see 
--Long —— Colonel Long, of Bar- 
row Hall, Northamptonshire, and 
now living at Avignon, France. He 
took care to lay the venue,” said the 
Barrister, using the phrase of his pro- 
fession, “a long way off—the wretch- 
ed man! Well, it must all come out 
now.” 

Jenny gave a spasm and a short 
cry. 

“Tam truly sorry,” he said, com- 
passionately, “as they are your friends. 

know you will feel it as acutely 
as any one of them. I must send for 
the solicitor—the solicitor of the un- 
fortunate widow, to-morrow.” 

Another spasm escaped Jenny. 

“T think,” he went on, “they must 
have had some suspicion, or been un- 
easy about it, by their sending it to 
me.” 
He tossed them back into their tin 
case again, and took up another bun- 
dle. He spread it out with the usual 
barristerial artistic touch, and began 
to read. But he was absent. He was 
a quarter of an hour over a page. 
Jenny was smiling to herself at the 
fire. 

Suddenly he turned round. 

“You have been at Greyforest,” 
he said; “ and know it well ?” 

“The sweetest, loveliest spot in 
the world. But I shall never see it 
again,’ said Jenny, hopelessly. 
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“There is no knowing,” he said, 
smiling. “‘ Now—prepare for a sur- 
ile gore you say to buying 
it ?” 

“Buy it!’ said Jenny, starting 
from her chair. 

“Yes,” he continued, still smiling, 
“absolutely buy it, in fee, with all 
the rights, easements, and appurte- 
nances.. It would just do—would 
suit ws, I think, exactly” (he leant 
a little on the word ws). “And then 
I was thinking also, as they were 
such dear kind friends, this awkward 
business of the deeds would be staved 
off, and they would be saved from ex- 
pense. I knewit would delight you.” 
- But Jenny, who had looked de- 
lighted at the first part of the plan, 
became desponding at this second 
view. She shook her head mourn- 
fully. It would not do; there were 


= objections. Such a sacrifice for 
r. QO, never! 


He became earnest. 

“Yes, Jenny, it must be so. I 
have taken a fancy to the place. You 
like it, and I am sure I shall. I dare 
say it will be got cheap; and you 
shall have these horrible deeds handed 
over-to you to bring to your friends, 
to burn together, and do what you 
like with.” 

Again her face brightened ; this 
was more feasible. 

“They-are to be given tome. O! 
how good! how kind! how generous!” 

“ Not at all. LI would do,” added 
he, in a low voice, “far more than 
that for you, and I hope even- 
tually ’——. 

He stopped. 
on the ground, and waiter 
but he did not go on. 

“Yes,” he continued, “we shall all 

© down to Greyforest, build a 
ine mansion, shut up this odious 
workshop, and be gentlemen and 
ladies.” 

Jenny smiled sadly. 

“You will all be very happy.” 

“We! Yes; and vou, too, Jenny! 

“No, no!” said Jenny, lifting her 
eyes, “no, no, no !—my path must be 
in another direction—that Paradise 
is not for me.” 

“ But it shall be for you—it is all 
for you—it is *°—— 

“All for me?’ said Jenny. 

“Yes, all for you. You shall be 
queen, and reign at Greyforest. It 
shall be your kingdom. Truly, it is 


Jenny oa her eyes 
for more, 


” 
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no sin to lay out a little happiness 
for ourselves at one time of our lives. 
You know what mine has been—what 
a slave’s life. In bondage to this 
master” (touching some law books), 
“and to — that!” 

He pointed up. Did Jenny under- 
stand him? But she never lifted her 
eyes, 

“Why should I conceal it? Surely 
that poor, delicate, ailing woman up- 
stairs, who has lain all her life at the 
very edge of a grave-—she has not 
been a wife to me. Is it so wicked 
to look forward to a time when she 
shall be released from a tie that has 
been misery to her and wretchedness 
to me? I have borne it patiently. I 
have never risen up against the yoke. 
Even now I can wait, and look for- 
ward, as I ask you to do, Jenny; that 
is”—and he paused—“ if you have— 
if you can love as” 

Jenny was scared, fluttered, fright- 
ened, as she heard this disclosure. He, 
too, was agitated, and ‘was waiting 
for her to speak. 

Jenny’s voice took the shape of a 
murmur, rather than of words. Just 
at that moment the door opened sud- 
denly, and a strange, ghastly-looking 
figure, with a light in its hand, stood 
in the doorway, motionless. 

She was wrapped in a shawl. Her 
hair was disordered, and her eyes had 
a strange light inthem. Her lips and 
cheeks were moving in spasms, as if 
she was trying to speak. The pair 
trembled before her. 

She lifted her long, wasted arm, 
wrapped in the shawl’s fold, and it 
fell again to her side. 

“T have heard you,” she said at 
last ; “ I have been listening—I have 
heard it all. Zhis is your plan—is 
it?’ and the wretched lady, who 
looked as if she were wrapped in 
grave clothes instead of a shawl, 
looked from one to the other, with 
wild eyes, and a chest that sank and 
heaved with strange rapidity. “This 
is your plan!” she repeated, in a key 
that rose steadily—* her scheme !—[ 
know it—I know it.” 

The two had not courage to say 
a word. 

“So you were settling it all! 
Which of you were to do the work ? 
O, Heaven help me—at your mercy 
here—miserable creature that I am! 
But IF shall never sleep—never. I 
shall watch all night long; and if you 


? 
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come—if’ she comes, I shall scream, 
and rouse the whole city.” 

She was, indeed, doing that at the 
moment; and the Barrister, recover- 
ing himself a little, made a step for- 
ward— 

“Come, come,” he said, gently, 
‘“‘you are exciting yourself; it is dan- 
gerous, you know. Do go up again, 


She laughed. 

“Do, dear,” she repeated, “and 
leave her.” 

As she pointed, Jenny shrank away 
in real terror. 

“ Look at her!” said she, importu- 
nately, advancing on her—‘‘an art- 
ful, designing, false, deadly jade. / 
know her. J have heard about her. 
J have people that care about me, 
and tell me things. Come to my 
room, you poor deluded soul, and [ 
will tell you things about her. Why 
shes” 

Jenny, visibly alarmed, turned to 
the Barrister. 

“QO! sir, this is dreadful—the poor 
lady! Shall Tring?’ 

“Shall she ring!” shrieked the sick 
woman. “Do you hear her? Does 
she dare to give orders in my house ? 
Shall she ring for her servants—ha! 
ha!—to drag the wretched, miserable 
Mrs. Maxwell to bed? Oh! Oh! Lhave 
come to this!” And she burst into a 
flood of tears and hysterical sobs, under 
cover of which Jenny did ring the bell. 

Jenny was trembling, though, like 
an aspen; she looked cowed and 
guilty. Suddenly the other began to 
shriek, and caught her side. It wasa 
fit of spasms in the fatal heart direc- 
tion. It nearly brought her to the 
ground. She was lifting herself in 
agony — striving upwards, as if to 
escape it. But women and men ser- 
yants, some of whom had indeed been 
nearer than wassupposed, came crowd- 
ing in ; and the untortunate lady, now 
helpless, was removed gently upstairs, 
Jenny followed, and passed to her own 
room. It was a painful and disagree- 
able scene, and had best be forgotten 
by all sides. 

The eminent physician was sent for 
hurriedly —came—and said it was a 
bad business, and a miracle how she 
had survived it. It was theold story 
—a soothing and composing elixir ; 
and “we must be cautious, my dear 
sir—a breath! you understand.” | And, 
as usual, the physician illustrated his 
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meaning by making himself into a 
temporary dolus ; then passed 
through a painful pecuniary proba- 
tion, and went his way. 

Jenny’s nerves were in a strange 
flutter. She had so trained herself to 
the pleasant swards of life, that any 
rough, stony places completely un- 
hinged her. Every pulse was quiver- 
ing. Ske was even a little terrified. 
But presently she got composed, and 
a feeling came uppermost of bitter 
anger at the outrageous language that 
had been applied to her. 

“ How dare she speak to me in that 
style!” said Jenny, pacing up and 
down. “How dare she vent her in- 
solenceon me! What does she know ? 
And he—the poor, cringing creature; 
that stood by and listened! He’s 
afraid of her—JZ am not, and never 
shall be! 

“Let her take care!” continued 
Jenny, speaking aloud, “I shan’t be 
attacked in that way before the house. 
Disgraceful! But if that man had 
the heart of a man, or was even like 
young Charles Craven, he would 
have sent her shrinking to her room 
with a look.” 

Jenny was really in a little fury. 
Presently, however, came a gentler 
tone. She thought of that musical 
peal, Queen of Greyforest. That 
Queen of Greyforest kept chiming 
in her ear, like the village bells of the 
lace. Queen of Greyforest—Lady 

untiful—possibly Lady Maxwell— 
for Jenny Bell. She began to walk 
with pride—seat in the church— 
carriage—companionship -with the 
highest—for Jenny knew what she 
could do in that direction ;—and, 
sweeter than all, to reign where her 
enemy, Charlotte, had reigned—the 
evicted pauper, who had once evicted 
her! Wasthisnot astrangeretribution? 

But something stood between her 
and that vision, more tremendous 
miles than lay between London and 
Greyforest itself. 

Charlotte, the calm but resolute, 
she had a certain instinct, was busy ; 
and that woman, who had slandered 
her so vilely, might live for years to 
come. 

Jenny’s lips curled acidly, and, as 
usual, she stamped her foot. 

She read no French novel that night, 
but went to bed, and lay awake in a 
flutter—a thing that had not occurred 
for years to her, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE PROSPECTS BRIGHTENING. 


Bur next morning Jenny was the 
same again, and to her was restored 
her old sweetness. Not so with the 
Barrister. 

Hecame in with a conscious, shrink- 
ing look, as though he was ashamed 
to face his children seated round. His 
eyes dropped guiltily, as they fell on 
Jenny opposite. But her calm pre- 
sence of mind survived all his awk- 
wardness very handsomely. She was 
kind, gentle, and affable to her pupils. 
She just stole a look at the servant, 
whom, she fancied, bore a knowing 
air, as though he was behind the 
scenes. Mr. Maxwell hurried away 
down to his business. 

Jenny was left to her duties. As 
she was going upstairs, she heard him 
call her to his study. 

“You don’t, of course,” he said, 
awkwardly, “feel anything about that 
—that unpleasant scene of last night. 
You are too sensible; and she, poor 
woman, did not know what she was 
saying.” 

*O! no, sir—dear, no,” said Jenny, 
sadly; “ butitis very distressing— most 
painful for me. I think—I think it 
must end—I cannot endure it.” 

-“So it shall,” said he, hurriedly, 
“so itshall. Only have patience—we 
are all more or less tried in this life. 
But if you have thought over,” he 
added meaningly, “what I said last 
night with favour, J can wait, and 
cheerfully too,” 

He passed out, and left Jenny re- 

flecting. 
‘ Two days after, the solicitor of 
Mr. Frederick Maxwell, had entered 
into the preliminaries for the pur- 
chase of Greyforest. There were 
the usual pourparlers, but it was 
understood that he would not drive 
a very hard bargain. At the same 
time, a communication was made 
privately to the solicitor who had 
sent the deeds, that there was some- 
thing suspicious about these docu- 
ments. 

As Jenny passed through the hall 
one morning, she glanced, as she al- 
ways did, at the letter-box, and saw, 
sleeping within the bars of its cage, 
an imprisoned billet. It was always 
a pleasant amusement for her this 


rifling of the letter-box, and she found 
entertainment in turning over and 
searching the physiognomies of all 
the despatches which arrived for the 
Barrister. She swooped, as it were, 
on the new prize, and plundered the 
cage. 

It was for her—a square, ofticial 
looking, rather club-looking envelope ; 
and when Jenny came to study the 
seal, she read “ United Conservative 
Club” upon it. Besides, there were 
two initials entangled together in the 
corner, like a pair of wrestlers, and 
these were “OC. C.” 

Jenny took it up to her room, with 
a fluttering heart. Here was some- 
thing like progress-; here, too, which 
was better still, was homage to those 
little powers of attraction which she 
possessed, and which she was humbly 
thankful she possessed. Besides, shall 
it be confessed, our Jenny began to 
look upon this youth with a sort of 
interest. She was a woman; and he 
began to strike her as bold and a little 
handsome, and she was pleased that 
he admired her—er, the lowly 
Jenny. He was of good rank, and as 
school life and law was monotonous, 
it filled in the hours agreeably. Yes; 
Jenny began to dwell upon the image 
of young Craven with something like 
pleasure. This was the letter : 


“Dear Miss Bett,—I have not 
seen you for a long time now. What 
are you doing? Where have you 
been? I wish to see you very much, 
not to tell you anything unpleasant, 
but to have a talk—one of our o/d 
talks. Do you recollect ‘ the smoking 
room? The park is now my smok- 
ing room, where I take my morning 
‘weed,’ between ten and eleven. You 
may be shopping, or visiting, or any- 
thing, and I hope will have to cross 
it about the same time. Don’t, of 
course, let me interfere with old Fre- 
derick Buzzard who, if he requires 
your attendance, must have it. 

“ Yours, 


“WO,” 


_ Jenny read this document several 
times, and admired it much. She 
grew a little excited. ‘ Miss Char- 
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lotte !” she said, andsmiled. Jenny’s 
future path did, indeed, seem smilin 
enough. Here were two matrimonia 
alleys leading—both dimly—to ba- 
ronetcies. Who could tell ¢ 

Mr. Maxwell was gone to his court, 
and Jenny went to the study, sat her- 
self down in his chair, drewit in, got out 
his pens, hisink,and paper—all which 
articles were on a seale of abundance 
and luxury, each the best of its kind, 
and on a soft handsome bed of red 
blotting paper, began to write. 

Jealous, too, she thought, with a 
smile, as her eye fell on the allusion 
to “old Frederick Buzzard.” She 
was in merry mood, things were going 
so smoothly, and wrote merrily. 


“DEAR Mr. Craven,—You have 
not seen me because I have been very 
busy, as indeed I always am. You 
know in what a genteel sort of slavery 
1 live, though my master, ‘old F. 
Buzzard,’ as you call him so funnily, 
is not a tyrant. Can I understand 
you about the park and my walks ? 
How did you find out that I would 
have to go to the Rev. Mr. Pole’s 
female class at that hour. I am afraid 
you are very sly, and too wise, or is it 
a sort of instinct? Dol recollect the 
smoking-roon? Do I forget how 
your skill and calm sagacity saved 18 
at a moment when my firmness, I 
confess, deserted me. Do we ever 
forget, dear Mr. Craven, the happiest 
days of our lives?) No; as a certain 
poet remarked in a charming little 
poem—to Miriam, was it not ¢ 


‘The brighter charms that bind us 
We never leave behind us,’ 


These lines cling to my memory. 
Yes ; if I can escape my gaoler’s vigi- 
lance, which is getting every day 
more galling, I suppose I must be in 
the new smoking room to-morrow. 

“ Ever yours, 


“7. Bi? 


Jenny left a blank where the two 
lines oceurred ; and when she got up- 
stairs, after some half-an-hour’s rum- 
maging among her little effects, she 
stumbled on the old newspaper cut- 
ing from the Dorkingshire Conserva- 
tive; and then, selecting two that 
seemed to suit the situation, copied 
them in accurately. 

When she rose from the desk, and 
went to the door for this office, which 
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she did a little suddenly, she heard a 
sound in the hall, and saw Master 
Jack skulking up the stairs. Of late 
a suspicion had once or twice flashed 
across Jenny that this odious urchin 
might be watching her—employed, 
perhaps, so to do. She called to him 
sharply. 

“Come here, sir.” 

He answered, doggedly, “ Mamma 
wants me.” 

“T don’t care,’ said Jenny, her 
colour mounting. “‘Come down here.” 

He did so, slowly. Jenny caught 
him by the ear—her favourite spot. 

“Come in here, sir,” said Jenny, 
leading him by that delicate organ, 
and shutting the door. 

“ Now,” she said, “have you learnt 
the six pages of grammar you got 
yesterday ?” 

“m6 

“No! and why didn’t you—eh?” 
said Jenny, sweetly. 

“Mamma wanted me to stay with 
her.” 

“Take that,” said Jenny, giving 
him a fine full slap, that embraced 
the whole side of his cheek. “So you 
won't learn your lessons, you odious, 
insolent, disobedient brat. You go 
up to your mamma now.” 

He gave her a scowl, and turned 
hastily to go. 

“ And, look here,” and Jenny’s 
brow assumed a menacing look, “I 
warn you not to come spying on me. 
Mind, if you are caught again, *T'll 
have the coachman in, to flog you 
while he can stand over you.” 

This threat did not seem to affront, 
for he was staring doggedly at the 
blotting paper on Jenny’s desk. 

“Go, sir,’ said Jenny, giving him 
a push in the direction of the door. 
He disappeared, but slowly, and 
taking his own time. 

Jenny was pleased with this en- 
counter, and went back to her writing, 
She did not like the first draft—she 
thought it scarcely arch or pigwant 
enough; so she tore it across, and again 
across, and flung it into the basket 
under the table—the Barrister’s dust 
pit. She wrote another, much more 
to her mind, got her bonnet, and took 
it herself to the penny post, just a 
street away. 

As soon as the door was heard to 
slam, the urchin, Jack, his cheek still 
smarting, stole down to the study, 
and began to pry and poke about 
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as secretly as a misehievously inclined 
cub would do. . He turned the blot- 
ting book inside out—looked under the 
desk; and even into the waste-paper 
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basket. . He was heard not long after 
asking the honsekeeper had she any 
gun. He got the gum, and he went 
up stairs to his mamma’s room. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


OLD FRIENDS, 


Tue next day when-the Barrister 
had_gone down to court in his cab, 
Jenny tripped up stairs to her room, 
and deseendled‘shortly in her brightest 
and ‘most’ brilliant: walking dress. 
She had taste, had Jenny ; and on this 
oceasionshe fringed her round, radiant 
face ina delicate horse-shoe bonnet, 
with’ deep crimson ribbons, which 
set her off prodigiously, and which 
was’ kept for special festivals. She 
algo indulged herself ina pair of pale 
French gloves—and though her size 
was'a little large for a lady’s—seven 
and three-quarters—they fitted her 
exquisitely. 
ut as she was going down the 

steps,'a cab drove up, and the face of 
Mr. Maxwell appeared at the window. 
He’ had forgotten ‘a paper, or some 
notes, and had driven back post. He 
jumped out hastily. He was. struck 

y Jenny's magnificence. 

“Where are you going?” he said. 
“T can set you down anywhere.” 

“Oh, no,” said Jenny, hastily, “I 
am going that way. Thank you, a 
thousand times. Dinner at half-past 
six to-day.” ‘And she was moving 


away. 

Goh Isee,” hesaid. “The Rever- 
end Mr, Pole. That is so. Come, 
tell me, am I right?” 

Jenny bowed her head sweetly, and 
again moved to go. 

“ But how far is Mr. Pole’s !—I can 
leave you there,” he said. 

“ Oh, no,” said Jenny; “I shall 
walk there.” 

“And how long will you stay ?” 
said he, 

“Oh, not long,” said Jenny, witha 
gentle aud resigned smile, as though 


ff. Pole and his ladies were one of 


her trials ; and then at last she got 


away. 

She took. a little detour and came 
into the park from the other side, and 
there upon a bench, under a tree, she 
saw, young Craven, enjoying his new 
smoking-room—that. is, she did not 
seé hit for a long time, but wandered 


about distractedly and helpless, until 
he+who had seen her long before 
came good-naturedly to her aid. 


“ This is very kind of you-—most \ 


kind,” he said. ‘“ How shall I thank 
you 4” 

denny, who all through the inter- 
view maintained a frightened and 
suspicious manner, looking down, ‘as 
though police might ‘be seen on the 
horizon at any moment, answered him 
hurriedly. 

* Not at all—not at all, Mr. Craven; 
but I dare not stay long.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” he answer- 
ed. «And how have you been }—tell 
mé.about yourself.” 

“Oh,” said Jenny, sadly, “ that 
would be a dull subject. The samé 
monotonons round every day! What 
is to ‘Vary the course of my working 
life~unless, indeed”—— And she 
lifted her eyes, with a sidelong glance 
at. her companion, dropped them 
again, and coloured. 

Our Jenny, it will be seen, was 
latterly getting bolder in her play, 
and risking more at each move. 

He passed by this charming open- 
ing, like a stupid country fellow, as 
he was. 

I wonder did the word “ béte,” and 
theimage it represents, rise in Jenny’s 
brain. Nay, he seemed to be eager 
not to take it, for he went on with 
haste. 

* Well,” he said, “and what are 
you doing+—I mean your friend, the 
old Barrister— old Buzzard, ha ! ha!” 

The struggle on Jenny’s lips, be- 
tween respect for her employer, and 
the rich sense of the ludicrous engen- 
dered by ‘this happy conceit, was 
really ainusing. But she gave way at 
last to uncontrollable laughter. 

“Old Buzzard,” ‘said he, relishing 
his own wit. ‘ And what is he doing? 
What will he do with his money? I 
hope-he will leave you a handsome 
legacy, Miss Bell ; but‘somebody told 
mé he was buying an estate.” 

This was meant to be brought in 
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with an easy dégagé air, as a mere 
careless observation. It was clumsily 
done} but Jenny’s mind was sailing 
away on another point. Though he 
laughed at “old Buzzard,” this was 
a little jealousy. 

“Yes,” said Jenny, smiling, and 
busy with her glove, “he is talking 
of it. Indeed, he was good enough 
to consult me on the subject. And 
I suppose ‘you have heard,” said 
Jenny, “the poor Franklyns’ dear, 
darling Greyforest is to be sold. They 
won’t have an acre left—poor, poor 
children.” 

“Yes,” said he, “I knew that. 
And do you mean to say that he is 
talking of buying it ?” 

**He says so,” said Jenny, looking 
down, and still on the jealousy point. 
“Someway, he has taken a fancy to 
it ; and having, I believe, some ridi- 
culous, foolish idea, that I, being a 
friend of—the family—would—would 
like it.” 

Jenny brought this out with great 
hesitation, and meant it for a skilful 
move. 

, he took his less hastily. “ Ex- 

y,” said he, eagerly. “And you 

nite a No; 

it wouldn't do. You thought of your 
old friends, and dissuaded him.” 

“1?” said Jenny, looking at him 
with natural wonder. 

“T tell you what,” said he, “it 
must tiot be. The trath is, we don’t 
want it to be sold. If we could only 
just stave it otf for a month or two.” 

“We ?” said Jenny, looking at him 
with a slight tinge of distrust. 

“Yes,” said he, going on. “I don’t 
mind letting you intoour little secrets, 
though they said I wasn’t to do so. 
The truth is, we expect that old Hall 
will do something— matters are in 
train, you see. But all we want is a 
little delay—not to be pressed, you 
see—and then every thing will come.” 

Jenny's lip was curling. The little 
furnaces in her eyes were being 
kindled. 

“T do see,” she said. “And I sup- 
pose it was for this you wished to see 
me to-day ?” 

“ Well,” said he, awkwardly, “ or 
ly. Nothing like candour, Miss Bell. 
T thought that if we could get, your 
every- 


put him off it? 


attractiveinfluences on our si 

thing would go well.” _ ‘ 
He bowed, to emphasize this clumsy 

compliment. 
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“Of course!” said Jenny, coldly— 
“of course! But why should you 
come to me? Why:should 1. inter- 
fere I think you know, that. the 
Franklyns have not treated me very 
well. Would it not be a little too 
generous ?” 

“ Ah, but you are so generous--so 
high-minded--I knew you would re- 
collect nothing. So, indeed, I said to 
them ; but she” 

He stopped. 

_ “Go on !” said Jenny, with a scoff ; 

let us hear.it all! Then, I presume, 

the old attachment goes on} Ah,’ 
Mr. Oraven, Mr. Craven,” added she, 

suddenly assuming her old manner, 

“how. sly—how dreadfully sly of 

you; and not to tell me, your old 

friend.” 

She had twanged the string of 
his. self-sufficiency, and he smiled, 
“Why,” said he, “you are wonderful 
at guessing. Poor Charlotte, she hag 
made a noble, valiant battle of it. I 
never saw such a girl. She hasfought 


through it all—alone.”’ 


“Indeed,” said Jenny, with great 
interest ; and I suppose Sir Welbore, 
like a true, honourable man, will not 
stand in the way?” 

“ Why,” you see, said he, with im- 
ortance, “there is a little mystery 
ere, There are mysteries on all sides 

of us.” 

“So it appears,” saidJenny. “ And 
I suppose this has been going on all 
the while—privately, eh ¢” 

“Well,” said he, with great com- 
placency ; “I may say, it has. To see 
a brave, noble girl, to whom ;I had 
plighted my troth’—he gave out 
these words with great satisfaction— 
“to whom I was bound by all the laws 
of honour and morality—to see her 
struggling on manfully, without a 
sigh or a complaint, and eheerfully 
resigning’ —— 

“The brilliant prospect. that was 
before. her !. Of course, I under- 
stand,” said Jenny. 

He did, not perceive the manner 
with which. this was said. 

“But I don’t mind saying to you 
that obstacles are passing away. Ina 
short time—a very short time—we 
expect my father will come round— 
in fact, ¢s coming round, But, mum, 
you understand /” 

“ Perfectly,” said Jenny. ; 

“ Every thing will go smooth,” he 
said, warming; “and I AY TI 
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have had.a good share init. I know 
a thing or two.” 

Jenny laughed a little harshly. 
“You are very wise, Mr. Craven; I 
always said so. But, in a serious 
step of this sort, one should look 
carefully on all sides. Even the wisest 
of men, like young Mr. Craven, may 
not see something.” 

He did not like the tone of Jenny’s 
voice. 

“T have provided for everything, 
Miss Bell.” 

“Of course anything J may say 
will be regarded with a natural sus- 
picion—from the peculiar relation. I 
make. no secret of it—I have nostrong 
affection for Miss Franklyn, nor she 
for me; but, asa sort of friend I tell 
you, I think you should look well 
into the matter before taking any 
serious step.” 

There was such an. unconcealed 
sneer in Jenny’s voice, that he was 
nettled,and answered with anattempt 
at a sneer also, 

“ This seems a little spiteful, Miss 
Bell,” he said, in a wounded tone. 
“T am afraid I can guess the motives 
that are at work,” 

Jenny laughed again. 

“ Accept my congratulations,” she 
said ; “you are making a brilliant 
match, in every light you can look 
at it.” 

He coloured. “ These remarks have 
no effect on me.” 

“Of course not. You have the 
satisfaction of doing what is right. 
Yet,” said Jenny, suddenly changing 
her voice into akey of great tender- 
ness, “we were once great friends. 
You used to advise me to let mecon- 
sult you in my little difficulties. Our 


THE mention of that sweet name 
had a soothing effect on Jenny. 
“Queen of Greyforest,” and “Mrs. 
Maxwell,” again began to chime in 
her ears. Never, were there such 
musical bells. Still she had the sense 
of a presentiment hanging over her; 
and composing her lip, she entered 
the house, determined not to be too 
leisurely, and to hurry on matters. 
But, alas for our Jenny, that fatal 
assignation in the park was destined 
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acquaintance has, furnished me with 


some delightful. memories, whieh in + 


my lonely hours ;—but no matter, I 
must speak—it is only fair, to-warn 
you, Mr, Maxwell has heard strange 
rumours about your friends—some- 
thing about deeds of trust—heve 
turned up, and which are suspected 
not to beall right. Lcansay‘no more. 
Good-bye.” 

He was confounded. 

“ Stay—stay,” said he, “tell.me 
more. I want to know.” 

“T dare not,” said Jenny, sweetly. 
“T cannot—I am bound up.» Geed- 
bye. There may be nothing in the 
rumour... But still it is. right you 
should know it. Curious, they should 
not have told you !” 

She left him looking after her and 
wondering—speculating, in his mind, 
what she could have alluded to... He 
then went his way slowly. 

Jenny went. home. in a ‘curieus 
frame of mind. Generally, latterly 
things were going not quite .so 
smoothly as she was accustomed, to 
make them go; and she even felt a 
presentiment that they mightybe 
worse yet. She seemed to be losing 
the spring and spirit of victory which 
had been carrying her forward. 
“She is ploteings. said Jenny, to her- 
self, walking very fast. “I am sure 
she is plotting im secret against me. 
The smooth, cunning piece of virtue!” 
said she, with disgust, “with. her 

uiet air of suffering. And that 
fool to be caught by her!” Jenny 
was posting along at a fierce rate. 
* But I shall beat her yet.. She shall 
be no match forme. She shall never 
get back to Greyforest, if I die for jit.” 


to accumulate very many. heavy 
stumbling-blocks in her road,.more 
than her poor weak shoulders 
could. get out of the way., The Bar- 
rister, when Jenny was gone about 
two minutes, recollected something 
he wished to ask her, and seizing his 
hat, ran out after her. He followed 
down to Piccadilly, and saw her cross- 
ing to the Park. . This. was not the 
road to. Mr. Pole’s chapel... So he 
stopped suddenly, and an idea occur- 
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ring to him, followed slowly, and at a 
distance. He was a lawyer ; and what 
to other men was an inequality in the 
sand, was to him a footprint. 

He saw it all—nay, heard some of 
it ;saw Jenny return ;—saw the whole, 
with the anger of a vain, weak man, 
discovering that he has been duped. 
Poor Jenny, it is to be feared, that 
half-hour’s work has placed the 
charming castle of Greyforest upon a 
magic carpet, and transported it 
through the air into another quarter 
of the globe. She does not know it 
or suspect it. 

She will have hard labour to set 
things straight, for he was an odd 
man; and once touched in his vanity, 
never forgave or forgot. 

Searcely in’ the best of humours, 
Jenny went to her room, and cast 
aside her decorations. She sat by her 
fire, and cast up her accounts—her 
moral accounts. In ten minutes she 
had mapped out a scheme. She must 
strive and act speedily and with de- 
cision. 

She was thinking of her friend, Sir 
Welbore Craven, Baronet ; and how 
jealous and strict he was about family 

onour. She was thinking a little 
pettishly of the perverse turn things 
seemed to be taking latterly. How- 
ever, as she before thought, precious 
time was being frittered away. She 
dawdled rather too riuch. Oh, if she 
but had an Archimedean spot to stand 
on; a secure vantage ground of fixed 
station and commanding elevation ; 
not the slippery footing of a mere 
governess, she would move the earth. 

At dinner, strange to say, the Bar- 
rister was moody and out of humour. 
He scarcely spoke to Jenny; a thing 
she had never known before; and 
Jenny detected hiseyes roaming to her 
secretly, with a glowering; moody 
expression. At times he would by an 
effort shake this off, and put a sort of 
constraint upon himself, making an 
effort at being good-humoured ; but 
presently the original moodiness re- 
turned. 

“Some of these court creatures,” 
thought Jenny, “had treated him 
roughly. He had broken down in a 

But why should he vent it on 


case, 

me?” thought Jenny. Why, indeed? 
Why vent it on that gentle oe 
face, who now 80 oe deprecate 


his wrath. She did she could; 
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but he was an odd man, and had edd 
ways. 

That evening as Jenny was think- 
ing of going down ‘to the study as 
usual, she heard a step on the stairs, 
and looking over the banister eau- 
tiously, saw young Jack descending 
very softly. This was an offence 
against school-room laws; but Jenny 
wondered what he was going down 
with such secrecy for; and then she 
heard him tap at the study door, and 
goin. It was altogether a proceeding 
of complete indifference, yet she did 
not like it. This wretched cub she 
detested. He stayed there a full quar- 
ter of an hour, Jenny would have 
given a good deal to have been in- 
visibly present; or, indeed, to have 
been merely separated by the ordinary 
partition of door or wall. In default 
of better modes of hearing, such 
would have been welcome; but it 
was dangerous and impracticable. 

Fully a quarter of an hour was the 
cub closetted with his father. 

Jenny then thought she heard a 
noise, and began to move up stairs 
again. Butat the sick woman’s door, 
a wan face was peering out, and part 
of a long, shrunk figure; to Jacky 
it said, “come here ; tell me what he 
said.” 

Jenny had begun to look on this 
woman as her enemy. She felt within 
her a curious dislike, which was 
strengthening every day. Someway 
she had a notion that this weak dying 
woman, was dangerous, more or less 
dangerous. Jenny did not care to 
Se herself, but boldly confronted 

er. 

“O! itis you,” said the withered 
lips. Jenny thought how like a 
ghastl hag or witch her figure looked. 
‘O! Miss Bell, I am very well, you 
see!” 

“T am glad to hear it, ma’am,” said 
Jenny, looking at her, coldly, and con- 
veying what a repulsive figure she 
saw. 

“No, you are not,” said the other, 
quickly; “no, you are not. Don’t 
give yourself the trouble of telling 
what is not true to me. But I am 
Set am getting better every 

ay. 
“T don’t want to dispute with you,” 
said Jenny, in the same hard tone. 
“T have no object in setting you 
right.” 
45* 
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“Haven't you!” said the other, as 
usual, getting excited. “No, of course, 
not, No; you haven't, You feel quite 
secure, no doubt. Ah! but take care, 
ny fine lady!» You don’t know every- 
thing—you don’t know all that may 
be @ving én, wise as you be. Ah! 
théere’s my Jacky coming. Come in, 
come in, Jacky, and tell mamma all 
about it. You and I, Jacky dear, weak 
as we are, will be a match for her yet.” 

The cub. gave Jenny a look of de- 
fiance, thinking, no doubt, of the slaps 
on his cheek, and the door shut them 
in. 
Jenny trembled with rage and fury, 
to ‘be bearded by these two miser- 
able creatures, whom she despised. 

Worse’ than’ all, she feared they 
might indeéd be plotting to bring ruin 
on' stich an innocent head as hers, 
Such creatures often had a secret 
strength. She trembled; but she 
did not fear them. But towards the 
miserable lady, who could be so inso- 
lént to her, she felt a feeling of some- 
thing like hate, that intensified every 
moment. 

She went down hurriedly to the 
stu The Barrister looked ‘at her 


steal a she entered, then cast 
i 


down’ his eyes upon his books a mo- 
ment, then spoke to her with all 
the old cheerfulness. The clouds had 
d away. He was himself again. 
hat-tricks does imagination play 
us, thought Jenny, wisely. She had 
conjured up a whole nightmare of 
plots and conjurations. 

Never was she so winning—so gen- 
tle—so seductive! It would have 
been hard for mortal to resist her. 
She: was soft and engaging—melan- 
choly and pensive, and someway con- 
veyed, by ‘mysterious pr that 
this tone of mind was associated with 
a deep, passionate, but, alas! unre- 
quited attachment. She was only a 

r governess, the green places of 
ifecwere not for her. So she must 
only suffer in silence, and without 
-_ laint, though her heart might 

Teak. 

Mr. Maxwell listened, and in his 
own way tried some comfort—still 
scarcely received it with the raptures 
that might reasonably have-been ex- 
— from one of his weak character. 

ut he was an odd mana very odd 
man }—a vain' man, too. 


Jenny found, a letter in the letter- 
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box that night. It was from the Rev, 
Mr. Wells, whom she had quite for- 
gotten. It was in a wounded, broken 
tone. He must leave, hé said,~ to- 
morrow. ' His rector was deeply of- 
fended, and he must hurry back,. He 
had waited from day to day, in the 
hope of hearing from her. He had 
thought he was an old friend—one of 
the few that she honoured with some 
little degree of liking. But nomatter 
now! He was going away. Perhaps’ 
it had been better if he had never 
come.’ But no matter now. He had’ 
called repeatedly, but could never get 
in. * The unhappy curate had indeed 
called many times. The fact was, 
Jenny was getting sadly bored with’ 
his obscure hints of a deep passioni, 
and his more open rhapsodies: She, 
had, in truth, a supreme contempt for 
him and his nature. She néver liked 
these whining men, as she called 
them. 

She went on with his letter. He 
had made it his business, he said, to 
inquire after their common friends, in 
whom he heard she was so interested. 
He bad met Mr. Craven that evening 
who had told him ‘there ‘was good 
news for the Franklyns—some very 
rood news-—something, as he (the 

irate) gathered it, about money. But 
young Craven would not say anything 
more explicit: ‘‘ Perhaps,” added the 
curate, “our dear children may be 
back ‘in’ old’ Greyforest again, and 
we may all meet there, as of old.’ May’ 
: = to-morrow, to bid you good- 

ye p> 

Back in Greyforest, thought 
Jenny. Néver. And she turned has- 
tily round, and éntered the" study’ 
again, where was Mr. Maxwell, still 
with his briefs. 

She came back to look for some- 
thing: She could not find it. The! 
Barrister watched hér movements. 
Then she asked him carelessly when 
dear, dear Greyforest was to be 
bought—“ by the way,” she intro- 
duced it. 

He said he eould not tell. There 
were difficulties. “ Tam not so érithu- 
siastic about that purchase as T was,” 
he added. 

“What! give it up,” said Jenny, 
clasping her hands. “O! sir, if-you 
were to know how ss have been feast- 
ing on'the idea. Only the other night 
T had such a sweet, delicious een 
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1. thought I ,was wandering in its 
_ gardens.” 

“T am sorry,” said he, gravely.— 
“very sorry... But, however, it.is not 
given up. as yet,” 

* Bat, I Shona said. Jenny, 
with a, deep sigh—‘“ I thought it was 
something like a promise. T thought 
you had. so, kindly intehded—but no 
matter ; I am used,” she added, with 
a gentle smile, “to, these little disap- 
wintments. It, will. be all, the;same 
ina hundzed—perhaps.in, a dozen 
years,” 

She said this in .so. plaintive and 
touching a manner—in atone so ex- 
quisitely mournful, that the Barrister 
raised his head, and said softly— 

“O, Jenny ! I don’t know what to 
think. If I only, knew ;—but no 
matter. We will sce about it. There. 
Good-night.” 

Jenny tripped,away, with a light 
step. “It.is done!’ she said. .Butno 
timewas to be lost, Her confidence in 
her own powers was restored. “After 
all,” she said, smiling, “who can help 
Jenny like Jenny?” ,Alltheir castles 
would soon be tumbling, about, their 
ears. 

At onee she sat.down and wrote a 
note to. the Curate—a gentle, tender 
note,,. Could he put. off his sad, jour- 
ney for one day. She wished. to see 
him—to consult him, to have his ad- 
vice, Don’t let her, however, inter- 
fere: with his plans—no, not for the 
world. Even he,-she was grieved, to 
see, did not understand her. No one, 
indeed, properly understood her; but 


she had thought that he, from their 


old friendship ;—it was not much mat- 
ter. . There were many things one 
was obliged to do, which, if the. true 
secret were known ;—but no matter 
about that, too. Action, action, thought 
Jenny, as she lay down to rest. 

He came the next day. . He, too, 
strange to say, was moody and in- 
jured. He was very sorry—he must 
f°; delighted to help her any way, 

ut could not stay longer. 

Jenny heard him calmly. She had 
no notion of having to take trouble 
with so contemptible an instrument 
as this, and. her first impulse was to 
dinenjes him at once; but:she wanted 
1im. 

“Go, then,” she said, with her old, 
sad manner,“ Of courses yous must 
go. Your interests, indeed, I should 
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be sorry to,stand in the way of, Some 
one else will help me, Thankyou a 
thousand times for a// your goodness. 
Good bye, dear, Mr. Wells ; think of 
me sometimes.” 

He was taken back, by this, ready 
acceptance of his. declaration. He 
coloured, he &tammered. 

“ Could I.do nothing for7you, dear 
Miss Bell ?” he said, hesitatingly, 

“Nothing,” said. Jenny, with’ a 
smile—“ nothing, that..I. would..ask 
you to do,. .I shall. find some one to 
help me ; in fact, I have found.” 

He grew disquieted, 

“Tam sufe,” he said, “if I thought 
—that is” ——- 

“Do you think,” said. Jenny, ear- 
nestly, “I would put a kind friend’s 
sympathy to. such. a test? Never! 

ood-bye, dearest, Mr. Wells.” 

He was very much trowbled. 

“Whatcan I do?’ he said, distract- 
edly. “I would give. anything—I 
would. give the world to show what 
I feel. Tel me what you”—~ 

“No!” said Jenny, firmly ; “I, have 
considered. Perhaps you have been 
too kind to me, to, let. you tun 
any risk for me, Perhaps ;—but no 
matter.. We will think, of it; no 
more.” 

“This is cruel—this is unkind,” he 
said, bitterly ; “you. won’t trust. me. 
I see. .There is, some one. else. | 
knew it. The old story,” 

“Ah,” said she, “if you, only did 
know.” 

“TJ will stay!” he said, congenahly. 
“J will write to him to-night... He 
could not grudge me a few days. No, 
he is not such a tyrant! he added, 
excitedly, 

“‘ [Impossible !” said Jenny; “it is 
too painful a duty—fitted for his 
hands.” 

“Whose hands ?” said the other, 
quickly. 

“Ab,” said Jenny, “you would ne- 
ver go to Sir Welbore Craven: He 
will be in town to-morrow. See him 
at his club; speak with him ;. tell 
him ”—— 

“Ts that all?’ said the Curate. 
“JT. know him very well. To. be 


sure’ ——— 

“Tt is a dreadful duty, but must 
bé done. You must warn him against 
this marriage. Ah; pity me, dear 
Mr. Wells !” «she added, sinking: into 
a chair. 
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* Avainst Charlotte's marriage ! 
Why? Wherefore?” he said, bewil- 
dered. 

“Pity me! pity me!” continued 
Jenny, rocking herself. “ My friend, 
my childhood’s friend! But,” she 
said, starting up, “I dare not let it 
pass. It would haunt me to my 
grave.. Forgery! A good man to 
have his house dishonoured! No, 
no!” 

“Forgery ! dishonoured !” he re- 
peated, mechanically. 

“We have the papers in the house, 
sent to Mr. Maxwell. There could 
be no concealment,” said she, speak- 
ing in a very hurried manner. “Con- 
science! conscience! Mr. Wells. Is 
it not a terrible trial ?” 

“O—O, Miss Bell!” he said, re- 
Peerntuly, “from you—/er friend! 

ou must get some one else. I can- 
not, indeed !” 

“So Isaid,” said Jenny, scornfully; 
“so I told you. It is to be done, 
nevertheless. We have consciences 
—some of us at least. You don’t un- 
derstand me, Mr. Wells; I never ex- 
pected you would, and there are few 
who do. You naturally jump at the 
harshest construction. No matter, 
I must write now. I have many let- 
ters to get through.” 

*. “And you want me to betray, to 
denounce my old friends—my kind, 
ood friends? Why, I heard Sir 
elbore was relenting. Ah, don’t, 
don’t!” he added, piteously—“ don’t 
make me do this, please don’t.” 


’ 
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“Make you do it!” said Jenny, with 
flashing eye. “ Who talks of making 
you? You are incurableI see. Take 
your own view of this, and leave me, 
IT beg.” 

“O, Miss Bell!” said he, with a 
groan. 

“Do you suppose it is a pleasant 
task for me?” said Jenny, turning 
sharply on him. 

But he shook his head sadly, and 
took up his hat in silence. -Jenny 
watched him anxiously. 

“You are right,” she said, at last. 
“Go down to your parish again. Self 
is the first instinct. Do not forget, 
however,” she said, “that it was you 
who betrayed me into this confidence. 
I confess I thought—but no matter. 
Good-bye.” 

There was a strange expression of 
anguish in his face. “I dare not,” 
he said. “Those peor orphans—I 
could not bring myself to it,’ and 
opening the door, he hurried away. 

Jenny stamped her foot impa- 
tiently, and let her hand and arm fall 
upon the table. 

“ Fool!” she said ; “ weak, empty 
fool! How could I have wasted time 
on such a creature.” 

The door was opened softly, and 
he appeared again, Taid down his hat, 
andsaid, mournfully, “I will do what- 
ever you want !” 

“ Ha,” thought Jenny, “ every ob- 
stacle gives way—queen of Grey- 
forest before a month.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


JENNY'S BOLD GAME. 


THE miserable Curate slunk about 
the approaches of Sir Welbore’s club 
the whole of the next day, but could 
not see him. ‘T'wo days after he did 
meet him, and in a guilty way im- 

arted to him what he had heard, 

rst binding him to solemn secrecy as 
to the channel through which it 
reached him. 

The Baronet went nigh to fainting. 
It was as though some one said, “the 
person you have been sitting next in 
the railway for the last six hours is 
just out of a plague hospital.” He 
; away, and had to get wine at 
his club. 


There was a frightful scene at home 
that evening. The Baronet, Sir Wel- 
bore, had indeed showed signs of 
yielding. -A stout, tall, hale elderly 
on who had lived at Dieppe, 

ad waited on him, and made some 


offers that really made him gasp. 
The words that fell from the tall, 
hale, elderly gentleman seemed like 
a stream of gold pieces falling down 


and clinking on each other. He told 
the gentleman he did him a great 
deal of—er honour, and he should be 
glad—er to hear again—er from him. 

These melodious offers quite drown- 


_ ed the unpleasant sound of the word 
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“suicide,”’. but they could not drown 
the louder and uglier ery of Forcrry:! 

That evening came the Curate to 
wait on his mistress, to recount his 
mission. Jenny met him eagerly on 
the stairs,.and found him yery down- 
cast. “ Well,” she said, impatiently ; 
“O, come in here,” and she brought 
him into the study. 

He told his story in an excited sort 
of way: He had met young Craven 
not long after,and tried to avoid him. 
But he then caught hold of him. 

“They have told my father,’ he 
said: ‘I know whence that move 
came,’ And then,” said the Curate, 
“he became outrageously insolent. in 
his language about —about”— — 

“About .poor me ?” said Jenny. 
“Of course, I expect it. Ever since 
TI: was a child it has been the same,” 
added she, mournfully, “Nothing 
but harsh cruel words. from all sides. 
Eyen ‘my friends—friends whom I 
love—even they,” said Jenny, looking 
musingly at Mr. Wells, “fall natu- 
rally into the same strain.” 

Much excited, the Curate caught 
her hand, and protested earnestly that 
she did him wrong—that he would 
fly to the ends of the earth to help 
lier. ‘* Why,” he added, ruefully, 
“am I here? Am I not running a 
dreadful risk by staying ?” 

“And what did he say,’ said 
Jenny, “this kind friend ?” 

“He talked of a plot,” answered 
the Curate, “and a conspiracy; and 
said he would baffle it; and then he 
dared to speak about some one being 
vindictive, malicious, and”—— 

* Go on,” said Jenny, smiling ; “I 
can bear it all.” 

“But I stopped him quickly,” 
added the other, with fresh excite- 
ment. “ L told him I would not listen 
to.him. That it was cowardly—mean 
+-to.speak so, of an unprotected girl.” 

“Unprotected,” said Jenny, hold- 


ing out her hand with enthusiasm. 
“No, no, not while I have such 
hearts that can love me as I know I 


have.” 
** So I told him,” said the Curate ; 
“and that you, and that-I, and every 


one, scorned his vile slanders.” 

“Noble, brave, generous!” mur- 
mured she. 

“T could have struck: him,” said 
the excited Curate, now hurrying on 
in a torrent of words. “I could 
have”-—— 
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“No, no, no,” said Jenny. “It 
were best to bear these things in 
charity. And what did he tell you 
about the Franklyns ?’’ 

Yes,” said the other. ‘‘ They are 
doing well, he said. O, I reeollect— 
Greyforest is not to be sold.” 

“Not to be sold,” said Jenny, 
hastily, . 

“No; it has been saved. A friend 
orrelative has come forward—a cousin 
living in France. All the ineum- 
brances are to be paid off; and. as 
soon as Charlotte is well, they are to 
go back.” 

Jenny’s eyes lighted up with rage, 
Here, was her kingdom of Greyforest. 
—the Spanish Castle—all destroyed 
in a second. 

“She is ill, is she?” said Jenny. 
“T didn’t know that. So they go 
back to Greyforest, do they? Per- 
haps you have more good news still?’ 
added Jenny, sarcastically, 

“Yes, I think he said something 
else,” said he, dreamily ; “‘somethin 
about these deeds—these so-calle 
forgeries |” 

“So-called !” said Jenny, with a 
sneer. 

“That was his expression,” said 
the Curate. ‘He asked where they 
were. He said they must get.them up, 
I told him Mr. Maxwell had them. 

“What made you do that?” said 
Jenny, with sudden fierceness. ‘ It 
was a pity—I mean,” she added, 
changing her tone, “a misfortune.” 

In short, he left Jenny with this 
good news in a sadly disturbed state 
of mind. He went away himself in 
a stranger state of distraction. He 
thought he had never seen Jenny 
looking so dazzling. But he felt he 
ought to leave this fatal London in 
the morning, and he half. determined 
on a desperate extrication—to flin 
himself suddenly into the train, an 
be borne away from this seductive 
Ciree. 

Jenny, however, actually lay awake 
for a couple of hours. She wasreally 
disturbed. Her cruel enemy was 
gradually drawing to the front. But 
before she dropped off to sleep some- 
thing occurred to her. “Ah,” said 
she, raising herself on the pillow, 
“ that will do it.” 

Early in the morning, before break- 
fast, she had tripped away to the ob- 
seure lodgings where the Curate 
dwelt. It was a long way, and.she 
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hud some difficulty in findingit: She - 


found him sitting ina chair, with his 
fave buried in' his hands. He rushed 
forward to meet her. 

“ Oh |. oh }/Miss Bell,” he said, ina 
proken.-voice, “ I; an. ,ruined—-ruined 

‘or-ever.”? 

“ Ruined |” said Jenny. 

“They have dismissed me. Ihave 
lost, my curacy. .And oh, Jenny,” he 
said, sadly, * this.is your doing.’® 

- denny gaye him a,reproachful look, 
as much as to say, this from you, 

“Phen,” said Jenny, with a noble 
and heroic burst ; “there, now, you 
“belong to your friends) Z’hey must 
wate Over you. 'Thoaé who ‘have 
Yong loved you—seeretly, but long— 
it will be their duty to comfort, to 
vonsole, to watch over! Yes, dearest 
Mr. Wells, away with all delicacy— 
we can speak out now.” 

The Curate sprang to his feet with 
rapture. 

“Are you serious?” he said. “No, 
no} you are deceiving me. It is too 
blesséd news to be true.” 
 * Can you not have guessed?” said 
Jenny, with-'a ‘smile. ’**Ohb, © dull, 
ineredulous hier!’ Youniake us poor 
women, Witli blushitigiand confusion, 
tell.out our most’ darling secrets.” 

“Divine girl!” murmured the 
Ourate, looking. at her ‘in°tapture. 
*“What ‘are their ‘wretehed’ offices 
after this! I despise them! Oh, 
Jemy, Jenny, you have changed 
‘despair into joy. “But tell me—you 
must tell me” —— 

“ Hush, hush,” said Jenny, looking 
rowndy and speaking very fast. “We 
‘Will talk of this again in a few days. 
But now I at going to put your devo- 
“tion ‘to the test—to'such a test.” 

“Name it !—anything!. Say, you 
owish me ‘to sail for China!” 

No, not so far as China; but’a 
long 8 7 
seo Ah, Jenny; said he, “I'am so glad 
—I would travel whole continents for 
you.” 

Jenny gave him her hand-—that 
round, plump little hand— ppemnege as 
a stimulant or cordial. e took it, 
exactly as a thirsty man would. a 
stimulant or cordial. 

“Strange things have taken place,” 
said Jenny, still speaking very’ fast. 
“Strange, ‘mysterious complications 
have come about. There is' danger 
menacing me, Ihayeseeretenemies |” 
paid Jenny, excitedly. BOI1de 


*Seeret enemies; said he.’ “No 
—such goodness, ‘such sweetness. 
impossible.” A 

“Tt is. so,” said Jenny, sadly. 
“They are plotting all: about me to 
ruin'me. I have no-one to aid: me+ 
no one to look to, except” 

She' gave him a look of angelic 
sweetness.” Again’ he. ‘seized ‘her 
hand. 

“ Batif they plot, we must counter- 
plot;::We must ‘scheme in * self 
defence. She—Charlotte—would de- 
stroy me!” 

He was amazed. 

“Oh, no,” he ‘said, ‘doubtfully— 
“impossible. Sheseemed so good, so 
amiable.” 

* Ah t'she always pleased yous Bat 
Z know. Recollect, sive: once ruined 
me, and she will do so again, if she 
ean !” 

This seemed to:makean impression 
on the. Curate, 

“Where do you wish me to go for 
you ? he asked. 

‘‘A Jong: journey,”> said Jenny, 
sadly.» ‘‘ Across to France, then.down 
all France, to Avignon,” 

“Ts that all ?” he said “Why, I 
could be | there’ ‘to-morrow night. 
What am Itoido?” 

“There ‘is a small» packetvery 
precious, and of! the greatest2impor- 
tance+which we are going té intrust 
to: you.» There’ ‘isa family called 
Hall, living there.’ You must find 
them out; give them the ‘packet; and 
open it betore'them. Ishall give.you 
a letter, which you shall opem when 
you get ‘to Avignon ; ‘and “you will 
promise¢meé ito carry out’ all the in- 
structions contained in it,” 

_ ™ Bat” said the Curate; hesitat- 
ingly. 

“ When you return,” said) Jenny, 
witha bright, beaming face, “then 
we shall talk of what is nearto both 
our hearts. After toil, pleasure, ‘You 
shall tell me your story, and, perhaps 
—I shall tell yow mine.” 

“Angel !” murmured the Curate, 
and finally, for the last time, kissed 
her hand. 

Jenny returned triumphant, yet 
presently began to despond. The 
crown of Greyforest was gone’ from 
her! No matter. She should “not 
wear it, if the heavens.and earth were 
to be moved. 

When she came in she made break- 
fast: The ‘Barrister and’ his’ son, 


» 


—_ 
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when the’ bell ring; came in from the 
study:together. denny. looked at them 
suspiciously. The cub looked at her 
with his: usual insolenee, but the 
clouds had. passed away- from. the 
Barrister’s' brow. He was himself 
again... Jenny raised, her. eyes to 
Heaven in unspeakable thankfulness. 
She laid out, how, later on, she would 
gently and sweetly remonstrate with, 
ant: have a formal reconciliation, with 
albe the flourishes and a¢tompani- 


ments. 

But Mr. Maxwell told her how; he 
was obliged to go away for a-day or 
tw, alittle suddenly—a case down at 
Liverpool. |, He would be. up again. 
He said good-bye to her, warmly, and 
Jenny got up a little bit of: mournful 
demeanour expressly for.the occasion. 

.He went away about, twelve’ o'clock. 

Events now begin to crowd them- 
selves. These were, perhaps; some of 
- most exciting days in Jenny's 

ife. 

She was fluttering about the house 
in a! fever of agitation. . When’ he 
was gone she went down to the study, 
ran to the tin case which contained 
the Franklyn deeds, chose out the 
suspicious: instrument, and saw that 
there could be mo mistake, ; then 
began to pack it up carefully. 

Shesealed it, and tied it round with 
cord ; then wrote .a, létter, on» Mr. 
Maxwell’s stationery, and sealed that. 
Then she went to her room. 

It was, indeed, an exciting day for 
her, -and her cheek glowed: 

Then, about four, o'clock, she got 
her bonnet-and went down stairs to 
go out. Out of the study came the 
cub, Jack, and: met: her. 

He put a pencilled note into her 
hand. 

“ Papa wrote: this at the railway,” 
he said, “and said. particularly, you 
were to give what he mentions there 
to me.” 

There was a dogged look about:the 
boy which Jenny, did) not like; and 
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she thought of taking-her accustomed 
enjoyment on his cheek, but-her-mind 
was too full of more important.things. 
The pencilled scrap was.as follows: 


“1, & N. W. Railway. 

“Dear Miss B.,—I Want’ the 
Franklyn deed I spoke to you abéut 
the other night. t stupidly forgot it, 
and it is of the last importance. ‘Give 
it to Jack, and he will send it by next 
train. It ismarked“A. D”’ Youre 
the only one who knows its appear- 


ance. 
epi M” 


The cub had.such alook of ingelent 
meaning that Jenny again thought of 
her favourite punishment, but, ehe 
forbore. 

“TI know nothin 
said, “How can 
shall write to him.” 7 

“But you were.to give, it)to,.me,” 
said the boy. “And you do, knew 
where it.is,,Miss Bell. , You know 
you were searching there just now.??; 

Jenny instantly grasped the packat 
she had-tied. up. so carefully, ) The 
boy’s eyes were upon it. 

“Tt: is, false } you, wretched little 
imp,’ said Jenny, in a fury. . ‘And, 
let me tell. you, if you go spying {en 
me, Pil”—— 

“Give it to me,” said) the .beg, 
“they will all-know you have it yit’s 
a shame.” 3 

Jenny's palm, descended fiercely 
The stroke. resounded loudly. .Seme 
one had been listening over the staizs, 
for there, came a shriek, “ Let the 
child alone.,.How. dare, you, woman, 
day hands.on my boy {” |, And my |boy, 
erying, Tan up stairs, threatening Jen- 
ny fiercely, and-giving,her at parting 
such a look of rage and vindictiveness. 

Jenny was terribly excited. | She 
was chafed and harassed; but ever 
ready to do battle with all the,world. 
She had a! wonderful spirit that. rose 
with deteat. 


about it,” she 
find deeds t,),1 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


JENNY BEATER. 


Ar the lodgings of the Franklyn drawing-room, doing battle with her 
family there was indeed a’change. malady,,and_ affecting a light heart 
Hope had some way made its;way-in, -and light. spirits, for the sake of those 
a thas were cheerful faces to be all. round her, 

seen. But-Charlotte was. still land — The-cousin who had lived all -his 
depressed, and -lay .on ja sofa in:the life abroad, had indeed stepped) on 
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the'seene” like’ a good male fairy. 
Cousin:Crossus he should have been 
called, but that he had not any of the 
flasie > and spangles which usually 
attend the entrance of such beings. 
Heowas.a plain, hale, tall, blunt old 
gentleman, who seemed to be always 
associated with ‘his stick, which he 
leantion, and brandished, and struck 
emphatically on the ground. This is 
albthe outline needed for so useful, 
yeteas to: mere detail, so unimportant 
a vharacter. 

The evening of the day on which 
we ‘last saw Jenny, the family were 
together ‘in’ this way. They were in 
a few days to leave their mean lodg- 
ingspand in a few weeks were to be 
down at Greyforest, back again at the 
old. ‘place. Cousin John Hall had 
brought in Ais man of business, a 
skilful head and a delicate hand, who 
was disentangling their affairs slowly 
but surely: They were turning out 
to'benot ‘nearly in so distracted a 
stute'as was supposed ; but above all, 
at \thepotent spell of some bags of 
gdéld, the twisted cords began of 
themselves to get free. 

This‘evening then, at about four 
o’ clock, came in young Craven, to ask 
after Charlotte. For one of his tem- 
pér,he had: behaved with marvellous 
constancy all through. To night he 
eritered with a troubled air. “Char- 
lotte noticed it at once. 

“Youmay go dears,” she said to 
her sisters ; “I want to speak to Mr. 
Craven°for a moment.” 

‘Although she had been firm in deal- 
ing with their engagement as broken 
off she did not indeed order the door 
tov be’ kept rigorously barred in his 
faee, &ssome sterner and colder vir- 

ins thight have done; but he knew 
cor character well, and that there was 
a barrier between them as impene- 
trable asany iron bar known. Now, 
héwever, the clouds were breaking, 
and there was hope. 

“You have something to tell me,” 

skevsaid. “More bad news? Iam 
always prepared.” 
*With much hesitation young Cra- 
vermowned that it was so; and then, 
with a wonderful delicacy for one of 
his mature, told her of the ugly story 
he had heard, relative to her father. 

‘Charlotte rose up — 

*Ttis false,” she said. 1 know it 
is false; some vile invention of our 
enemies.” 
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“T don’t know,” said he, gloomily; 
“T trust so. But, dear Charlotte, it 
seems a little probable, and the person 
that told my father” — 

“Who! who?” said Charlotte. 

“Your old friend,” he said, “who 
could have no interest—Wells, the 
Curate.” 

“ Ah,” said Charlotte, “do you not 
see it now ? Her finger! She has 
been at work. I know it; that 
wretched man is enslaved to her. ‘She 
has set him on this vile calumny.” 

Charlotte was growing very ex- 
cited. He tried to calm her. She 
even got up and began to walk up and 
down. 

“You must find him out. Help me 
to find him out—wring a confession 
out of him. He is a weak, gaod- 
natured creature, but powerless in her 
hands. -Not'a moment must be lost. 
If, ever,” she said, imploringly, “you 
would wish to do me a kindness, help 
me now.” 

Young Craven was in his element. 
He liked to be important, and rushed 
away. The girls, to their astonish- 
ment, found Charlotte very pale and 
walking about. 

Young Craven hurried away. It 
was now past five o’clock,and he went 
to seek him at his lodgings. He did 
not find him there. .He came: back 
again later, and was told»that the 
Rey. Mr. Wells had left town. 

But Charlotte continued her ner- 
vous and excited walk up and down 
her room. Though she had. repudiated 
it so scornfully to Mr. Craven, she had 
a terrible instinct. that there was 
truth somewhere. That. weight, of 
anxiety that always hung, over ‘her 
father, seemed something more than 
the mere burden of pecuniary embar- 
rassment. It always seemed like the 
nervous dread of coming disclosure. 
Indeed she knew, as well as if she had 
seen the fatal parchment, that some- 
thing of the kind had been done. 
Indeed she never gave way until this 
moment. The old, honourable house, 
and her dear father’s name, to be 
sullied by this foul charge. Every- 
thing else she had borne; want, 
grief, and general misery; but this 
terrible phantom of disgrace fluttering 
and flapping over their heads, ‘was 
more than she could endure. She 
would give worlds to have gone forth 
in some direction, and have taken 
action in some shape ; but, unhappily, 
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she knew no special direction in which 
tor: move. It was all a wilderness 
round her. But no answer came to 
her from young Mr. Craven. 

Just-about six o'clock, when the 
lamp-was being brought in, a letter, in 
a Strange hand, was given to: Char- 
lotte. A young boy had left it, and 
there was no answer. She opened it 
and read. 


“Mr. Maxwell sent back to-day for 
one of your family deeds; but she 
said it could not be found. © She 
afterwards packed it in a yellow 
sheet of paper, and gave it to Mr. 
Wells, the curate. He is going away 
with it to-night, to Avignon, in 
France, where he is to show it to some 
people, called Hall. 

“Yours, 
“A Secret FRrenp.” 


It was written in trembling, shak- 
ing characters, like the hand of a sick 


lat x: 

ow she saw it all, and the direc- 
tion she was praying for became sud- 
dénly revealed. “Tie knowledge of 
whose handiwork was here discovered 
gave hersuddenstrength. She kindled 
with anger and defiance. She now 
knew it was a base, vile plot. She 
felt'asudden strength imparted to her 
weak frame. 

She had her whole plan mapped 
outin a few seconds. Avtion—quick, 
firm, and determtned— was necessary. 
Everything depended on destroying 
this ‘rumour and its ‘evidences before 
it had time to spread. 

It was now past seven o’clock. She 
called ‘in her sisters. ° There was no 
use‘entering into elaborate explana- 
tions with them—they were not too 
curious. 

Something had happened—nothing 
toalarm them—which rendered it ne- 
cessary for her to go away, for a short 
time only. 

“Go away!” they said, in astonish- 
ment.  Where—when—for how 
long ?” 

“There !” said Charlotte, with a 
smile, “I knew you would be fright- 
ened: What is there in a little trip 
into the country for two or three 
days?” I 

“But you are-so ill !” both said to- 
gether ; “so weak—so delicate.” 

“Tt will do me good,” said Char- 
lotte, still smiling. (She was obliged 
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to.sink on the sofa. at: that) moment). 
“Ohange of air! . Why, it is the very 
thing !” 

“But where are you going, dear! 
Charlotte?” ‘they said again. : ‘Pell 
us, Oh, it is very wrong of you.» Youtt 
are not fit. You” 

“Hush } hush!” said -Cliarlette, 
“only a day or two: I ‘will :write 
every day. Now: help me to get my) > 
things: togethér. . Stay, dears, .dne 
moment. Not a word to any one.of. 
my being away. You know not-how ; 
much depends.on this... Promise me?’ 

They did promise with wonder andy 
a sense of ntystery. » In. twenty. mi- 
nutes she was ready——in five more she 
was in a cab, speeding away to Lon- 
don-bridge. 

Jenny was now. alone in her eastle 
in Chesterfield-street; df, which’ she 
was queen. All that day, it has heem 
mentioned, she was in: a marvellous 
state of excitement. She felt, :as it 
were, at the last moves of a great 
game of chess— though, indeed, J — 
was likely to find that pastime insipid. 
She made some rapid play these 
few days, and they seemedito promise 
suceessfully. She passed from. the 
various chambers in her castle rest- 
lessly, and composed herself to steady: 
— down, for it was now eight. 
o’elock. 

“ He has left London-bridge,”  saidr 
Jenny. “ He is on his:road.” 

She was pleased with herself for 
this bold, dashing stroke, and» was 
almost glad that the: difficulties had) 
arisen, Which she could surmount go 
brilliantly. 

“They don’t know Jenny Bell quite 
asyet,’”’shesaid. “ Yet, why could they. 
not leave me in peace} I molest no.) 
one. It-is their own concern, if they 
meddle with me.” 

Then she thought of Charlotte: 

“She chose to fight for Greyforest 
with me! Sovbe it. Let: thebest 
man win, as that foolish young Oraven 
used to say.” 

In Jenny’s private ledger there was 
a long row of figures, standing under 
that gentleman’s name. Jenny, falt 
herself ill-treated by him—insulted, 
and, what was worse, deceived. . Shey 
laid out a pleasant plan for the future, 
when she should have the pleasure, 
one of those:days, of reckoning with 
him. Not justiat present, for she had 
too many threads in her hand towind, 
off. But all in good time. She felt,, 
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imbeddjdike ‘alittle domestic sort-of 
Napoleon, dealing with subordinate 
mbnarchs, alkof whom she would deal 
with in their tum It was only a 
question of time. 

She passed a pleasant evening 
castle-building, and even followed her 
ertissary as farcas’ Calais, Then she 
went to hed, and slept sweetly. 

The next day- was: a day of action, 
and seemed very long. She wanted 
news: She 'wished ‘to’ hear of some- 
thingof »somebody:; “but patience 
wab the ‘only thing. She went out 
téewalk—came in agaii—went out to 
walk agnin: Her'envoy was far down 
the fairland of France by: this time. 
Great issues ‘seemed to -hang- sus- 
peniiedtinthe air all rownd, and she 
felt ‘their weightupon’ het: breast. 
The evening drew in—four, five, six, 
seven—dinner. 

2AwW this was a sort of festival time, 
a little feast was nét' inappropriate. 
AlightGerman wine, sparkling, some- 
thing? French, from the French café, 
imthe next street, anda pigeon. Jenny 
enjoyed it, but someway was growing 
nervous. She soothed herself with 
agreeable images of domingon. She 
thought°how she would ‘have a con- 
sérvatery oni her stairs, new curtains, 
arilisome French furniture—~a Louis 
Quitorze clock.” How she would gra- 
dually, too; work ‘her way into a cer- 
tain order of society--not so much the 
richereream—but thelively, the witty, 
and-artistic:: Men of this stamp she 
whdld gather about her little sup- 
pére‘+she the Recamier queen of the 
soviety. » Everyone'should talk of the 
piquant: Mrs. Maxwell, 

his speculation brought ‘to “her 
mira pefson wpstairs, who rather 
stood in the waiy of ‘thiose pretty pic- 
tures. Jenny sighed, Patience’ was 
thé otily thing. 

'Tt-was nine o'clock. She thought 
of" the! packet’ of °\'M. ~Bérnardi’s 
novels, the string of. which had 
not yet’ been cut. “She opened them 
abstractedly. The old story,’ “La 
Fefhitie'dii Diablé,” ‘* La Marriage— 
la ‘Mort’. “ Aspasie”’” “Les Amours 
dé'fa Comtesse -* *' * ”, and 
thé rest. Thé banquet was more than 
ustiflly “piquant, and yet J/any was 
noVhungry.- The meats lay there un- 
tasted. pcome Ames - t es 

Jenny thought'she wou to bed. 
She lit the candle Kraniepitily, anil 
‘tp. Shethoaght ‘of the sick 
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lady, as ‘she ‘tame near to her own 
door, and counted hér among the ene- 
mies who were banded. 

Jenny thought’ ow she would 
réckon with all in the fulness of time. 
She felt her strength: 

The wakeful lady heard every step. 
The: door opened softly, a few inches 
wide. The long, wasted face peered 
out curjously. 

“Well Jacky,” she said, in 4 whisper, 
—her eyes were growing dim latterly 
—"* Jacky dear, what was she doing ?” 

So the miserable cub was below-’ 
stairs, spying on her’ again—listen- 
ing—watching | Jenny now, long out- 
raged; blazed into a fury. She meant 
to meet her enemy. ’ 

“O, ho!” said the lady. “Miss 
Bell, -is it? What have you come 
from doing now ?”’ 

“Ask your son, your precious,” said 
Jenny, halting before her, ©“ Nice 
offiees you set him, to! ‘You bring 
him tpnicely ! But I tell you; matlam, 
I won't ae 7 with it. When the 
master of this house comes back” —~— 

The wife of the master of the ‘house 
brrst into a loud fit of laugliter. “0, 
listen to her. How’ grand! “Whata 
deal of power you have in this honse, 
to be sure. Take care, my good girl. 
Don’t commit yourself.” 

The sneering way of this woman 
latterly, always made Jenny's blood 
beil. “Latterly, too, she had begun to 
think this woman dangerous, and nét 
to be despised. 

“What do you mean,” said Jenny 
“Hy this language? Do you think t 
mind your threats?” 

Again the other laughed. 

“You ‘feel quite secure, my good 
youngwoinan, Ofcourse you de. Tou 
know every thing that is going on. 
Of course you do!” 

“T do,’ said Jenny, “and I shall 
match you all yet.” 

Again the other laughed. 

“Of course you think Ae is on your 
side, You know what he ‘is gone 
away for. Of course. And he will 
come back and take the governess’s 
side. Of course.. But I can tell you, 
my peod girl, your day is over. He 
shall know you by-and-by.” 


Jenny trembled all over with rage. 
5ut with the rage was a sort of terror, 
‘ She always thought this creature was 
dangerous. 

“'Phis is all false,” she said—“false 
every way. 
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“Ts it?” said the other, with some- 
thing like a shriek-—*is it? Lknow 
what you think. , You have planned 
it all! Iam a weak, ailing creature 
—dying every day., Half out of my 
senses, too. I know your game. But 
I am strong—strong enough te match 
you. I tell you I have watched you 
all along, and know every thing you 
have been about.” 

. Jenny. was beside ‘herself with fury. 
Thelamp she held in her hand showed 
the lines of her.round face, working 
in. a sort of contortion... She had 
strong passions hadJ enny., She would 
hardly trust herself to speak, So she 
walked straight, from,, the, landing 
into the room, and, confronted , her 
enemy: there. 

“ Tnfamous creature,” she said, “ I 
tell you these are calumnies—false, 

y-one of them,” 

“They are true,” said the other, 
fiercely. “‘ Who wasgitstole the deeds, 
but yesterday? Ah! you,see,, Who 
Was, it. sent away that wretched tool 
to France}, You see, we know every- 
thing about you! » The despised sick 
woman! Who was, it used to,steal 
outinto the park and meet gentlemen } 

ho wrote gentlemen letters, ridicul- 
ing their master—the master.of this 
house—whom they were cringing and 
flattering the next ,.moment,! Oh, 
we know all about you. The game is 
up, my lady, you have been very sly, 
but there haye, been, others as sly, 
Your hand is spoiled, my fine young 
lady... All: your little. arts and tricks 
have been seen, And the poor, crea- 
tures that have been, thought | so 
—_. all along—one sick, another,a 
child—they have been able to match 
this very clever lady. , It,is,capital } 
Look here,” she said, with a glance of 
fierce triumph, taking something from 
under her pillow... “* Look here—you 
know this /” and she waived astrange 
mosaic looking letter, all patched, and 
pieced, and pasted across—indeed no 
other than Jenny's, own, note to Mr. 
Crayen, rescued from. the basket, its 
shreds carefully, and. with. infinite 
pains, put together. The note, alas! 
in which she had spoken so unguard- 
edly of her patron, Mr. Maxwe. 

“ Ab, my fad !” the other went, on, 


furiously, “we have you fappet now 


and assure as Mr, Frederick M. axwell 
comes back to-morrow, he shall have 


this ia his Gone and, every. word gan 


shall—— 
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She caught her side with a sudden 
start, i, 
“Oh; this.|- heart,” she -gasped; 
“Never mind,” she,added,; “J dan, 
bear it. I shall live to see-jowejected; 
yelp Miss Bell.” é 
enny’s lips moved, but she ‘could- 
not. speak. - She) was: confounded,» 
overwhelined, and.seemingly scaredur 
The ‘siek: lady, revelled, insolently tu 
her triumph, 
Jenny then turned away, atid loek~; 
ing at her with a sort of tetror, deft; 
the room,slowly. She descended the, 
stairs as slowly, and. seemed almest+ 
stunned, , At, the first | Janding, she 
stopped, and, remained, with her eyes ; 
fixed steadily.,on her lamp. o 
As she ‘stood there, she might, 
indeed,‘ have felt that all her castles : 
were tumbling duwn im ruins, about! 
her. The game did, indeed, seenn 
“ up,” and Captain Jenny's army was 
getting into a rout. 
Suddenly, she recovered, henself. 
A strange light flashed in het eyes} 
She lifted her head. She hurried tgp: 
stairs, and entered her enemy's reom > 
again, t 
The sick, woman was,lying down, 
panting—exhausted, and, the smile\; 
of victory was on: her lips. »Asdulbs 
lamp. was upon the: drawers. - Jenily:» 
measured her, and dtew her lips inte) 
the coldest and, bitterest shape. gb 
“ Come back again 4’? said the-siek 
lady. ‘| What} not: heard enough, 2”, 
“They are false,” said Jenny, speaker; » 
ing gn» cehibenntas mlomine, andy, 
eeping her, eyes fixed ‘steadily upet, 
her. ; “, False, infamously. false >, and.» 
you, and those who,are working with; ; 
you, know;it.to,be false,” 
The other, glared at her... “Addl. 
wait until to-morrow,’ she said,“ ands. 
you will see,!” ; 
“Ay, so we shall!” .said Jenn 
in, the same.:tone.;. ‘‘ You, have toh 
me what you have been doing to,raim, 
me. 


“ Ah, |, exactly,” said. the other, ; 


eagerly. ; ' 
* But,” said Jenny, “do you.sup-) 
pose I have.been idle? Do you sup- 
pore I have worked for nothing,,or 
ave been.. scribbling . away a i 
nights long for nothing-—-for the pure 
love, of law + Eh,! my good lady ; do 
you follow.me #7? : 
The sick lady said nothing, but. be- 
to breathe a little, 


“ Thoge. long..nights,” continued 
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Jenny, with the same cold eyes still 
upon her, “in your husband’s study— 
how were they spent, do you sup- 
% Do you imagine I have not 
nm putting my labour out to inte- 
rést'?.Do you fancy I have not made 
myself secure} What do you say, 
my good lady ?” 

The other raised herself upon her 
elbow, and. began to look at Jenny 

eamauch: in the same wild astonished 

way that Jenny had done at her. 
But she was pressing her hand tightly 
to her side; which Jenny had not 
done. 

* You suppose lam a sort of fool. 
E tell you,” said Jenny, drawing a 
step nearer, aud speaking the words 

as'though she was discharging a series 
of arrows, “I am not to be stirred. I 
‘am safe, secure—emmovable, whether 
you. live or die.” 

The wretched lady, now sitting 
quite up, and gasping terribly,was try- 
‘amg to speak. But Jenny continued— 

“They have deceived you. Poor 
miserable imprisoned woman, what 
ould you expect to dot Do your 
worst,” said Jenny, drawing nearer, 
and stabbing her with her words; 
“Mr, Maxwell knows me, and / tell 
you,” said Jenny, bending down close 
to her, and tipping what she spoke 
with a cold venom, “ we can bide our 
time {” 

The other started into the air with 
4 shriek and a sudden spasm. She 
sank back and rose again with shriek 
aftershriek. She rolled and groyelled 
on her pillow in agonies. 

Jenny rang the belland went to the 
door. “On-her.own head be it. Itis 
her.own work. ow,” she said, as 
she opened: the door, “ I may be the 
queen of Greyforest yet.” 

Standing there im the doorway 
Mr. Frederick Maxwell and his 
little son. Jenny’s heart sank, for 
there was a stern purpose in his face, 
which showed that he knew all. 

“ Wretched girl,” he said, hurrying 
past, “ What have you been doing!” 

The unhappy Mrs. Maxwell was 
still writhing and shrieking in terri- 
ble agonies. -It was as though some 
one were stabbing her and stabbing 
her again ; for she seemed to be striv- 
ing to catch at. the spectral sword 
that was entering her side. Winged 
messengers went off to the east and 
to the west for doctors, and presently 
game a plunging of horses, atid the 
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great physician, disturbed ata fashion- 
able dinner, came hurrying in. Later, 
too, another great physician came, 
with reeking horses, sprang ‘from 
his carriage, bounded upstairs, and 
met his brother. They looked grave. 
They gave some weak lenitives. The 
wretched lady was still being stabbed, 
and even while they stood there the 
sword was driven in, as it were, up 
to the hilt; and with a gasp, andia 
shriek of agony, the soul of Mrs. 
Maxwell passed away. 

That was two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. No one in the house took rest 
that night. Miss Bell had not wit- 
nessed the last agonies of the ladyof 
the house, but kept within her room. 
She, too, did not sleep, nor, indeed, 
go to bed. But early, when the morn- 
ing was breaking, a servant came: to 
tell her softly that she was want 
in the parlour, he found her cold an 
shrinking im a corner, scared and 
frightened. Mr. Maxwell wished to 
see her in the parlour. 

“T know it all,” he said, “and sus- 
pect something more. Knowing ‘so 
much as I did, I was guilty myself ‘in 
leaving this house. I should not 
have been away halfan hour. Heavén 
forgive you !” 

“ Sir,” —_~ said Jenny. 

“Hush! hush!” he said, waving 
his hand impatiently, and in his hand 
Jenny saw the packet she herself hud 
sealed up so carefully. “ It is useless 
trying more of this imposture. It is 

rofanation to the dead. You must 
eave this house within an hour. You 
are a terrible creature. I don’t know 
how to speak to -you—but go !” 

Jenny bowed her head, and retired 
without a word. She silently went 
to her room, and in half an hour had 
got her things together. In the gray 
of the morning a cab was brought’ to 
the door, and she was driven away 
from the house of death out into the 
world. 

* . - > 

Thisis the end of Jenny’s first battle 
in life. She was beaten—fairly beaten 
—and she owned it. How it fared with 
the rest of our characters, the reader 
will easily guess. But Jenny, young 
and full of courage, is not Yikely to 
oe way. She has a long life before 

er and will appear again. 


END OF BELLA DONNA, 
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IRISH HARVEST HOMES AND THEIR MINSTRELSY FIFTY YEARS SINCE) 


Our recent numbers have contained 
some papers describing rustic night 
dances, Sunday dances, and the aca- 
demies in which was acquired the 
skill requisite for these assemblies 
half a,;century ago. We would have 
confined ourselves to this limited 
theme, but temptation lay in our path. 
The pleasant exercise was not restrict- 
ed to these occasions: it entered into 
the congenial practices of May-boys, 
wren-boys, egg-boys, and mummers, 
and we were led on by the charm at- 
tached to youthful recollection. The 
subject could not be appropriately 
brought to an end without mention of 
the rustic harvest-home, to the com- 
plete enjeyment of which, dancing 
and singing were absolutely essential. 
There bemg no need of adducing 
reasons for, or seeking into the origin 
of, the institution, we will merely 
instance one which we, in part, wit- 
nessed ourselves at the age of sixteen. 
There were two or three very wet 
harvests in succession, one of which 
occurred A.D. 1817. Much of the 
wheat had begun to sprout before it 
could be secured, and the bread made 
from it ran into a sweet, malty mass 
between the crusts, After a week of 
continued rain, a dry, sunshiny Sun- 
day morning came, and great joy pre- 
vailed. among the congregation at 
Cloughbawn chapel. At the usual 
before the conclusion of the 

ass, the Rev. Mr. Furlong said a 
few appropriate words to the erowd. 
The purport of the short oration 
was——that as the Sabbath was made 
for not. man for the Sabbath, 
and as Mr. G.’s big field of wheat 
was fit to be cut, and its crop might 
be lost if three or four days of the 
next week turned out wet, he thought 
they could» not spend the next 
three hours better than in cutting it 
down, binding it in sheaves, and 
making up these same sheaves into 
“stooks.” They desired nothing 
better, The moment the De Pro- 
fundis was finished, men, women, 
and s turned out and streamed 
down the path on the furzy hill-side 
to the field. Reaping-hooks were 
furnished from “‘the big house,” or 
the neighbours’ barns, and for the 


next few hours the ripened field futr- 
nished as fine a sight as could be wit- 
nessed. Men, young and old; were 
cutting down the corm—their ‘wives 
and daughters fying it up in sheaves 
—the delighted boys setting up these 
in stooks, and playing lide and’ seék 
among them at unguarded momerits 
young men. and women jibing or 
complimenting each other“the 
pleased owner and his lady enjoying 
the friendly efforts of their humble 
neighbours, the result, indeed, of their 
own well-known goodness to théir 
dependents, and to the poor im ge- 
neral—and the hot sunshine 'pervad- 
ing all as if there had not beenva 
shower for a quarter of a year: Three 
or four churns full: of mixed ‘milk 
were in the. field, so that no one ‘saf- 
fered from thirst. 

When nothing was to be seen“at 
last but the shapely rows of stooks, 
our gentleman farmer addressed his 
people in a short speech, not remark- 
able for its skilful composition, but 
well calculated, notwisheteadinn: to 
interest his hearers. He returnéd 
them dnd their excellent clergymitin 
his sincere thanks—the more sineere 
as he and they took different paths 
to their prayers on Sundays—and ke 
hoped shortly to have the pleasure’éf 
meeting as many of them as his batn 
could hold at the ‘harvest-hoitte 
dinner. So, with mutual good wishes, 
he and they separated, and the whole- 
some homely dinners, now ready 
through the townland, received ‘die 
attention from the dispersed workeis, 

At last the field stacks, made up 
from the stooks, were taken. déwn 
one by one, brought home om ears, 
and skilfully made up into those large 
“ haggard-stacks”—models for form, 
for economy in packing the greatest 
ossible number of sheaves intola 

ited space, and for caution against 
interior invasion by wet. Mrs. G., 
and her daughters, and her servant- 
maids, and a few helpers, had been 
engaged from breakfast time in get- 
ting 1e mighty diet reid 
an —— a —— or two 
an outhouse being fully ocew 
The barn had been oldaied on a 
day before, and in the course of the 
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present morning was made as spruce 
as besoms and brushes could make it, 
and enlivened by two rows of tables, 
covered with clean table cloths, and 
furnished with dishes and well-ar- 
ranged rows of plates, knives, forks, 
&c.. Several fine bunches of full- 
eared wheat were suspended from the 
“ collar-beams,”’ chairs were settled 
at the ends of the tables, and the 
sides furnished with forms and stools, 
and those who were only used to see 
the place in its litter of straw 
grain, and sheaves, were delighte 

with its now neat and orderly appear- 
ance, 

Our festival took place in the ra- 
ther gloomy month of October. The 
invited were informed that dinner 
would be ready soon after two o'clock 
—a sufficiently late hour for’working 
men accustomed to noontide for their 
principal meal, Some minutes before 
the hour specified, groups of labourers 
and small landholders were seen ap- 

roaching ; and onthe lawn, and in the 
fig yard, and even in the haggard, col- 
lections of threes, and fours, and fives, 
might be seen in Sunday dress, high 
stiff shirt-collars, well-greased shoes 
clean. gray stockings, and brushe 
hats, striving to look unconcerned, 
but all the while uncomfortable in 
their best clothes, and somewhat dis- 
turbed by unwonted idleness at an 
ordinary hour of labour. Mr. G. and 
his two fine young sons, and our old 
friends, Brian Roche, Charley Red- 
mond, and Edward Q’ Brien, with some 
other farmer-folk of the better class, 
werein attendance as honorary guests, 
and.these moving from one group to 
another, kept up their spirits near to 
the healthy point, till the large 
dishes of. potatoes, and meat, and 
cabbage were seen pouring out of 
the back door, and crossing the yard 
to the. barn. Then was heard the 
clang of the bell* from its little cam- 
ile over the stable, and the junior 
members of the family, our dear old 
friends under Mr. O'Neill, Charlotte 
and, Martha, and Rebecca and Rich- 


ard, to whom this was a genuine gala 
day, and who had been playing tricks 
on every one in their exuberance of 
spirits from an early hour, now acted 
as whippers-in, collecting and hurry- 
ing this or that shy person from lawn 
and haggard, and all the outlying pur- 
lieus, till the chairs and forms were 
filled, and mighty slices of bacon or 
roast beef reposing on beds of white 
cabbage, began to be distributed by 
the suns of our “ big farmer,”’ and 
the young men already named. 

The mistress of the mansion had 
no great trouble with the solid por- 
tion of the entertaiment once the 
seats were taken. The good cup-po- 
tatoes, in ordinary cases forming a 
wedge whose broad back rested on 
the table, were here supplied in large 
dishes. The quantity of these, and of 
the sides of bacon, and rounds and 
ribs of beef, first laid down needed 
no renewal. Instead of the ordinary 
noggin of milk which each guest was 
in the habit of seeing at his right 
hand, he found a jug or big mug full 
of good home-brewed beer, such as a 
Dublin epicure could not obtain in 
his habitat at any price. No need of 
waiters hurrying to-and-fro to attend 
to the wants of the guests. Every 
carver generally supplied to his own 
clients as much meat and cabbage at 
once as he could consume; the pota- 
toes were there. in abundance, and 
black-jacks stood at intervals to sup- 
ply the mugs or jugs with the appe- 
tizing draught. 

The good-natured, frolicsome hil- 
dren desired no better fum than run- 
ning with these jacks when they be- 
gan to get low ‘to the beer barrel at 
the end of the building, filling and 
carrying them to their stations, gene- 
rally pulling the ear of the person to 
whom they handed the vessel, if they 
found the eyes of father or brothers 
turned away, and indulging in those 
hearty bursts of childish merriment— 
the sweetest sounds in creation. The 
sons of the house and the other carvers 
seated at the ends and the sides of the 


* When a farmer's circumstances did not entitle him to the dignity of a bell, the 
labourers at a distance from the house began, when their appetites indicated the approach 
of noon, to watch a post, or a tree, or a big bush near the bawn, for the apparition of a 
white sheet; which would be placed there as soon as the white friars (foam flakes) made 
their appearance on the “ big pot.” Sometimes, Joanna, the stout servant would stand 
on @ fence,.and utter a prolonzed ‘shout, interrupted“ by quick mee of her fat 


palm to her lips. This, under favourable circumstances, would be-h 


a mile away. 
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tables,, kept.a. sharp eye on their 
neighbours, to see that they weré 
freely honouring theirmeatand drink; 
and if they saw any one failing to 
make progress, sometimes threatened 
to report. them to the master, who 
occupied himself in moving from post 
to post, and attending to the general 
comfort of the convivial gathering. 
The general satisfaction of the com- 
any was. not without its drawbacks, 

here were many. seated there who 
could artistically handle spade, shovel, 
or flail; but to whom the manipulation 
of knife-and fork was an uncomfort- 
able business. Cutting and conveying 
meat to the mouth was endurable in 
its way, but to use two unfamiliar 
engines for removing the skin from 
the potato, an-operation so easily and 
naturally performed by the nails of 
the first and second fingers—this was 
the one bitter drop in the chalice of 
delight. Ofttimes would. the practi- 
tioner, poising in air the knife with 
which he intended to do the deed, 
extend his fingers, and scientifically 
peel the wholesome root, the point of 
the weapon threatening his left eye 
the while, 

There was, without doubt, some 
awkwardness in individuals of our 
happy., party, but no vulgarity, in 
its yepulsive sense. There were pre- 
sent persons of at least five castes, 
from, the mere. labourer to him, who, 
if his. lands were freehold, instead 
of being rented, would: be considered 
a gentleman of consideration.. Some 
were ip a little awe of those above 
them, Lthers. wished to preserve the 
esteem of those below them, and the 
result, as it regarded the conversation 
and demeanour of the assembly, was 
agreeable. There was, indeed, some op- 
pressive assumption exhibited by the 
son.of one of the small farmers of. the 
neighbourhood, now a clerk in a 
“haberdashery emporium,” as he was 
pleased to call it, in New Ross,; but 
it did not. effect much mischief, He 
was certainly very tiresome, with his 
consequential parties in the town, and 
what Me Tottenham, and Mr. Frizell, 
of Old Ross, and Mr. Lambert, of 
Carnagh, said to him, and what he 
said to them, and, “’pon his honour, 
he found in the wide circle of ‘ac- 
quaintance that he made in Ross from 
all parts of the country; that Protest- 
ant, landlords were much better liked 
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by their Catholic tenants. than the 
Jandlords of their own sort ; that it 
would be all very well if stich a day 
as they were enjoying éould ‘happen 
once in & month or so, but, ’pon his 
honour, he was afraid he could not 
take to country life again, with his 
shoes heavy with the wet clay of the 
fields, and he having to work in the 
heat, and the cold, and. the rain, and 
eat potatoes twenty-one times a week .“ 
for novelty, and not see'a cup of tea ~*° 
oftener than Sunday evenings, and’a 
tumbler of punch hardly once a month, 
nor hear a song sung by note, nor en- 
joy the delightful music of'a piania,” 
&e., &e., &c. The subject-matter of “ 
this was bad enough, but he made it 
worse. He had an impediment ‘in his 
speech, aggravated by’ ‘affectation, 
which resulted in half his words being 
most disagreeably lengthened ‘by the 
syllable oi repeated four or five times. 
He evidently considered this a beauty 
in delivery, or, as he would phrase if, 
delivering his sentiments in a “slap-tip 
style.” 
A quiet, easy-going neighbour of thé 

young shopman’s father, well aware 
of the poor style of livmg in whieh 
he was brought up, gave him a bit of 
his mind as soon as he could find an 
opening. “Ah! then, Mr. Doyle—I 
suppose I must say Mister now, though 
T was often obleeged'to say, ‘Shamus, 
you. thief, will you let my apples 
alone ’—Mr. James, did you ever hear 
of Tom Lamb’s son, of Ross‘street 
(Rossdroit), when he came home from 
Lunnon, where ‘he’ went worst with 
Mr. Hinson? He was sittin’ oné side 
of the fire, and his father the other, 
and they worn’t sayin’ anything for'a 
while, till the cat came np, and'sot on 
the harth, and looked up'in‘his face. 
*Ah, then, ould gentleman,” says he 
‘what do you call this long-tail 
beggar? ‘ Arrah, Jack,’ says the°old 
man, ‘maybe that'll larn you,’ giving 
him @ welt across the shouldhers with 
a good black-thorn nae he had im 
his hand, that made him jump, I give 
you my word: * Purshutin’,’ says he, 

to all consated scoggins, that if they 
only lived in Iniscorfy_hafe a year: 
wouldn’t know themselves at the en 
of it.” The buck ~was.a little taken 
aback when he beard bursts of laugh. 
ter rising round him on every. side ; 
but it is likely he had’ recovered his 
self-complacency before he oon 
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the Maudlin,* next day, on his return 
to his tapes and bobbins. 

Meanwhile Mrs. G. had some of 
the neighbours’ wives and daughters 
at dinner within the dwelling-house, 
where, it may be supposed, they spent 
their hour or two as comfortably as 
their husbands and brothers did 
abroad. The Bhan-a-Thi, herself, 
visited the banquet-hall at the mo- 
ment when she understood that the 
“noble rage of thirst and hunger had 
ceased ;” and after kindly addressing 
a few words to her guests, invited 
them to take their hats, and enjoy a 
little fresh air, while her helpers 
would be clearing the room, and mak- 
ing it fit for them to take a glass of 
punch in comfort by-and-by. She 
wentupto where blind Neddy Martin, 
our fiddler was sitting, and cordially 
shook hands with him, and hoped he 
would not over-fatigue himself when 
the dancing began. 

So they all turned out, and broke 
into different groups. Some went 
into the orchard, to spy if any mis- 
guided apples had stayed so long on 
their stems; some walked down the 
road, and others enjoyed a promenade 
on the delightful lawn sloping to the 
river; not a few inspected the econo- 
my of the stables, and cow-houses, 
and haggards, and wondered if the 
mice and rats would succeed, after 
climbing the straight posts of the 
stack-frames, in crawling along on the 
under side of the slates with their 
heads downwards, and so get to the 
ledge, and upamong the corn. If they 
did not take some useful hints home 
with them, it was not to be imputed 
to their entertainer, who, as indus- 
trious, and skilful, and frugal as he 
was hospitable, managed his farm 
eapitally, taking his day and his loca- 
lity into account. 

By the time of their return, which 
was regulated by another touch of the 
bell, it was night-fall, and the barn 
was found lighted up as for a dance, 
in the style lately described, several 
large punch-jugs, full of the steam- 
ing liquid, on the tables, and tum- 
blers, small jugs, and large mugs, 
where lately the table groaned under 
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the weight of solid food. The master 
took the head of one table, and his 
sons, and Roche, and Redmond, and 
O’Brien, disposed of themselves as 
before. Mr. G., filling his tumbler, 
stood up, and made a very short 
speech, thanking the company for the 
friendly aid they had given him on 
former occasions, and expressing the 
pleasure he felt in seeing them enjoy- 
ing themselves before him. So he 
drank their healths, “ long and happy 
might they live, and might he have 
the pleasure of often enjoying their 
company again.” So he took a good 
pull at his tumbler, and several were 
jumping up to return the compliment, 
but Redmond made a sign to them to 
sit still, while he acted as their spokes- 
man. So he arose, and, in the name 
of the company, thanked their hospi- 
table entertainer, paid some com- 
plimentary remarks to himself and 
family, and enlarged a little on the 
friendly terms on which they and their 
neighbours of a different form of faith 
lived. Finally he called on all to rise, 
and drink the health of Mrs. G. and 
the young ladies, and their host and 
his sons then present. 

This toast received all the honours ; 
and then the chairman returned thanks 
on the part of his wife and daughters, 
and proposed the healths of the Castle- 
boro’ family, which was drunk up- 
roariously, Brian Roche taking ocea- 
sion to say that he would have great 
pleasure in telling the Young Master 
next day how the good wishes to him- 
self and family were received. So it 
went on, the jugs being replenished 
again from supplies sent from the 
kitchen, and borne by some of the 
fat and fair domestic Hebes and their 
young male friends. 

The company now discoursed of 
the election of young Mr. Carew and 
Mr. Cesar Colclough to represent 
the county in parliament ; ithe lapalty 
of old Mr. Carew to his country be- 
fore and after the Union; the murder 
of Mr. Frizell, in Ballindoney on the 
side of Cooliagh ; the wet season ; 
the great floods in the Boro’; the 
great bursting out in the mountain 
about seven years since, when such 











* The eastern high suburb of New Ross, where the market-cross stands—stood, at least, 


in our youth. 
Mary Magdalen once stand there ? 


Is the name a corruption of Madeline, or did a church dedicated to St, 
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a flood as was never before heard of, 
rushed down, and swept haycocks and 
everything before it ; the comet, and 
the great snow about the same time, 
&e., &e. 

But it was not the intention 
either of the host or his guests to 
turn an entertainment into a debauch. 
So when Brian observed some signs 
of glazed eyes, and the telling of stupid 
stories across the tables, he asked per- 
mission to request the presence of the 
women and girls from the house, that 
they might have a few songs before 
the dancing commenced, and in the 
meantime punch jugs, and mugs, and 
all might be cleared away. 

So the vessels were removed into 
the “big-house,” the tables rubbed, 
and the girls and women came in, 
and room was made for them by the 
sides of friends and near relatives, 
and the ladies of the house came and 
occupied seats near the master. The 
bustle having a little calmed down, a 
general call was made on Mr. O’Brien 
fora song. He “ made no more work 
about it” than to ask what they 
wished for, and when the choice was 
left to himself, hesaid would give them 
one of those English ballads that he 
never saw in print, but that had been 
naturalized here a longtime. It was 
strange that they should still be re- 
membered. Soout he sang ina manly 
mellow voice :— 


“THE LADY AND THE FARMER. 


“There was a rich ndble of late, we do 
hear, 
And he had one daughter, was comely 
and fair. 
There were many admired his beautiful 
child, 
ut by none of her suitors her heart was 
beguiled. 


“* Her father he died when she came of age; 
To visit her workmen she rode in her 
chaise ; 
A handsome young farmer she there did 
espy, 
And with rapture upon him she soon cast 
an eye. 


“He whistled so loud that the valleys did 
ring, 
And his cheeks were like roses that bloom 
in the spring. 
His features were comely, his hair a dark 
brown, 
She never saw finer in country or town. 
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‘‘ Home to. her castle this lady she goes, 
She dressed her fair person in officer’s 
clothes, 
With her sword by her side she went to 
the grove, 
And the ploughman was pressed by the 
Captain of Love. 


** To the farmer so frightened the lady she 
said, 
‘Come, come, jolly ploughman, and join 
the parade. 
I'll leave you no longer to plough and to 
sOW, 
But abroad for a soldier with me you 
must go. 
“*You are handsome and proper, and 
fitted for to shine, 
With laced hat and feather, and scarlet 
so fine. 
Abroad you will go, and your captain 
L'll be, 


Anda lady will court you of noble degree.’ 


“Tn a room in her castle her love she con- 

fined, 

But she soon changed her clothes and 
she told him her mind. 

In his arms he embraced her, 
solemnly swore 

That the Captain of Love he would ever 
adore. 


and 


“To the church went this couple the very 

next diay, 

And there they were married without 
more delay. 

How happy’s the ploughman, how altered 
is he, 

From a farmer’s estate a 
to be!” 


rich noble 


After some comments on the song, 
which seemed to interest the young 
people mightily, Edward called on a 
young damsel who, after a little 
pressing, turned her face towards a 
dark corner, and began a genuine 


Wexford lay. We can afford room to 
the first verse only; it was usually 
known by the name of the “ Banks 
of the Urrin,” by John Rogers. 
“One evening by Urrin’s gay margin, 
Through the woodlands for pleasure 
I strayed ; 
The evening being calm and delightful, 
The trees in green verdure arrayed ; 
The warblers harmoniously singing 
While the echoes responsively tuned, 
Through the foliage the blue bells were 
springing, 
While nature so beauteously bloomed.” 


Of course a lovely maid was found 
reposing by the margin, and all the 
powers of nature and art invoked to 

46* 
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sing her charms. Charley being in- 
dited by the fair minstrel, gave them 


“PHE BANTRY GIRLS’ LAMENT FOR JOHNNY. 


“Oh who will plough the field, or who will 
sell the corn? 
Or who will wash the sheep, an’ haye’em 
nicely shorn ? 
The stack that’s in the haggard, un- 
thrashed it may remain 
Since Johnny went a thrashin’ the dirty 
King o’ Spain. 


“The girls from the bawnoge* in sorrow 

may retire, 

And the piper and his bellows may go 
home and blow the fire, 

For Johnny, lovely Johnny, is sailin’ o’er 
the main, 

Along with other pathriarchs,f to fight the 
King o’ Spain. 


“ The boys willsorely miss him when Money- 

horet comes round, 

And grieve that their bould captain is no- 
where to be found; 

The peelers must stand idle against their 
will and grain, 

For the valiant boy, who gave them work, 
now peels the King 0’ Spain. 


“ At wakes or hurling matches your like 

we'll never see 

Till you come back again to us, asthore, 
gra-gal-machree! 

And wont you throunce the buckeens that 
shows us much disdain, 

Bekase our eyes are not as black as those 
you'll meet in Spain, 


“ Tf cruel fate will not permit our Johnny 

to return, 

His heavy loss we Bantry girls will never 
cease to mourn, 

We'll resign ourselves to our sad lot, and 
die in grief and pain, 

Since Johnny died for Ireland's pride, in 
the foreigu land 0’ Spain.§ 


It came next to the turn of our old 
acquaintance Joanna Lacy to enter- 
tain the company, which, after a little 
pressing, she did with the pastoral of 
the “ Valley Below,” with the omis- 
sion of which our readers will be more 
than satisfied. 

After one or two ineffectual demands 
by the fair and fat songstress, she ap- 
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pane to Charley to relieve her, which 
1e did without inflicting any excuses 
on the company. 

He explained to his hearers how 
Mr. O’Neil and Mr. Wiseman, the 
well-known teachers, once contended 
to see which would hold out longest 
in alternate verse, singing the praises 
of a free-trader in beer, whisky, and. 
tobacco—a certain . shebeen-house 
keeper, Daniel Brann by name ; and 
then proceeded to relate the poetic 
strife. Of the hundred quatrains to 
which the original lay extended, he 
gave twelve, but on the present occa- 
— half that quantity will suffice of 
this— 


“ BATTLE OF THE BARDS, 


“Two schoolmasters, no poetasters, 
Met upon a certain day, 
Resolved to rhyme just against time, 
Their wit and learning to display. 


“ Says Neil to Wyse, ‘you are no prize, 
Unless you clearly show you can 
Hold out with me, till all may see 
Who'll longest sing of Daniel Brann.’ 


“Says Wyse, ‘you'll see that I shall be 
Your master during time’s long span, 
For learning bright will keep me right 
Before the sight of Daniel Brann.’ 


“** Now Wiseman, pass the sparkling glass, 
And be an ass—short as you can: 

The neighbours know, both high and low, 

You’renot my match on Daniel Brann.’” 


And so the poetic contest held on, 
all bristling with personalities and 
compliments, read backwards. The 

yroposed touchstone of their wits 

ing completely ignored. Mr. O'Neil 
thought fit’ at last to revert to it after 
receiving a rather sore hit or two :— 


“** Daniel Brann’s a gay old man ; 
His praises in my verse must shine. 
He sells good drink, and pays no rent, 
And o’er his door he keeps no sign.’ ” 


3ut here Mr. Wiseman’s patience 
failing, he ended the contest with one 
sweeping stroke of his. two-handed 
sword :— 


* Bawn, enclosed yard or court; Bawnoge, village green. 

+ A-substitute for patriots by Johnny’s loving but unlearned admirers. 

t A village between Enniscorthy and Castleboro’, with the privilege of fairs. 

§ If any historical critic insists on an apology for a seeming anachronism in the subject 
matter of this fine ballad, we give it with much indifference. 
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“ ‘Mr, O'Neil, if you don’t fail, 
I will go bail that I’m the plan.* 
If you proceed, I will indeed 
Sing for a week of Daniel Brann.’” 


Brian Roche being appealed. to, 
gave, in a strong but pleasing voice, 
a lamentation ofthe class to which 
belongs Burns’s lament for his Poor 
Mailey. The Irish bard either was 
not capable of, or cared nothing for, 
“raising the waters.” There isanother 
version of the dirge which we have 
been unable to recover. 


“THE WIDOW’S PIG. 


“Tt is not Morgan Rattler, 
Nor neither is it Garraan Bui, 
The Royal Blackbird, Tristram Shandy, 
Nor that new thing called Langolee ; 
The sweet Cean Dhu, the Bonnet blue, 
The Colleen Rua, and Irish Jig, 
Must all be mute without dispute, 
Nor dare confute the Widow’s pig. 


“ As she roved out one morning, 

Her loyal helpmate for to meet, 

The cabin curs purshued her 
And overtook her in the street. 

Her ears they tore in ribbons, 
Her hams they fleeced with tooth and 

nail, 

And in a gore they left her 

All from her snout unto her tail. 


“Tt placed her on the hearthstone, 
A sod beneath her head I laid, 
In hopes she would come to herself, 
And keep the cabin o’er our head. 
At last her eyes she opened, 
Saying, ‘mistress dear, will you sit still, 
I'll make you the executor 
To my last testament and will. 


“*My curse light on you, tiger! 
And may the halter be your due! 
Bad win’ to them that reared you, 
Or any of your murd’ring crew! 
My bristles give the grasy,t 
For him to mend the naybours’ brogues, 
And make a halter of my skin 
To gibbet all sheep-stealing rogues. 


“My crubeens will be just the thing 

To hold the thotheen§ at the wakes, 
And turn all that’s left of me 

To puddings and the best pork steaks. 
She turned her face unto the wall, 

And passed away without a groan. 
Good neighbours all come round me, 

And sing with me her ullagone.” 


* Model, Paragon, Nonpareil, &e, 
+ I—the sorrowing widow, her owner. 


¢ Broguemaker. 
§ Coarse snuff of home manufacture. 
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The last melody we shall quote is of 
English origin. It was sung by a ser- 
vant at the “ big house,” a well-look- 
ing, ignorant, but susceptible damsel, 
to whom a few loving words said to 
her in private by Paddy Meyler, made 
up the summum bonum of existence, 
but who would scratch at Paddy’s 
face, or if -at table, throw a potato at 
him, if he attempted toaddress a word 
of pleasantry to her. Her voice was 
marvellously sweet, butshe madeonl 
poor sense of parts of the ballad, which 
must here be called— 


“THE INDIFFERENT DAMSEL. 
‘“**Come sit you down, my darling,’ he said, 
‘Upon this meadow so green, 
For I think it’s seven long years and more 
Since together you and I have been.’ 
‘T’ll not sit down with you,’ she said, 
‘Now, nor at any other time, 
For you've given the rose to strange 
young girls, 
And left me the rue and thyme. 


‘Pll not believe what an old man says, 
For his days they are not long, 
And I'll not believe what a young man 
says, 
For he’s sworn to many a one. 
He's sworn to many a one, my dear, 
And many a false story he'll tell; 
But when he has gained a young maid’s 
heart, 
It’s to you, purty girl, farewell. 


“7 stands for Thomas, as I suppose, 

And J for my love John; 

W it stands for Sweet William, 
But Johnny is a truer one, 

And I will climb a higher tree, 
And rob a richer nest, 

And come down again without a fall, 
And wed the man I love best.’” 


It may be ill-naturedly remarked 
that the subject-matter of this ballad 
is obscure, that there is a want of some 
connecting stuff evident between the 
last two verses ; furthermore, that the 
various pieces do not possess merit 
sufficient to entitle them to preserva~ 
tion. But let our cavillerremark that 
these identical pieces are selected ‘as 
they were in reality popular at the 
time and in the place where the action 
of our sketch occurred. We will not 
defend the taste of the company. 
What a number of people disposed to 


See article in the Number for November. 
Crubeens, the divided hoofs. 
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be entertained, required was, that the 
singer, male or female, should have 
& sweet voice, and that the air should 
be good. These conditions granted, 
they resigned themselves to enjoy- 
ment, and forgot to criticize. 

So calls were made, and attended 
to, and many bits of good, bad, and 
indifferent composition chanted ; 
but when a desire of change of en- 
tertainment began to manitest itself 
among the more youthful portion of 
the assembly, the tables were trans- 
ferred to the yard, Neddy tuned his 
fiddle, and Mr. and Mrs. G. com- 
menced the Terpsichorean ceremonies 
with a minuet. After the young 
ladies had favoured Roche and 
O’Brien with their hands in a reel, 
they retired along with the seniors, 
and jigs, reels, and country-dances 
quickened the spirits of the party 
under the supervision of our friends 
already mentioned, and the young 
men of the house. The weariness 
and ill-effects of a too prolonged fes- 
tival were not experienced, for all 
had quitted the premises by twelve 
o'clock. 

If the country clergymen of both 
persuasions had about half a century 
since been supporting a magazine de- 
voted to the improvement of the 
morals and the worldly condition of 
their friendly flocks; and if we had 
sent the reverend editors this present 
article, they would not have lost two 
minutes in balancing the question of 
its acceptance or rejection. Sunday 
afternoon was no period of rest to the 
poor priest, who had the spiritual 

ood of his people at heart. The 

ddler ‘ounel a couple of shillings, 
the shebeen owner wanted to get off 
his doctored beer and whisky, and the 
low murmur went through the coun- 
try in the end of the week that a 
dance would be held (Preshytero ig- 
norante), in the barn or the paddock 
of the “Cat and Bagpipes” next Sun- 
day evening; and if the priest could 
be kept in ignorance, the dance would 
be held, and the only aged people 
present would be a foul old reprobate 
or two, one of whom would be sufli- 
cient to infect the imaginations of all 
the youth of the country side. We 
well recollect an old bald-headed 
rascal of the type. The very well- 
conducted young men and women 
would stay away, and few be present 
but boys and girls who had laboured 


hard during the week, and had no 
choice between going to sleep and a 
little excitement. They were there 
under asense of committing sin, merely 
by being present; and recklessness, 
and the influence of loose and evil 
discourse, and liquor, had their usual 
effect. It was Donnybrook Fair on a 
small scale ; anda boy taking to drink 
and a girl losing character continued 
to stamp these Sunday gatherings 
with a mark of infamy. 

Sometimes the dance would be held 
at a cross-road, without the aid of 
beer or whisky, generally on the 
border of a parish; and if the priest 
was seen approaching, flight would be 
taken into the neighbouring one, 
where they knew he claimed no juris- 
diction. On one occasion a cunning 
fiddler having collected his victims on 
theBridge of Ballymackesy, anextreme 
point of two parishes, and thus afford- 
ing facility for flight into one or the 
other, as might be desirable, the priests 
of both parishes approached the posi- 
tion at the same moment. 

Flight was, of course, resorted to, 
but the blind fiddler and his instru- 
ment were captured, and one of the 
clergymen,who had several times been 
foiled by the unscrupulous man of eat- 
gut,being very much irritated, did what 
he regretted a minute later—broke 
the fiddle. “Oh, sir,” said the poor 
fellow, “you’ve now put me from 
earning a mouthful of bread, and me 
blind; and sure I don’t belong to 
your congregation at all—I’m a Pro- 
testant.” “Little credit you are to 
your congregation, and great harm to 
mine. But promise me not to come 
into my parish again, to play on Sun- 
days, and [ll get you a better fiddle 
than that.” The promise was made. 
Father F—— gave him a couple of 
shillings for present need, and got 
from Perry of Kilkenny, a special, 
good fiddle, to console the victim, 
who kept his word, and caused no 
more scandal in that parish or its 
boundaries on Sundays, 

In an article on Mrs. Fitzhenry in 
the Untvensity for September, it is 
mentioned, that most pieces acted in 
Dublin last century were concluded 
with a country-dance by the charac 
ters, and that it gave much pleasure 
to themselves and their audiences. 
Tt recalled to our mind the pleasant 
reminiscences of a general datite in 
Tobin’s “ Honeymoon,” by Duke 
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Aranza, his Duchess, and_all their 
friends, and the evident enjoyment of 
actors and audience on the occasion. 
To the greater part of every house 
it would, very probably, be more in- 
teresting to see their favourites—the 
chief tragedian, the light comedy gen- 
tleman, the noble uncle, the comedy 
and tragedy queens, the sowbrette, and 
the general utvities, pleasantly sweep- 
ing round the stage and through each 
other, with only moderate skill, but 
much enjoyment in this relaxation 
from their difficult studies. More 
interesting, we repeat, than Mdlle, 
Petito with a dozen of ballet girls 
jumping and whirling— 


“Tn very thin clothing and but little of it.” 


And sometimes causing your sister, or 
your affianced, or your wife, to turn 
away her eyes from the pagan spec- 
tacle. 

A country-dance at the end of the 
chief play of every evening would be 
rather too much of a good thing, but 
by all means let us have, two or three 
times a week, on suitable occasions— 
say, betrothals, rustic weddings, re- 
storations of rightful princes, &c., all 
the dramatis persone, intheircoronets, 
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silks, jewels, gowns of hodden gray, 
kirtles of Lincoln green, Irish mantles, 
quilted petticoats, helms, and loricas, 
disporting themselves to some good 
old English or Irish air, round, and 
through, and back again. We will 
not insist on the stereotyped sickly 
smile of the ballet; the mirthful 
music and responsive exercise will 
bring a hearty expansion to every 
face, both of dancer and looker on, 
refresh the spirits of the actors for 
the remaining work of the evening, or 
send them and their happy audience 
home to their beds in a healthy state 
of mind. 

Our duty is done when we further 
recommend senators, editors, lawyers, 
astronomers, and civil engineers, to 
fling aside their brain-wearing studies 
and pursuits, at intervals, and join 
their children and young friends in 
the hearty jig, reel, or country-dance, 
and imagine themselves only twenty 
years of age. One hour of such re- 
faxation will do mofe for their mind’s 
health, than a day spent in lecturing 
the Emperor of Russia or studying the 
inextricable case of “Bullum versus 
Boatum.” 


Note.—Through some negligence on our part in the September article, an inattentive 
reader would connect the incident of Tottenham and his boots with the period of the 


Union. 


It should have been observed that the tradition among the people ran so, 


Tottenham’s ride occurred long before, and was occasioned by his eagerness to help the 


national party in defeating a government job. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GREEK IMAGINATION. 


In glancing at the generic type of the 
Greek head, antique and modern, the 
peculiarity which specially strikes the 
observer is the straightness of the 
profile, and the great breadth between 
the eyes, to which portion of the cra- 
nium phrenologists have assigned the 
organ of individuality and form—an 
organ, however, whose action recipro- 
cates with the predominant faculties 
of the brain, of which it is a develop- 
ment; thus while the ancient Greeks 
were illustrious in art, of which form 
is the foundation, the modern race, 
whose blood is half Sclavonic since 
the incolation of the fifth century, are 
now eminent for the calculating powers 
concomitant with their character for 
commercial enterprise and specula- 
tion, While the rude exercises of 


ancient Greece afforded its artists a 
perpetual study for statuistic art and 
painting, in which their characteristie 
organ of form found a natural field for 
exercise, it is no less marked in their 
literary compositions, logical and 
poetic, from both of which we ma 
gather that the upper story of theGree 
head, where the reflective, ideal, and 
imaginative faculties reside, exhibited 
a preponderance over “the general 
observing, and that hence, in virtue of 
the excess of the organ referred to, 
although in philosophy, for example, 
the results were always symmetrical ; 
their speculations not being based or 
conducted on the positive method, soon 
came to revolve in the same fruitless; 
metaphysical circle. 

A sort of statuesque symmetry dis- 
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ti hes the antique Greek mind in 
its'best epoch. ‘In the different orders 
of composition, prose and poetic, the 
action of theimagination seemsalways 
restrained by the principles of ‘taste 
-and art’ in the production of order} 
forms. The structure of a Gree 
temple, a'Greek drama, dialogue, or 
epigram, in their simple majesty and 
restrained beauty, haveall a reciprocal 
resemblance. It is the’ earlier poets 
only whose genius evinces an affinity 
to the unchecked luxuriance and ex- 
travagance-of Asian imagination. 
Whether the “Lliad” and “Odys- 
sey” -were the work of one or several 
vhapsodists, is ‘a question which must 
now for ever‘escape decision. What 
we, at this distance of time, dealing 
with a composition ina dead language, 
recognise as unity of style and manner 
favours ‘the first supposition; the 
number of anachronisins and contra- 
dictions which Miiller has detected— 
such as Ulysses dining three times the 
game day, with Agamemnon, Achilles, 
and’ Diomede--the second. There 
seems, however, good grounds for sup- 
posing, despite the similarity of ballad 
style which the successive members of 
generationsof Ionian Aoidoi may have 
attained, that the “Iliad,” at least, is 
the composition of a single national 
poet, who, culling his materials from 
the popular songs, traditional and 
written, in which the characters and 
events of the great war waged by the 
Greek States with the Babylonian sa- 
traps of the Northern Asian mainland, 
were vaguely conserved, reduced them 
to order, turned them to: shape, ani- 
mating the details by his genius—at 
the:same time painting the life of his 
day, just. as Shakespeare dealt with 
the early theatrical literature of Eng- 
land. . Such mistakes and absurdities 
as those alluded to might easily have 
escaped the author of so long a com- 
position--add to which that passages 
may have been omitted or altered 
during the transcription of the poem 
which occurred throughout the many 
centuries before Lycurgus carried it to 
Greece. Homer possessed thestrongest 
order of imagination—the  objec- 
tive imagination for character and 
action. e is not an artist, but a 
great natural story-teller, evincing 
alternately the simplicity—the fire 
and, enthusiasm of| the poetic charac- 
ter. To his mind the subject of the 
seven years siege was endless and 
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inexhaustible ; but ‘while he exhibits 
the Greek organ of order and form in 
the connexion and keeping of his 
story, which is ‘as varied, yet as uni- 
form, as a line of battle; or sacrificial 
procession on'a ‘temple pediment, it 
is only occasionally that! the oecur- 
rence: he’ details seizes on ‘his heart 
and imagination in’ a transcendent 
degree, and that the traits ‘he: em- 
bodies are everlastingly reflections of 
nature, true as the shadow of a’pine- 
plumed mountain ‘on still water—of 
a noble tumult: of morning vapours— 
of the evening star looking'from the 
clouds of the west, mirrored:in the 
laeid ‘ocean. . Such are »the: scenes 
etween Hector and his wife, the 
battle scene after the death of Pa- 
troclus, that: where Helen passes by 
the old: men ‘to view the day’s war 
from the battlements, where Priam 
comes to beg the corpse of Hector from 
Achilles; &e;, Homer’s imagination, 
indeed, gives as much animation to 
his entire poem, as the connective de- 
tails of one so long admitiof.. “ He 
sleeps sometimes,” ‘as Horace. ‘says. 
His’ dull repetitions are the simple 
resource of a: mind dominated by 
a sense of form, and thus endea- 
vouring to give unity to his endless 
song ; while its higher exercise is dis- 
layed in the grand consistency of 
ines|' in which his | characters are 
drawn, all whose developments are 
trie to their ideal. 

The conceptions of the imagina- 
tion of Aischylus are remarkable for 
a sort of: colossal sublimity and 

ower resembling the poetry of the 

ok of Job; and those poems.of his, 
none of which is a complete drama, 
but which embody a connected story, 
may ‘be said to resemble the'stupen- 
dous avenues of the temple of Elora 
--with the vast scenes and vistas, 
its strange, daring, though rude,sculp- 
tures, its- awful shadowy impend- 
ing horrors. Like the architecture, 
the poems, too, seem hewn out of 
some massy region of mountain rock. 
Aischylus appears as an austere poet- 
soul, brooding among the grand, aw- 
ful, ‘and terrible myths which have 
floated from a primeval world, in 
which traditions of the ‘deluge, of 
the early rudimental- struggle: be- 
tween barbaric power and. nascent 
civilization, were still, vital... The 
drama which he originated was re- 
garded: by his contemporaries (as reli- 
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gious ceremonial’; and by them their 
gods, ghosts, furies, and. dramatis 
persone, were, looked upon as \exist- 
ences, absolute- and historie., : It -is 
strange. to consider, the condition of 
the old; Greek mind, and the: influ- 
ences) by. which its imagination was 
affected, in this epoch; when Strength 
and. Force: were supposed; to havea 
spiritual personality ; when the Titans 
had still ,a. life. in the earthquakes ; 
when the old god of: thesocean was 
supposed to: have: a visible existence; 
when the, Gorgons were believed in 
as firmly as witches: in. Elizabeth’s 
time ; when the awful realm of the 
$dead, with its ministers and shadowy 
multitudes, extended underthe ground 
the people trod; when the voleano had 
its deity, thé woods, mountains, rivers, 
the, seasons and ‘passions, each its 
presiding one. The object of Aischy- 
lus was to inspire his audiences with 
terror, hence he!selects the \gloomiest 
passages of mythic and heroic: his- 
tory, and crowds his poetry |with 
fearful, sublime; and beautiful’ im- 
ages; lis thoughts) and » language 
are not unfrequently bombasti¢; and 
in the:choice: of themes, and-in the 
elevation \and irregular fire- of his 
genius, he bears'a close resemblance to 
the originator of the English drama, -+ 
Marlowe.. The “ Prometheus,” from 
which: Milton possibly derived his 
idea of Satan, is his finest play, both 
in its scenes and its ideal. Prome- 
theus represents the: first’ human 
civilizer and saviour; and. his: con- 
test with, and overthrow, and tor- 
tures’ by Jupiter, the combat, be- 
tween the brute force of a savage 
world and intelligence. Like Satan, 
his speeches. breathe alternately the 
deepest anguish, and the most un- 
shaken intrepidity ; and nothing can 
be more sublime than the last scene, 
in which, while the frame of the 
world is being convulsed, and: earth, 
torn asunder, is opening tolaunch him 
into the tortuous abysses of | Tar- 
tarus, he utters his defiance to the 
king of brute power, and trimmphing 
in ‘the consciousness of immortal be- 
ing, appeals to the sun+-the ‘prin- 
ciple of light—to witness the wrongs 
he’ suffers, &c. There are some bean- 
tiful traits of description:in his soli- 
loquies, and some of the chorusses 
are full of imagination. The: whole 
play, however, has an uncouth prime- 
val air ;+-what prodigious geography 
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appears ‘in: his -prophecy of the:wan- 
derings\of Io, :in'which all quarters of 
the world are jostled in juxtaposition. 
In. the poetry ‘of Aischylus may be 
noted the unconscious conception and 
art of a great imaginative sdul,.as in 
Shakespeare. 

“ Aischylus does whatis rightswith- 
out knowing it,” said Sophocies,:-Thus 
his greatest dramas, like: all highest 
poetry, was the result of the tranced 
insight of the imagination, rather 
than the principles:of art; . Theiother 
dramatists, Sophocles and. Euripides, 
produced tragedies; but the’ Prome- 
theus is tragedy itself, as Schlegel 
remarks. Sophocles, indeed, whose 
critical spirit.is strongly marked in his 
creative efforts, displays a fine power 
of rendering imaginative nature, but 
the turn of his genius was less to the 
terribleuthan the beautiful and pa- 
thetic. ‘ His imagination alwaysvener- 
gized under the direction of art, and 
none of the Greek dramatists have 
displayed: so noble and graceful a 
union of*these relative powers and 
principles. He is always thinking 
of ‘making his subject ideally: per- 
fect, addressing himself to the finest 
minds in the community, and never 
deviating into an attempt to ‘attract 
popular applause by lowering his 
genius to his audience—a respect in 
which he differs widely from Euri- 
pides-+ever on the gw vie to mtro- 
duce wise, ‘beautiful, and brilliant 
thoughts into his dramas, to the loss 
of imagination, conception, and na- 
ture. 

The nearest approach to the strong 
poetic power of Aischylus, as regards 
description,.image, exaltation, and a 
sort of primeval Asiatic intensity, is 
to be! found in Pindar, several of 
whose odes, despite the want of ar- 
rangement, subordination of parts, &c., 
which they display, are magnificent 
bursts of eulogistic poetry, embodi- 
ments of the full force of a fiery spirit 
dealing with a class of themes which 
Tequired ‘all the resources of his*mind 
to acquire animation and variety, 
while their images, metaphors, and 
language generally, are highly ima- 

inative. Several of these may truly 

e compared to the singing flames of 
Dante. Horace has announeed the 
ore Z of reflecting the metres 
of Pindar in Latin; and from the ar- 
bitrary nature of his imaginative im- 
ages, and the poetic combinations of 
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words which gave such originality 
to his diction, it is alike ditticult to 
convey an impress of this poetry fn 
any language. So also, from the same 
cause, it now is with respect to Aristo- 
phanes. 

For versatile beauty and natural 
grace, the fancies of Anacreon—for, 
unlike his nearest modern parallel, 
Herrick, he seems to have been de- 
void of imagination—are incompar- 
able in their order. His fancy plays 
with the various themes which pre- 
sent themselves to his mind or sight 
—a rose, a dream, a pigeon or grass- 
hopper, a drinking-goblet, a medal, 
with an image of Venus, a spring 
day—with the airy ease of a zepliyr 
sporting with a laurel leaf in the sun- 
ine. Nothing can be more simply 
symmetrical and charming than those 
little songs and effusions which the 
poet would seem to have mvritten, 
softly laughing, stretched in some 
grape-shadowed cavern or bower of a 
summer noon. Of Anacreon, no pass- 
able translation exists; and the best 
way to realize the natural beauty of 
the original would be to render his 
songs as literally as possible, in their 
seven-footed, unrhymed lines. 

Sappho appears to have had a fine 
imagifiation for the sensibilities and 
feelings—the amatory chiefly. At 
present few specimens of her writing 
exist ; the celebrated ode, however, 
which Horace and Catullus have 
imitated, was, perhaps, one of her 
most perfect emotive efforts; though 
whether those were the verses which 
that exquisite judge, Pericles, said 
“he would not be content to die until 
he had committed to memory,” it is 
now impossi}le to say. We are in- 
clined to think, that from the pas- 
sionate, subjective style of her best 

stry, Sappho was a sort of female 

yron of antiquity, whose verses are 
marked, however, by more nature 
and the exquisite natural grace so 

eculiar to the Greek intellect in all 

rauches of art,—whether manifested 
in ‘the grouping of ‘statuary, the 
moulding of a vase, or the setting of 
a thought. 

The sense of beauty, which is the 
basal element of the idylic, and even 
élegiac genius, was eminently pos- 
sessed by Theocritus, whose imagin- 
ation brooded not in the mythical 
past of the dramatist, with gods, 
ghosts, heroes, and heroines, or the 
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heroism of Olympic contest, but with 
the simple rural life of pastoral so- 
ciety in his own day. The fancies he 
puts into the mouths of his shepherds 
and shepherdesses are delightfully 
natural, and in many places his paint- 
ing of scenery is distinguished by 
picturesque selection, truth of tone 
and colour; but, like all the Greeks, 
his orderly sense of beauty in this 
respect was extremely narrow—his 
selection of objects limited ; nor were 
the latter drawn in the ideal or emo- 
tional relations. The landscape of 
Theocritus, with its open green plains, 
group of pines, fountain, cave, and 
bed of flowers, is not more extended 
than that of Homer. For correspond-* 
ence between sound and sense, how- 
ever, the diction, in which he ex- 
presses the murmuring of his streams, 
the whispering of his pines, and buz- 
zing of his. summer bees, &c., is un- 
equalled—a merit due in a great de- 
gree to the various music of the won- 
derful Greek tongue. Lines and pas- 
sages also, conveying such impres- 
sions (originally taken off in some 
happy moment of sensuous imagin- 
ation) he is fond of repeating; such 
marvels of music being impossible to 
be surpassed. Wherever a picturesque 
imagination, such as that of Theocri- 
tus, exists, it is capable of higher 
themes than the erotic eclogue or 
elegy, an evidence of which we have 
in his heroie idyls, in which he dis- 
plays an elevation as little anticipated 
from the general tenor of his poesy 
as thatisaid to have been exhibited 
by the soft, rich, diffusive genius of 
Ovid in his tragedy of “ Medea.” 
Theocritus having exhausted the 
themes of pastoral life, and such 
series of pictures and images as are 
recognisable by the antique mind, 
left little for Virgil to do but eclec- 
ticize his beauties, and render them 
in the ivory beauty and mild splen- 
dour of his Latin verse, 

As the themes of Plato were philo- 
sophie, &c., the vast imagination which 
he possessed energized in the exhaust- 
less speculative sphere of ideality, not 
in drama or picture, passionate or ob- 
jective; and had thus no other scope 
for display than in the sublimity and 
brightness of histhoughts and images, 
and the oceanic beauty and majesty 
of his style. His was the imagination 
for thought—for endless excursion 
into the domain of combinative ideas. 
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The most glorious monuments of this 
power are the Phaedo and Banquet ; 
the latter, the most beautiful effort of 
his spirit which has reached us, re- 
mains the noblest and most perfect 
dissertation in literature; never were 
philosophy and poetry so marvellously 
allied. Even. the followers of his 
school seem to have inherited in a 
degree this fine, imaginative faculty 
of their master, such as Porphyry, Plo- 
tinus, and Iamblicus, whose phantast 
genius has eliminated conceptions and 
ideas not a few, which for mystical 
sublimity resemble the remote splen- 
did meditations of Sir Thomas Brown. 

Long after the works of the great 
age of Greek intellect had assumed 
an eternal unapproachable  promi- 
nence, throned in the empyrean of 
time; and in the second and third 
centuries, the imagination of Greek 
writers, though incapable of approxi- 
mating, as far as poetic conceptions 
were concerned, tragic and comic, to 
that of their mighty forerunners, was, 
nevertheless, still remarkable for its 
vigorous inventive power. ‘This, of 


A FIRE-SIDE 


Sucu lore as the title of this paper 
describes furnislies the after-suppeér 
entertainment of many an Irish tar- 
mer’s and peasant’s fireside, during 
the long winter evenings. As an 
honest record of some of the multi- 
tude of similar stories which we have 
heard related with that pleasant in- 
tecrity of faith, which gives them 
their chief zest, we venture to submit 
this paper. 

Among the secondary proofs of the 
soul’s immortal essence may be reck- 
oned the desire, in some eases, and the 
fear in others, of communion with the 
spirits of those with whom we have 
lived, whom we have loved, or in 
whose character we have been inte- 
rested. Were it not for this strong 
impulse, clairvoyants and table-rap- 
ping professors could never have made 
their standing good, and introduced 
so many of their nervous disciples to 
the lunatie asylum. It is pitiable to 
read, with reference to this subject, 
the Incubrations of men, erewhile 
hardheaded and sceptical enough in 
matters spiritual. Visitors to seances, 
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course, is chiefly evidenced in. the 
romancists, Heliodorus and Achilles 
Tatius, who display great versatility 
of fancy in dramatic incidentation, 
with considerable power of objective 
painting, and the latter exhibits no 
little knowledge of passion and feel- 
ing. But both those works of the 
later Greek mind—the materials of 
which .were, perhaps, derived from 
the Milesian tales—are surpassed’ by 
the Pastoral of Longus, which for 
original invention, variety of incident, 
diverse and charming scenic paint- 
ing, for fine keeping of tone and the 
delightful naivete—a little exagge- 
rated for artistic purposes — with 
which it is written, still remains unap- 
proached—the first, as it still is the 
most beautiful essay of romantic pas- 
toral genius. This, with the excep- 
tion of the charming legend of Cupid 
and Psyche,-in Apuleius, is the last 
literary work of antiquity in which 
this exquisitely characteristic sym- 
metry of the Greek intellect is mani- 
fested. 


GOSSIP ABOUT GHOSTS AND FATRIES. 


and readers of the periodicals of rap- 
ping folk are well aware of the gro- 
velling, and cheerless, and unspiritual 
character of the gzast communications 
made by Messieurs the table-sprites, 
always in accordance with the idio- 


synerasy of their caller. They are 
not in possession of the happiness 
promised to the good, nor are they 
suffering for unrepented crimes com- 
initted in the flesh. They endure a 
sort of cheerless existence, and are 
more or less intelligent according to 
circumstances—some not having yet 
mastered the spelling-book. Of the 
bliss beyond what eye hath seen, ear 
heard, om imagination conceived, they 
know nothing, nor do they fear the 
gehenna of fire, the portion of theun- 
righteous. Of the sublime and glo- 
rious views and truths of revealed 
religion they are’ as unconscious as 
the blind mole is of the beauties of a 
sun-lit landscape. Yet the former 
hard-headed sceptic, now sunk in the 
debasing superstition of this modern 
necromancy, tells us that no further 
proof of the soul’s future life is need- 
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ful to him who consults the money- 
taking priestess of the carefully- 
covered table. No further need of 
reading books, hitherto considered as 
of divine inspiration, nor of attending 
public worship. The little round 
table of parlour or drawing-room is 
all-sufficient ; and on it as on a do- 
mestic. altar, sacrifices of prayer 
and praise will be offered to the 
dumb spirits, so soon as they shall 
have made some little decent advance 
in-intelligence and education. Thus 
it is; people to whom belief in the 
superintendence of a creating and 
preserving Providence is a stumbling 

lock, are willing slaves to the crea- 
tures of their own diseased imagina- 
tions. 

Besides the blessed and reprobate 
angels, and the disembodied spirits of 
men, Sir Edward Bulwer gives us to 
understand that the atmosphere is 
alive with beings, of frightful mien ; 
and that it requires only some caba- 
listic skill to. break down the flimsy 
partition that separates them from 
our perception. Woe to the unfor- 
tunate wight whose eagerness for 
forbidden. knowledge tempts him 
to remove this blessed barrier. He 
will then haye for evermore a sha- 
dowy, indistinct, and horrible pre- 
sence at his hearth, by his bed, or at 
his side when he walks abroad, and 
existence will become intolerable. It 
is a pity that Sir Edward has not 
suggested some arrangement by which 
these nondescripts might attend the 
summonsof the priests and priestesses 
of the new superstition, instead of the 
spirits of just men and women. 

Were we assured that narrators 
were always as accurate as they are 
frequently honest, we should conclude 
that ghostly visitations aré as common 
in these countries, at this day, as they 
were in the darkest ages that have 
slowly swept over the earth. Let but 
a social party gather round the fire 
in country or town on a col night, 
and anyene commence a weird tale 
connected with apparitions, and scarce 
a person in company will fail to relate 
something beyond what ears and eyes 
are accustomed to, which occurred, if 
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not to himself, at all events to some 
intimate acquaintance, who would 
not utter a falsehood for any “earthly 
crowns,” no more than the celebrated 
Miss Miggs. 

Having never enjoyed the undesir- 
able privilege of a forgathering with 
an unearthly appearance, though in 
our youth we had passed, many many 
times, at the dead hour through 
haunted glounthaans (glens), and 
across the haunted fords of Ath-na- 
Capail,* Ochnanayear, Ochayolthach- 
awn, and many other eery aths and 
thubbers, we yet can bring to mind 
many of the true narratives we have 
heard at rustic fire-sides. 

Of those we are about to relate, we 
are as sure of the good faith of the 
tellers as of any ordinary truth or 
fact that has occurred to us, but 
are yet of opinion that, could all 
circumstances connected with the oc- 
currences be ascertained, everything 
related might probably be referred to 
natural causes. The narratives are 
not classified : we give them as they 
oceur to memory, vouching for the 
thorough sincerity of the original re- 
citers. 


THE ‘‘ COUNSELLOR'S” LADY. 


Mr. Bronte, a “counsellor,” high 
in the estimation of the solicitors of 
Dublin, ‘was newly married, and 
lodged with his amiable and beautiful 
young wife, in C——street. The 
mistress of the house was as devoted 
to her lovable lodgers as any woman 
so circumstanced could be. She 
watched the young wife through her 
confinement and her after illness, 
consequent on bringing to the world 
a still-born infant. She did not 
rally, and was sent by order of the 
physician to a healthy suburb. She 
was often visited by her former good- 
natured and devoted city landlady, 
and though she seemed for a while 
to mend, she soon began to lose her 
strength—consumption had set. in. 
At last she became persuaded that 
she would recover if she were allowed 
to return to her old apartments in 
the city, and her wish was gratified. 


* The first of these names is pronounced by the people round Castleboro’, Och-na- 


goppal ; the others are pronounced as here phonetically spelled. 


The English equivalents 


are, the “Ford of the Horse,” the ‘Ford of the Evil Spirits,” and the “ Ford of the 


Naked Man.” 
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For a few days the old agreeable 
associations and the sympathy of Mrs. 
Lorcan had a good effect ; but her 
sorrowing husband. and her intimate 
friends soon lost all hope, and her 
last. hour drew near, 

Mrs. Lorcan was in one of the upper 
rooms at.an early hour of the morn- 
ing, rocking one of her children in his 
cradle, when she was frightened by 
the sound of a furious wind rushing 
through the house : the doors banged, 
and the windows. clashed. She ran 

_down stairs on the moment to the 

room where Mrs. Bronte was lying. 
The nurse was in a corner of the 
room, and the maid supporting her 
dying mistress in a sitting posture. 
The poor lady was endeavouring to 
clear her throat of phlegm, but as 
soon as Mrs. Lorcan entered the room, 
she cried out, faintly, “Oh, Mrs. 
Lorcan! the Doctor, the. Doctor— 
there opposite !’* They were her 
last words, She expired in a few 
moments. 

Strange and horrible to say, it was 
found, on sending across the street 
to apprize the physician of the sad 
event, that precisely at the time when 
the violent wind had swept through 
the house he had had a fit in which 
he died. 

A short. time after her death the 
mistress of the house was coming 
down stairs in the dark, and when 
she was somewhere between the bed- 
rooms and the drawing-rooms, she 
heard footsteps, the rustling of silk, 
and the well-known breathing of Mrs. 
Bronte, and all as if of a woman 
passing up stairs. When the sub- 
dued noise was heard, just between 
her and the wall, she stretched out 
her arm, and cried out in terror, “who 
is that?” No answer was returned, 
and it seemed to her as if the person 
had passed her, and was proceeding 
up to the apartment where Mrs. 
Bronte had died, 

On hearing this narrative from the 
mouth of Mrs. Lorcan, we suggested 
that the sudden blast of wind had 
nothing supernatural about it, and 
that some lady lodging in the house 
might have really passed her on the 
stairs ; but she was positive that the 
violent blast that shook the house 
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was only for a moment,’ and that; 
from the inquiries she made on 'the 
other occasion, she was most certain 
that no living woman had gone up 
stairs on the evening: in ‘question! 
So, merely adding that we have taken 
no liberty with the relation beyond 
that of concealing the names, we 
leave our readers to their own con- 
clusions. 

As two other communications have 
reference to Dublin, they willnaturally 
— Mrs. Lorean is our authority 

or— 


THE HAUNTED CORNER-HOUSE 
psulserda pict Kees 


Wuere C-—— and streets 
cross, a house of many rooms forms 
one of. the angles, and extends to 
some distancein both streets. Several 
years since, the occupier, unfortu- 
nately, hung: himself in one of the 
rooms ; and the next who took pos- 
session, was so worried with noises 
and tramplings, that he decamped: 
It fared no better with his successors, 
and in ‘course of time Mrs. Lorca, 
then a newly married woman, and 
gifted with the instincts of house- 
keeping, paid a visit to the owner to 
inquire the rent. He was moderate 
in his demands, but silent on the 
subject of the permanent tenant, and 
his nightly exercises. Mr. Simcox’s 
lady, to whom Mrs. Lorcan was 
known, walked into the hall with her 
on pretence of seeing her to the door, 
but todk that opportunity of bringing 
her up to the drawing-room, and 
mentioning the. circumstances ‘just 
related. “Mr. Simcox,” said she, 
“is like most men, and treats a thing 
of this kind as a mere fable, but you 
may depend on what I say to be 
true.” Mrs. L. took another house 
in the same street, and of course kept 
an eye on the large house at the 
corner, retaining no grateful sense of 
Mr. 8.’s skill in keeping a secret. She 
observed that the tenants never re- 
mained beyond a year, and at last, 
though it was in a respectable neigh- 
bourhood, it came to receive no new 
master. Its present lot is that of a 
large house let “in tenements,” the 
rvom in which the fatal deed was 
done, being devoted to lumber. If 


* The physician who attended her through her illness lived on the opposite side of the 
street. S 
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any unusual noise is heard, eyery one 
is at liberty to attribute it toa belated 
neighbour overtaken in liquor. So 
the neighbourhood has ceased to be 
thrown into a state, &., &e, &e. 
Mrs. Lorcan, who, though an excel- 
lent mistress over lodgers and chil- 
dren, is weak on the subject of a 
neighbourly gossip, has learned from 
her servant, who has learned thie fact 
from an inmate of the large corner- 
house, that the walking at unusual 
hours and the noises from the haunt- 
ed room have not ceased. 

The authority for the next ghostly 
spiriting is the confidential children’s 
maid of the sufferers. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN BRIDE-STREET, 


Mr. Mottan, grocer in Bride-street, 
was left a widower, with the charge 
of several children, some of them 
young girls; and very soon after 
their mother’s death, steps began to 
be heard up stairs, and down stairs, 
and chiefly in the nursery. Great 
alarm and fright prevailed ; and the 
maid and the children» appealed to 
the master of the house, who pooh- 
oohed their fears. They suspected, 
10wever, from his own care-worn 
looks, that he also had received 
disagreeable visits. The poor chil- 
dren began to lose the natural cheer 
of youth, and to be found with 
scared looks,especially towards night ; 
and little wonder, for steps were 
constantly heard pacing across 
the nursery, and, sometimes, they 
would be conscious, from the low 
sound of breathing and sighing, 
that some one was standing beside 
their beds. One night, when the 
maid was following Mr. Mollan 
up stairs from the ccilar, she dis- 
tinectly saw a small man, with a red 
cap on, following close on her mas- 
ter’s steps, and holding him by the 
skirt of his coat. This was the only 
appearance ; and it was the more re- 
markable, as all were of opinion that 
it was the spirit of the mother, who 
was showing her anxiety for her 
daughters in this disagreeable way. 
At. last, as Anne Neil, the maid, 
was one evening sitting at the kit- 
chen table, employed at drying and 
drawing out laces and frills, with 
her Italian iron on the table before 
her, and the master sitting at the 
other side, and smoking (he had come 
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into the kitchen for that purpose), she 
was sensible of the presence of her 
late mistress passing close by her in 
the direction of the fire, and could 
distinguish the words said in a whis- 
per, “Ochone, ochone, ochone !” 
“Oh, master!” said she, “did you 
hear that?” “What, you fool!” 
said he. “Oh! my mistress’s ghost 
passing by me and moaning,” “It’s 
all imagination,” said he—but he 
spoke in a vexed tone—‘“ Don’t en- 
courage the children in these non- 
sensical whims.” : 

That night, the eldest daughter, 
who commonly seemed in more terror 
than her sisters, was sleeping next 
Anne Neil. She was all at once 
wakened up, became conscious of 
some awful presence, a cold perspi- 
ration burst out all over her, and she 
tried to ery out, but was not able. 
In this state she received three severe 
slaps on the shoulders, and fell into 
aswoon. The father, hearing in the 
morning what had happened, made 
up his mind to abandon the house as 
soon as he could ; and in a few weeks 
was settled in Dorset-street. The 
persecution, or warning, or whatever 
it was, did not follow the family to 
their new residence. 

Some of the persons who expe- 
rienced this domestic visitation were 
known to the writer, and were per- 
sons who would not wilfully tell a 
falsehood. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
Pat Gitt, of the county of Kildare, 
was driving towards Dublin, with a 
load of country produce. He had 
made a comfortable seat for himself 
on the car, and had plenty of hay 
about him and under him. He was 
pleasantly employed thinking of no- 
thing in particular, dozing, and giving 
an eye to the proceedings of his 
beast. He was between the mill of 
Baltracy and the cross-roads of Bor- 
heen, when he was startled by the 
appearance of a woman, dressed in 
long white clothes, crossing the fence, 
and advancing into the road. She 
came up to the horse, and walked 
on with him, close by his neck. 
The driver chucked the beast’s head 
to the opposite side, for fear he 
should tread on her feet or long 
robes, but she still kept as close to 
him as before, and sometimes he 
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thought he could see the lower part 
of the horse’s fore leg through her 
dress. The matter had now become 
very serious. He could not keep 
his eyes off the apparition ; and he 
felt his whole frame covered with a 
cold perspiration. He became bewil- 
dered, and could not determine either 
on going on or stopping. So, the 
horse, finding matters left to himself, 
jogged on, apparently unconscious of 
his fellow-wayfarer.* The centre of 
the cross-roads of Borheen is or was 
occupied by a patch of green turf; and 
when they came to its edge, the 
white figure stood still, while a por- 
tion of the shaft of the car on that 
side seemed to pass through her. 
Gill, observing this, drew the beast 
at once to the other side, erying in a 
voice made tremulous by terror, 
“By your leave, ma’am!” On went 
horse and car, the edges of the load 
preventing him from seeing the white 
form. Having advanced two or 
three yards, he looked back, fearing 
to see a mangled body on the road 
behind him, but he saw instead, the 
white appearance standing in the 
centre of the plot of grass, her hand 
seeming to shade her eyes, as she 
looked earnestly after him. Terrified 
as he was, he never turned his gaze 
till a bend in the road cut off the 
view. 

The neighbourhood of Borheen, 
Baltracy,and Rathcoffey, was blessed, 
or the contrary, in times past, by a 
fortune-teller and charm-concocter, 
Molly Anthony by name. So unedi- 
fying was her life and conversation, 
that the priest refused to have any 
religious services performed for her 
after her death. ” She left a son; who 
had acquired some skill in curing 
cattle by herbs, and did not pretend 
to any supernatural gifts. A farmer, 
Pat Behn, at whose house he had re- 
mained about a fortnight, and who 
was well pleased with his perform- 
ances, was passing near the green 
hill in his jaunting car, accompanied 
by Jack Anthony, the doctor, when, 
on a sudden, an old woman in a red 
cloak appeared to them between the 
bishes on the road-fence, and cried, 
“Jack, it’s time for you to come.” 
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“Sir,” said Jack to his patron, “will 
you excuse me for a minute, while I 
go to say a word to this neighbour of 
mine?’ “Oh, to be sure!” Jack 
got on the fence, and passed through 
the bushes, but the farmer was sur- 
prised at not subsequently hearing 
the sound of his or her voice. He 
waited for about the space of a mi- 
nute, dnd then bade his servant climb 
the fence, and see if Jack was about 
to return. The servant’ did as he 
was told, and the master observed 
him look along the inner side of the 
ditch, now to the left, and then to 
the right, and then straight before 
him, with a perplexed expression of 
face. The master sprung down, joined 
his servant, and found he had a long 
range of vision tight and left, and up 
the sloping side of the green hill, and 
no bushes or rocks to-aiford conceal- 
ment. Neither Jack nor the red- 
cloaked woman were in view. It was 
months before the doctor presented 
himself before his patron, and even 
then his account of his disappearance 
was not consistent in all its parts. 
Our informant was acquainted with 
Pat Behn and Jack Anthony, and 
heard the former relate the adven- 
ture. 

Mrs. FitzPatrick, a native of the 
Queen’s County, has furnished us 
with the next tale. 


THE QUEEN’S COUNTY GHOST, 


SQurrE GARRET (let us say), whose 
seat lay near Kilcavan, was nota pat- 
tern for faith or morals while above 
mould, and afterwards caused consi- 
derable annoyance to his surviving 
friends and dependents. No niglit 
passed without the noises usual in 
such eases being heard. Doors would 
be flung open, keys heard turning in 
locks, plates and dishes hurled down 
from the dresser on the kitchen floor, 
tables overturned, and chairs flung 
about, yet in the morning nothing 
would be found out of its place. The 
family, at last, removed to another 
manor-house at some distance, but 
the steward, and old coachman, and 
a few hangers-on, remained behind. 
None suffered more from the ghostly 


* This circumstance is not in harmony with the general belief of spirits being visible 
to horses, who, while their riders are unconscious of anything unusual, snort, tremble, 
turn round, and escape from the terrible sight, if they can. 
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and ghastly freaks of the late master 
than the coachman. When once the 
night came he could not reckon on a 
moment's rest. If he attempted to 
take a nap in the great chair, his wig 
would be plucked off, or the chair 
pulled from under him, and he would 
occasionally find himself pinched and 
bruised black and blue. At last, he 
seemed utterly callous and indifferent 
to these. marks of interest in him 
evinced by the old Squire. Perhaps 
he was more obnoxious to this perse- 
cution for having aided the defuact 
in his designs upon the innocence of 
sundry young, women during his 
reign on earth. There was one pecu- 
liarity in his visitations ; he never 
made himself visible to more than 
one person ina company ; aud though 
he adopted the appearance of black 
dog, or boar, or bull, on these occa- 
sions, the individual singled out al- 
ways knew the old Squire under his 
disguises. 

The wives, sons, and daughters of 
the neighbouring farmers once took 
it in head to club and have a ball in 
the big house, for which they readily 
got permission. All was as itt as 
music, and drink, and an assemblage 
of young “boys” and girls could 
make it, when, in the height of the 
festivity, the old gentleman took it 
into his head to become visible in a 
hideous shape to the aunt (then a 
young woman) of Mrs. FitzPatrick. 
She shrieked out, and fainted, and 
the universal mirth and jollity came 
to.an abrupt conclusion. When she 
was brought to herself, and related 
what had occurred, there was a gen- 
eral dispersion, and that was the last 
attempt at a ball in the big house. 


THE FAIRY RATH OF CLONNAGOWAN. 


In the townland of Clonnagowan, not 
far from the scene of the last narra- 
tive, stands a rath, which, about forty 
years since, was studded with old 
thorn trees. A Mr. Kinsella, to 
whom this, with the surrounding 
lands, was leased, took it into his 
head that he would grub up these 
ugly trees, make firewood of them, 
and get a good crop of wheat out of 
the hitherto useless circle. He was 
warned by the neighbours that if he 
attempted to do so, the good people 
would make him suffer ; for, time out 
of mind, one person or another had 
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seen them dancing, and holding their 
night festivalsamong these oldstunted 
thorns. Nothing could daunt him. 
He fell to work, and began to grub 
up one of the trees, and had t#emoved 
the sods and earth round it, when he 
was called off on some pressing busi- 
ness. He was not able to resume his 
labour in the rath that day; and so 
at night he retired to rest, with in- 
tent to be early at his task next 
morning. 

About midnight, he was wakened 
by some unusual noises; and on 
opening his eyes he found the room 
all illuminated, though the moon 
was not yet shining, nor was there 
an appearance of candle or lamp any 
where. By this light he could see 
about a score of little fellows in green 
frocks and red caps, the latter shaped 
like the fox-glove bell or the old Irish 
birredh. They began to move round 
the bed, and point their fingers, and 
make frightful faces at him, half the 
company moving one way, just close 
by the bed, and the other half moving 
in the other direction, outside them. 
He almost lost his senses in conse- 
quence of the confusion of their move- 
ments, and the spiteful gestures they 
were making. e attempted to roar 
out once or twice, but could not utter 
a sound, and he could only look and 
become more and more stupified and 
frightened. 

At last there was a pause, and the 
mischievous creatures scattered them- 
selves over the room, and seizing on 
everything that came in their way, 
they piled them upon the poor man, 
till he thought that the weight of the 
whole house was crushing him; and 
sv disturbed was his mind, that he 
fancied the bed was pressing him 
down as well as bearing him up; and 
the eyes of the little fellows were 
watching him through the legs of 
tables and chairs, and shooting icicles 
of fire and ice into his brain. Then 
lest the weight should be too light, 
they would spring up on the heap of 
furniture, and jump and prance till 
he could feel the hard wood and iron 
piercing in between his ribs, and 
squeezing his stomach flat on his back- 
bone, and almost crushing his bones 
to the marrow. He was not able 
afterwards to tell how relief came to 
him. When he awoke in the morn- 
ing he found the different articles of 
furniture each occupying its own 
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place; but his bones and muscles felt 
so sore and bruised, that. he could 
hardly stir them;,and his skin was 
blue, and purple, and black. The first 
use he made of his tongue was to di- 
rect his sons to repair to the rath, and 
put the removed clay and sods into 
their places of yesterday morning. 
Perhaps it was owing to the subsi- 
dence of the anger of the Duinne 
Sidhe, on witnessing the reparation 
that he speedily recovered from the 
effects of his bruises, and his skin re- 
sumed its natural hue. Mrs. F. not 
having visited her native place for 
many years, is unable to say what 
appearance the rath now presents. 
Near this village of Clonnagowan is 
the farm-house of Clonnaqmunn, the 
bawn of which lies directly in— 


THE FAIRIES’ PAss. 


Ir is known that the hill-folk in 
their nightly excursions, and the 
visits of one tribe to another, go in a 
straight line, gliding as if were within 
a short distance of the ground ; and if 
they meet any strange obstacles in 
their track, they bend their course 
above them or at one side, but always 
with much displeasure. 

A farmer named Finglas, a stranger 
to the old ways of the country, took 
this farm, and was not at all satisfied 
with the accommodation offered by 
the old farm-house and yard. There 
was neither cow-house nor stable, 
except an excuse for such conve- 
niences at the end of the yard. He 
would have new buildings made at 
the side, and dug out the foundation 
at once; but was warned that the 
fairies’ pass lay directly across the 
bawn, and that it at excite their 
soyereign displeasure to find stable, 
or barn, or cow-house in their way. 
Unhappily, Finglas, though married 
toa posinn Catholic wife, was him- 
self a benighted Presbyterian, and as 
such a contemner of all reverence due 
to the Good People. But see the re- 
sult of pretending to be wiser than 
your neighbours. Scarcely were the 
buildings thatched, and the cows and 
horses installed in their niches, when 
the wisdom of the old people became 
evident. One animal after another, 
without apparent cause, began to re- 
fuse its food, languished, and died. 
In vain was recourse made to the 
most skilful cattle doctors. Their 
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medicines proved naught, and fairy 
men or women would have nothing to 
do with the devoted beasts; they 
were on the fairies’ path. Not until 
three-fourths of his cattle were slain 
by the elf-bolts, was Finglas over- 
ruled, and at last persuaded to con- 
struct new buildings at the end of the 
bawn. 

In a locality still so much under the 
dominion of the fallen representatives 
of the powers once openly worshipped 
in the island, it was little to be won- 
dered at, that a very industrious and 
handy man who lived some forty 
years since there, should have been 
thought gifted by evil spirits in return 
for making over to them thie reversion 
of his soul. In his instance, this treaty 
seems to have been entirely nnneces- 
sary. It gave him not the slightest 
disturbance to have three comely 
daughters of his given up to neigh- 
bouring people of influence, or to be a 
gainer by the unholy arrangement. 
The people were thoroughly sure that 
he was empowered to do the work of 
ten men, though he never seemed in 
any hurry, or to exert himself beyond 
an even, easy-going rate. While 
threshing he ‘was observed to be 
always whistling a peculiar tune, + 
which was supposed to be a needful 
ceremony or act of worship paid to 
the fiends. 

Before we have done with Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick and her birth-place, we 
must not omit the mention of a ban- 
shee dressed in a red cloak and old- 
fashioned bonnet, whom she solemnly 
declared to have been seen and heard 
by one of her aunts, keening beneath 
a bed-room window in the old farm- 
house of Kileavan, immediately before 
the death of one of the old people. 
They were of pure Celtie blood, and 
as such, entitled to this dismal privi- 
lege. 

“Having done our duty by Dublin, 
Kildare, and Queen’s County, let us 
be permitted to pay a flying visit to 
Wexford. 


THE HAUNTED MANOR HOUSE NEAR THE 
SLANEY. 


On the right bank of the Slazey, 

below Enniscorthy, stands an old 

manor house, called Bandharrig. It 

is several years since the latest repre- 

sentatives of the old family that en- 

joyed and suffered the comforts and 
47 
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crosses of human life in the fine old 
mansion deserted it. Hall and plea- 
sure grounds remained without an 
occupier for years. More than one 
observant and belated returner from 
fair or market of Enniscorthy, with 
vision affected by drugged whisky, 
were afterwards heard to aver so- 
lemnly, that as they passed the gates, 
they could see coach 1 og am ghia p 
round the circular walk, drive up to 
the Su-done. ‘ond the occupants enter 
the hall. Through the lighted first- 
floor windows, bright and dark figures 
of women and men would be seen 
flitting to-and-fro, but no sounds 
could be heard from horses’ feet, or 
coach wheels, ers, or musicians. 
At last the place was leased to a 
Munster farmer, who, h sath | 
ports when it was too late, made the 
best of a bad bargain. He got a 
Mass celebrated in the ball-room 
and neither lord, nor lady, nor mu 
cian, ever troubled the house again. 
However, the ghostly visitants had 
still the privilege of the gravel 
and the semicircle before the 
door. The servant-maid of the new 
occupant, still in the family, declares 
that one night, while off her guard 
against ghostly tricks, and standin 
at the gate, she opened it to a state 
coach, guided b a coachman, with 
the old-fashioned appoint 
lace and three-cornered hat. Recall- 
ing the tradition immediately after, 
she made her way to the back en- 
trance, in considerable alarm. ‘I 
writer has seen and spoken with 
Munster farmer—and his 
and son-in-law are our authorities 4 
the leg end. 
Wher very young, we hear l 





ories enou h to fill a volu 
aré now unable to recall any perfectly, 
except one, which may be called 


THE GITOST IN GRAIGUE, 


A LADY in the ne ighbourhox x of that 
old town, much cele nated for h¢ 

charities, ‘die l, and great sorrow was 
felt for her loss. Many Mas were 
celebrated, and many prayers offered 
up for the repose of her soul, and 


there was a nx ral certainty of her 





Bi mg her acquaintance. 
One atter the family had 
ret , 2 servant girl in the 


house, a great favourite with her late 


mistress, was sitting beside the fire, 
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enjoying the dreamy comfort of 
hard-worked person after the day’s 
fatigues, and just before the utter for- 
getfulness of sleep. Her mind was 
wandering to her late loved mistress, 
when she was startled by a sens: ition 
in her instep, as if it were trodden 
ipon. “ Bad manners to you for a 
dog,” said she, suspecting the “coley 





of the house to be the offender. But 
to her great terror, when she looked 
] wn “ay l “N11 ] tha ] . t] she 
aown, ant round the earth, she 
could see no living thing. “ Who’s 


that?’ she cried out 

attering in her head. “It is I,” 
was the answer, and the dead lady 
became visible to her. “Oh, mistre : 
darling 1 said she, “ What is dis- 
turbing you, and can I do anything 
for you?’ “You can do a little,” 





said the spirit, “and that is the rea- 
son I have app ed to you. livery 
day and every hour some one of my 
family and friends are lamenting me, 
and speaking ot my sf dines and 
that is tormenting me in the other 
All my charities were done 
leasure of having my- 





1- 1] . onan 4 ° . 
{ spoken well of, and they are now 
} * 8 16 ry 
prolonging my punishment. The on 
“Be } » id 4 . < 
i .. od I eve alia Wa 10 Give, O} wy 
1 if . . ] ] . ] ‘ 
ial crown to a } r SChOlar bik 
W tudying to be a priest, aud 
charging him to say nothing about it. 
hat was the only good act that fol 
low l me in » th ther world. And 
1) 7 3 
now you must tell my hu isband : and 
my children t 8} k well of my past 
life no more, or Ll wil! haunt you 
oe ee ae 
night acer } iit. Lhe app aranhce, 
t ] I I it, Was nol r : 
. ) . 1 4] 
i ithe pool I teu tHe Moment 


it vanished. When she recovered, she 
hastened into her settle-bed, and 
covered herself up, head and all, and 
cried and bed till morning 

Kivery one wond the next day 
to see such a troubled countenance. 
But she went through her business 
one way or other, though she could 
not make up her mind to tell her 
master what she had n and heard. 
al led the quiet hour of rest; 


; 





t 
? 
t 


} {1 +] 1; } } 
md Wel: She Migut, tor Lhe aispieasea 
] , as I lor acai at +t] . 
IQdy Visited uer again at the sane 


hit ir, and rept whed her for her 1 ic- 
clec 1 i ie endured the 
visits | re she made the re 
quired revelation. 

lor the next tale, belonging to later 
times, our informants are the same 


as for the Slaney-bank story. 
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DROOCHAN’S GHOST. 


A TOWNLAND north of Mount Leinster 
is infested by the above-named evil 
spirit. Within a few years, sundry 
people returning from a cross-roads’ 
dance, on a Sunday evening, just as 
night had set in, were greatly terrified. 
Their road lay along the side of a 
tolerably steep hill. And as they 
were coming on, and chatting, they 
heard the most dreadful cries above 
them, and a noise as of rocks tumbling 
down directly to crush them. They 
ran away at their best spe ed, at nd . 
heard the unearthly yells higher up, 
and the dreadful sounds, as if half 
the rocks and loose stones on the 
height were sweeping down, crossing 
the road behind them, and plunging 
headlong into the stream at the bot- 
tom of the hill. Terror and dism ly 
ruled the neighbourhood that night, 
and for a week longer, when the fright 
if the Sabbath-breakers was turned 
to anger and shame. ‘The wag of the 
next village had carried an empty 
cask to the summit of the hill, sup- 
plied the inside with stones, 
fastened the end securely, and just as 
the gossipers came below, he let slip 
the e engine ° 

Droochan, the bugbear of the dis 
trict, h . been a man of evil life, ard 
consequently entitled, after his death, 
to annoy "all peaceable subjects that 
had the ill-luck to live in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

A small family in that blighted vi- 
cinity were taking their evening m al, 


re tak 
in their little parlour, when they were 
rirl rushii 


alarmed by their 

across the hall, from the kit na 
crying out—“ Oh, masther, masther, 
Droochan’s ghost! He’s in the kit 
chen.”’ After fifteen minutes spent in 
exclamations, hasty questions, con- 
fused answers, and researches, the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place :—“* What 
shape did he appear to youin?” “Oh, 
I didn’ t see him atall!’ “Who saw 
him?’ “The cats.” “How do you 
know?’ “Ah, sure there wasn't a 
breath stirrin’, when them two cra- 
thurs cocked their ears, stood up on 
their hind legs, wud their eyes stanin’ 
in their heads, and sparred at one 
another with their hands—I mean 
their fore paws. Then they let a 
yowl, as if heaven and earth was 
coming together, and run off into the 


some 


servan 


1 
nen, £ 
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coal shed. And what ghost could 
they be seeing only Droochan’s ?” 

About four ‘nile s east of Baltinglass 
stands the hill of Bally Carrigeen 
(rocky pass or town), and on its top a 
large ring of rounded flags, about nine 
yards in diameter, and called Fan-a- 
Cool’sgriddlesiones. Ontheside of the 
neighbouring eminence are two long 
strips of turf, much greener than that 
by which they are surrounded. These 
are the marks of the resting-places of 
Fion MacCuil and his wife, who, 
when they rose in the early morning, 
descended the slope, washed their faces 
in the stream, and baked the cakes for 
their breakfast on a griddle supported 
by these flags. However, we have 
not much to say of them on this oc¢a- 
sion. Intheir neighbourhood, on the 
crest of another mn is the church- 

ard of Kilranelagh, where no corpse 
( sf Protestant man or woman has 
ever been allowed to rest. The bound- 
ary-wall is formed of loose stones, and 
the top is very narrow in comparison 
with its base. Every man attending 
a funeral brings a stone picked up on 
his way, and throws it on the circular 
fence, and so the mighty ring has 
srown. Outside the boundary, on the 
face of the steep, is a deep round well, 
with an opening from top to bottom 
in the portion of its wall looking down 
hill, so that it is accessible 2 that 
side, In the inner surface of this 
wall are ledges, and these are plen- 
tifully provided with wooden eups— 
every-one interring in the grave- 
yard the corpse of a child under five 
years of age, providing one of these 
vessels. The spirit of the latest in- 
tetred is ebheed to keep watch and 
ward over the sacred enclosure, till the 
next funeral; 2nd so when two ¢on- 
voys are approaching at the same 
time, there sometimes occur unseemly 
races and struggles. Having sketched 
our scenery, we proceed with the le- 
gend of 


AGH SPIRIT. 


Two men repairing to their homes, 
just in the twilight, were obliged to 
pass his church yard, or take 
a considerable circuit. They had 
come up the hill, and were beginning 
to proceed through the cemetery, when 
they heard, just on their left, and ap- 
parently proceeding from a tomb, the 
most awful groans and frightful out- 
47* 
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cries, and a shower of red-hot cinders 
fell on them. They retreated down 
hill in great dismay; yet, after getting 
tu some distance, they plucked up 
courage, and returned, They were 
received in a more fearful fashion this 
time, and once again fled in terror, 
Unaccountable as it may appear, they 
made a third attempt; but this time 
the noise was more appalling than 
ever, and a terrible being, with a 
wild outery, sprang up from behind 
the monument, and rushed on them. 
Down the hill they flew like deer, and 
after a wild flight, took refuge in the 
first cabin they reached. This was 
their version. We supply another 
from the mouth of the fiend, then a 
young stripling, and now a plodding 


citizen of Dublin, and proprietor of 


a farm near this extensive and ancient 
cemetery. 

He was seated on the stony enclo- 
sure when he saw, in the gloom, the 
two men approaching up hill. Heat 
once conceived the design of frighten- 
ing them, and for this purpose en- 


e of Chess. 
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sconced himself behind a tomb with 
a provision of small stones. All the 
ghostly machinery consisted in the 
groans aml howlings he contrived to 
make, and the showers of pebbles he 
discharged on the adventurers. At 
the third attempt he himself was 
startled by a rustlingsamong the dry 
weeds and stones behind, and his 
headlong charge was the result of his 
panic. Of course, he managed not to 
come up with the fugitives. 

We have set down a variety of 
ghostly anecdotes—some accounted 
for by natural causes, others not. 

Over this rude, but, to our mind, 
not uninteresting lore, we shall not 
linger in philosophic disquisition ; al- 
though, were we so disposed, the un- 
mistakable good faith of the narrators 
of the unexplained and mysterious 
portion of this little collection would 
Warrant graver discussion than the 
rappings and the other phenomena 
relied on by the professional necro- 
mancers of the West End drawing- 
rooms.* 








A GAME OF CHESS. 


TERRACE and lawn are white with frost, 
Whose fretwork flowers upon the panes— 
A mocking dream of summer, lost 
’Mid winter’s icy chains. 


White-hot, indoors, the great logs gleam, 
Veiled by a flickering flame of blue: 
I see my love as in a dream 
Her eyes are azure, too. 


She binds her hair behind her ears 
(Each little ear so like a shell), 
Touches her ivory Queen, and fears 

She is not playing well. 


For me, I think of nothing less: 
[ think how those pure pearls become hex 


And which is sweetest, 


winter chess » 


Or garden strolls in summer. 


O linger, frost, upon the pane! 
© faint blue flame, still softly rise! 
O, dear one, thus with me remain, 
That I may watch thine eyes! 


Mortimer Couns. 


* The only liberty taken with these narratives is the concealment (in some instances) 


of the genuine names, 
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TAMAR LAND. 


WHEN and where should a man write 
concerning a region he loves well ? 
Should he take pen in hand amid its 
most beautiful: scenes, while the sun 
is shining upon the woods wherein he 
loves to wander, the river on which 
he loves to row? Should he wait 
till he is afar off, both in time and 
space—till there is no hope of return 
to the dear old shore, to the girl (or 
girls) he loved there, to the joy of 
Iris youth which is past? And there 
is another question—Why should a 
man write about the region in which 
he delights? Why, indeed, except 
that there is no pleasure without its 
penalty ? The poet has greater de- 
light in natural beauty than any other 
man ; but there comes upon him the 
irresistible afflatus, and he must write, 
whether he likes it or not. Generally 
he does not like it—for poets are 
naturally lazy. 

There is no land which T love so 
well as the land of the Tamar. I 
have boated on Windermere—ay, and 
listened to Wordsworth as we walked 
by the margin of Rydal. I have 
tried wild Wales, where one drinks 
much bad ale and meets many bad 
artists. I know something of the 
glory which lies around Highland 
lochs—not to mention the beauty of 
Highland lassies. I have never seen 
Killarney ; but if I do not soon, it 
will be my own fault, and not that of 
a hundred hospitable friends, who 
long to land me in Ireland. Hitherto, 
however, the region I love best is 
that which Tamar divides. 

ixeter, the only city in the penin- 
sula, is famous for its quaintness and 
its beauty. It is like a glimpse into 
the antique world to walk those nar- 
row streets —to look at those fantastic 
timber houses, with their balconies 
and gables—to see the ngble Ca- 
thalral, with th® choughs*eddying 
around its towers. So pocfie, artistic, 
gentlemanly, is the air of the ancient 
city, that it seems an anomaly to 
note, that nowhere in England “do 
litical and theological discussions 
fine out greater acrimony. At the 
Half-Moon Hotel, where Mr. Keke- 
wich’s social, genial, hospitable face 
looks benevolently down upon you 
from the coffee-room wall, itis amusing 


to take up one of the local journalsand 
read it with your after-dinner claret. 
Such a tempestas in——— but the quota- 
tion is uncomplimentary ; and the 
ferocities of journalism cannot put 
one out-of humour with Exeter. 

What a charming place is a Ca- 
thedral close. I never enter those 
tranquil precinets without experienc- 
ing a momentary wish that I was a 
dignitary of the church. At one cor- 
ner of the Exeter close there is a 
Honiton lace shop, filled with femi- 
nine adornments as delicate and 
exquisite as the stone tracery of the 
Cathedral windows. O,to see our own 
Jemima wearing those deep flounces 
of the priceless lace of Honiton! Yet 
the girl’s ankle is a good one, and 
looks just as well beneath plain white 
muslin. Just beyond, by way of 
contrast, there is the shop of the 
Plainworkers’ Society—in its window 
several extremely becoming nighteaps, 
and other articles of female dress, 
whose names I. can’t conjecture. 
Moreover, there are four banks in the 
close=yes, actually four; carefully 
shut and barricaded are their windows 
as I pass, as if the cashiers knew there 
was astray literary man in the vici- 
nity. Further, there is the Clarence 
Hotel: doubtless the proximity of 
that hostelery to the Cathedral por- 
tends good port wine. 

Exeter is artistic and poetic. Its 
very silversmiths are emulous of 
Cellini: its nurserymen are horti- 
cultural artists : its private gardens 
are many of them absolute pictures. 
Rougemont, Mr. Gard’s place, is the 
most charming seclusion in the world: 
rus in urbe—a delightful garden in 
the midst of a city—a spot of unseen 
and uususpected beanty, that a magi 
cian might have created. How glad 
the worthy M.P. must be to return to 
it from the gabble of St. Stephen's 
and the odour of Thames! When 
last at Exeter I visited the studi 
a somewhat promising young artist, 
named Widgery; an enthusiastic 
follower of Landseer, Ansdell, Rosa 
Bonheur; a lover of horses in their 
maddest moods, stags on the moor- 
land, all untamed and untamable 
creatures. He was at that period 
painting the picture of the Poltimore 


» ot 
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Hunt, since presented to Lord Polti- 
more by his tenantry. The painter 
pitched his tent above Poltimore Park, 
when autumn’s fiery finger was on 
the woods, and painted the lands: “ape 
from Sidmouth Gap to Killert« 
seat of the Aclands—so that the scene 
includes Blackdown Hills, Broad- 
clyst Church, Hantsham Break, and 
a glorious sweep of pict 
country. The Hunt was well grouped, 
Lord Poltimore being, of course, the 
chief figure ; and there were also por- 
traits of several Devon cele} 
including Sir Stafford Nx 
Reverend John Russell, last of the 
“hunting parsons ;” and Evans, the 
huntsman, whose feats of daring and 
sagacity are famous. There wasalso 
a separate portrait of the financier of 
the Conservatives, in progress, in 
which he was represented on horse- 
back, and in hunting costume. How 
characteristic of Englishmen ! 
is Sir Stafford, man of thought, 
has studied every phase of politics 
and literature, of whose moral and 
intellectual character Devon and 
England are proud ; and he chooses 
to be painted as a fox-hunter. This 
is sensible. A man of half his capa- 
city would be painted in his study, 
with his finger on his lips, looking aw- 
fully wise, and with several vo lames of 
his own essays on shelves behind him. 
Dawlish, the prettiest village in 
England, is an “eany run by rail from 
Exeter ; and in summer the citizens 
turn out in multitudes for a matutine 
dip on those yellowsands. The South 
Devon Railway runs a c} 
train” daily. What a luxury for 
dwellers in a city—even though that 
city be as beautiful and healthy as 
Exeter! I have styled Dawlish 
“the prettiest village in England ;” 
and I hold to that opinion, though 
some of its rivals run it very close. 
There is Bowness, on Windermere, 
with scenery around it of such moun- 
tains, lake and waterfa lls as Devon 
certainly cannot nt My ere is Trout- 
“eh eine quaintest of village ; 
to which Ch a er North awarded 
the palm, and which is famous for the 
Mortal Man Inn, on whose 
board swings the follow vit 
specimen of “lake poetry 
**O, mortal man, who livest by bread 

Why is thy nose so very red? 

0, silly wight, with cheeks so pale, 

It comes by drinking Troutbeck ale.” 
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» Kenilworth, whose noble 
is among the most glorious 

memorials of history and 
romance ; and Wetheral, on the rz pid 
Eden, with Corby Castle, of the 
Howards; high o n the op] posite side— 


" % " 
a Ville 


ge beloved by such good judges 

and keen scenery as, 
Wordsworth and De Quincey. But 
Dawlish is better than either. Beau- 
tiful are lake, and torrent, and sylvan 
chasm, and old historic castle ; but 
more beautiful is the fresh, free, liv- 
ing, and rejoicing brine 
Dawlish, unfortu: 
changing from a vi 
Villa 


reilsners of 


nate ly, is rapidly 
lage into a town. 
s of the first-class are rapidly 
rising on the heights ; cottages with 
double coach-houses--cottages of gen- 
tility, are plentiful ; there is much 
talk of crescents and terraces. But 
t old village, with its street of 
shops on each side of alawny-margined 
ulet, will always be the quaintest 
picturesque partof Dawlish, 
nothing like it anywhere 
else is uniqi 
Dawlish is pple vasanter, perhaps, 
winter than in summer. Solitude is 
more practicable ; and the man who 
ires thoroughly to enjoy the ocean 
must visit it in solitude. He must 
talk to it where none can overhear, 
and listen to its oracular yoice. And 
there are sandy bays beneath the 
ruddy cliffs of Dawlish, where it is 
possible to obtain these interviews 
with Ennosigaios Poseidon. One can 
almost 


and host 
RR 
inere 18 


sight of Proteus 
r hear old 
horn.” 


m the sea, 
wreathed 


rising fre 


Triton blow his 


Hora ce says 
“ee Atr: L (' 
the margin of the murmurous sea we 


about 
but on 


something 
ura post equitem ;” 


defy Atra Cura altogether. He can- 
not set his cloven hoof upon these 
yellow sands. You may not hear his 
villanous suggestions, by reason of 
the merry song of the breeze, andthe 
endless toss and roar and tumble of 
the surf. Let Atra Cura jump up 
behind horsemen, if he likes—ay, 
and obtain a perpetual pass where- 
with to travel in first-class‘railway- 
carriages—but let him not attempt 
to give us headaches and bad appe- 
tites when we ean hear the voice of 
Thalatta, and sniff the acrid odour of 
the salt-weed. 
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When the poet Keats was at Teign- 
mouth, he went 


“Over the hills to Dawlish,” 


where there happened to be a fair, of 
which he narrates that 


“The 


gingerbread nuts were smallish.” 


I fear the author of “ Endymion” 
was enticed into this libel by the 
rhyme. However that may be, the 
Dawlish of to-day a a pleasant 
jour n either fo * poet or proser. De- 
lightful are the cliffs, line beyond 
line each way, often touched with the 
tender beauty of an unimaginable 
sunset—safiron and crimson and im- 
perial purple. Delightful 
long stretches of ye 
solitary bays where 
catches yi 
through a 


S0- 


are the 
llow sand—the 
the tide often 
yu, and you have 


to creep 
tunnel, 


sh round a 
point. And the town itself is plea- 
sant. You need see nothing dirt 
or disreputable. The ay is ful i 
of life, and runs so close to the houses 
on the beach that every train shakes 
you like a small earthquake. The 
shops are good enough : not so osten- 
tatious as those of Torquay, but very 
ae ly supplied. There is a libr: MY, at 
which pe yple who cannot do without 
lig sht r¢ ading will rejoice to find mi ny 
old and fo ‘gotten volumes of the 
New Monthly Wagazine. There ar 
a Col uple of hosti slries—not first- fo s 
establishments (after the Tor 
fashion), but apparently very com- 
fortable. I can ar only for 
amare aliquid, There is plenty of 
company, even in the winter—plenty 
of carriages, flies, porters truch ks, 
Newfoundland dogs jm 
flies into water, chil 
hoops, ladies wearing them, gent! 
men lounging with cigars aud meer- 
schaums, rough boatmen and fis 
men. Coleridge’s- hermit 
*“ Loved to talk with marineres 
That came from a far countree.” 
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her- 
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I love to talk with mariners of all 
sorts, home and foreign. ‘They 
original; and don’t spo il their intel- 
lects by reading books. They have 

ech life, and learnt to think. They 
are alntost the only people who have 

escaped the mechanics’ institutes. 

home sea-side pleasures, decidedly 
not the least is the opportunity of a 
chat with sailors of every degree. 

Well, there is nothing like the sea. 


are 
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Aphrodite and the meerschaum for 
ever,; they are both foam-born. And 
any Man who wants to wash out of 
his brain a few of those wrinkles 
which in time will reflect themselves 
upon his forehead, cannot do better 
than ory his Lares and Penates— 
his wife ‘e, children, and dogs—to Daw- 
lisl h, evi en, 2 as I saw it, in winter. 
Torqui ay, a few miles farther along 
the coast, takes rank with Brighton, 
and Cheltenham, and Leamington, 
among English pleasure towns. Its 
hotels are colossal; and a joint-stock 
company is just about to build one 
more colossal still, It is built around 
and above a segment of a beautiful 
bay, tier overlooking tier of white 
houses, ami rreenery. 
lol eis Torquay’ 8 de- 
are ob- 
> pe ople 
with- 
out be ig expect 9 buy anything. 
It certainly did o ‘cur to me that the 
Chany pagne in pints, an d sala l oil in 
Gothic bottle » al d Bass’ and 
sparkling Moselle, could hardly be 
improved by constant exposure, in 
enormous windows, to the rays of the 
sun ; but of qourse the 'y were put 
there f t people 
buy are k ept in icy, glo my 
leagues under the water. 
hotels, with corriftira 1 ce conserva- 
tories, and pleasant, wide-windowed 
3, are just the plac 
indolent men 
quay is. by 
appalling dis 


Vol ishire 


may t UK o their friend here 


, 
S ale, 


W _ 
cellars, 
 Fhose creat 


co.iee-ToomM 3 for 
Tor- 
The 


to dine at. Yet 
no means perfect. 
tance of the railway-sta- 
tion from the town is a dreadful 
nuisance : it is easier to go from New- 
ton junction to Torquay station than 
from the latter ft ‘quay. Once, 
vaiting : n, [ obse rved on the 
» in the w: ‘-room an 

i the cataltiion 

Take one 2” here was nothing in 
Thereup n Tasked the railway- 
tit had originally. contained, 
“No, sir,’ said 


N wT 
yeowl 


itis 


} 
cierk Wi 
¢—cigars 


sugve , Sit, 
the official. - tracts cs An Liner fault 
to be found with Torquay is that, 
while you can look at the sea from an 
infinite number of points, you cannot 
conveniently dip in it. We English 
do not care to be at the sea ide 
—we like to be iz the sea. However 
magnificent may be the baths that 

people | wiild, they will not ecompen- 
sate for the rough rocks and marble 

sands, where we can stroll, not cigar- 


tin 


only 
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less—whence we can plunge into the 
invigorating brine. 

Passing down Brunel’s beautiful 
sea-side line towards Plymouth, the 
traveller will see many a pleasant 
place, whereat a day or two might 
delightfully be spent. Ivybridge only 
shall be noticed. This exquisite vil- 
lage should be seen in autumn, when 
the wild and beautiful River Erme is 
foaming over the great boulders in 
its channel, where none save Charles 
Kingsley, could paint in words the 
fiery tinge upon ican rippling wood- 
lands, the headlong descent of that 
swollen stream. ‘There is nothing 
finer where immortal Bratha and 
Rotha fall into brimming Winder- 
mere. If it should chance to be the 
day when Charles Trelawny’s hounds 
meet there, the scarlet coats will not 
detract from the picturesqueness of 
the scene. Ivybridge may be recom- 
mended as the best head-quarters for 
a tourist who wants to see Dartmoor, 
and he will be thoroughly comfort- 
able at the London Inn, where, in 

‘my boyhood, I remember buying de- 
licious strawberries, as the mail stop- 
ped to change horses. Dartmoor, 
source of England’s most beautiful 
river, the Dart, with its sublime soli- 
tudes, and vast remains of an ancient 
worship, and hunger-giving atmos- 

yhere, desérves an article to itself. 
| cannot do it juStice in a passing 
notice. A capital little volume for 
the Dartmoor tourist to put in his 
vocket is “The Forest of Dartmoor,” 
ny R. J. King, published, in 1856, by 
J. E. Smith, of Soho-square. It is 
not a guide-book; but its author, 
whose tendencies are both poetic and 
archeological, is. a most agreeable 
companion over those wild, wide 
moors. It was printed at Plymouth, 
specially for Devonshire sale, and, as 
is generally the case under such cir- 
cumstances, obtained very little sale 
anywhere. The man who has leisure 
should find out the source of the 
Dart upon the Moor, walk down its 
banks to Totnes—quietest of towns, 
except when there is a contested 
election, when the worthy landlord 
of the Seven Stars suddenly becomes 
a local Cicero—and thence take a boat 
(by no means the steamer) down the 


river to the beautiful landlocked har-. 


bour of Dartmouth. As you come 
into that aqueous circle, with the 
town on the heights above you, it 
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seems impossible that there can be 
any way out into the open sea. Beau- 
tiful is the Dart, every, inch of it; the 
heron and kingfisher haunt its shal- 
lows, and every winding of its course 
comes upon the eye like a surprise. 

Plymouth is the metropolis of Ta- 
mar Land. The rivers Plym and Ta- 
mar descend together into the Sound, 
where lie many gallant ships “ full- 
charged with England’s thunders.” 
The Plym is a delightful little river, 
“with a brown, brown current,” like 
the stream which Dante saw in his 
vision, and widens into an estuary 
called the Lara, along one shore of 
which are the woods of Saltram, seat 
of Lord Morley. Beyond Tamar, the 
noble park of another Earl, Mount 
Edgecumbe, adds beauty to the scene. 
Perhaps, no nobleman in England 
possesses a place whose natural beauty 
is so complete as Mount Edgecumbe. 
The Tamar, dividing the counties, is 
second to the Dart only im beauty, 
and is a far more important, river. 
Brunel’s famous railway bridge hangs 
like a miraculous arch across it, 
where it begins to widen to’the sea. 
On the Cornish side, the quaint little 
town of Saltash, once a parliamen- 
tary borough, climbs the steepest hill 
on which town was ever built. Well 
I remember the day when the great 
bridge was opened by the late Prince 
Consort. The illustrious engineer, 
whose last and, perhaps, noblest con- 
ception it was, being unable to attend 
by reason of the illness which ended 
his life. Certainly, Brunel’s was the 
very poetry of engineering; the ab- 
solute sublimity of the two vast 
tubular arches which cross the Tamar, 
100 feet above the highest tide, can- 
not be described. Comparison in 
figures may do something towards 
supplying anidea. Thetubular bridge 
across the Menai Straits is 165 fect 
long; the bridge across the Tamar, 
with the viaducts which begin and 
end it, stretches 2,800 feet—five 
twelfths of a mile. The railway 
through Cornwall is rich in viaduets; 
over the deep evalleys, where” the 
headlong streams are turned as white 
as milk by the refuse of the china 
and clay works, they stalk porten- 
tously. You are perpetually flying 
across abrupt ravines, with waving 
woods and little towns far below. It 
is the railway of bird’s-eye views. 

To return to Saltash. This ancient 
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town has many rights and privileges, 
which, had they not been neglected, 
would have made it richer than most 
English boroughs. I recommend any- 
body, who chanees to be in the 
neighbourhood in June, to see Saltash 
Regatta, which is held on the day of 
Her Majesty’s coronation. The Mayor 
and Town Clerk of Saltash, who, 
probably, have not very heavy work 
at other times, always preside over 
the proceedings. There is a heart 
hospitality on such occasions, which 
gives one a high idea of the men of 
Cornwall; there is also a poetic and 
picturesque effect, which might have 
inspired Edmund Waller, once M.P. 
for Saltash. There is, moreover, great 
fun. The Saltash boatmen (pardon 
the Hibernianism) are chiefly women; 
and capitally they row. But who 
shall deseribe the clamour of tongues 
when the women’s races begin and 
end—the perpetual disputes—the 
perplexity of the judges? I have 
seen the worthy Mayor retreating in 
dismay from a crew of sturdy boat- 
women who had boarded the Com- 
mittee’s barge, insisting that they, 
and not their competitors, were really 
the winners. Stalwart creatures are 
these daughters of ‘the sea. Ten- 
nyson’s 
“Right daughters of the plough, stronger 
than men— 
Huge women, blouzed with health, and 


wind, and rain, 
And labour,” 


were nothing to them. Had he ever 
visited Saltash ; had he seen Betty 
Furness or Polly Penny, he would 
have given the Princess Ida ‘‘daugh- 
ters of the oar” as police. And they 
are not, like the fishwomen whom 
Wordsworth saw at Calais, 


“ Withered, grotesque, immeasurably old.” 


There are some fine buxom maidens 
among them, of the stalwart develop- 
ment, which one only sees among 
the womankind of ‘Tamar Land. 
Woe to the-matle pigmy who seeks 
a wife in that pleasaat province. I 
remember a cottage maiden in a 
Devonshire hamlet, bearing the poetic 
name of Crabtree, six feet high at 
least, with a bust like that of a co- 
lossal statue, and magnificent yellow 
hair that would have filled a pre- 
Ratfaelite painter with enthusiasm. 
My reflection was, in what capital 
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order she will keep her husband! 
By the way, it is stated that the wife 
of Sir William Waller, the Parliamen- 
tarian leader, once flagellated him se- 
verely, in schoolboy fashion, for some 
volitical tergiversation. She must 
five been a denizen of Tamar Land. 
Plymouth is considered the plea- 
santest town in England, so far as 
society -is concerned, after London. 
There is, of course, a preponderance 
of the naval and military elements ; 
and soldiers and sailors, like other 
men, are rather a bore when they 
talk shop. And my own impression 
is that Plymouth is somewhat behind 
other towns of its rank in its appre- 
ciation of literature. The population 
is greatly occupied by small schisms, 
political and.theological, which tend 
to a general waste and narrowness of 
intellect. It is, however, certain that 
no town in England has a greater 
amount of beautiful scenery in its 
neighbourhood. And one special de- 
light to the inhabitants is the Hoe 
which, as its name indicates, is a high 
place. It rises above the sea, and is 
covered with excellent turf—not 
quite equal to that in the Goodwood 
enclosure, but very creditable, con- 
sidering that all Plymouth walks 
over it. The view is noble. Below 
lie the threetowns— Plymouth, Stone- 
house, Devonport—hidden often in 
one of those strange unimaginable 
mists which Turner only could paint. 
Tamar and Plym roll down their lueid 
waters to the sea; fortresses bristle 
upon height and island ; the inter- 
minable solitary undulations of Dart- 
moor rival old Ocean’s stern mag- 
nificence ; at the entrance to Ply- 
mouth Sound the marvellous break- 
water stretches across, like a yast 
sea-creature of antediluvian mould ; 
and, miles away, you can sometimes 
catch a vague glimpse of the great 
Eddystone Lighthouse, looking like a 
colossal ship upon an immeasurable 
main. Such is the glorious mixture 
of landscape and seascape which the 
“rank and fashion” of Plymouth get 
in their favourite promenade. But 
the Devonshire air is lyrical. Why 
should not the metropolis of Tamar 
Land be celebrated in song ? 
The cities of England are many, 
Famed for ancientness, commerce, or 
glee, 
But fairer and dearer than any 
Is the good town of Plymouth to me, 
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It's politics, perhaps, are too Whiggish— 
From scandal it isn’t quite free— 

And some of its people are priggish ; 
However, I like it, you see. 


There’s Liverpool, fastest of places; 
There’s Manchester, busy and grim; 
There’s Birmingham, town of black faces ; 
There’s Bath, a quaint city of whim. 
On the sea there is marvellous Brighton ; 

Old Exeter's stately, though dim ; 

But—this rhymer they none of 
frighten— 

He prefers the good town on the Plym. 


"em 


He objects not to London’s expansion ; 
And, if it were ordered by Fate, 
In Park-lane might put up with a man- 
sion, 
With a carriage and four at his gate;— 
Drink Verdi’s gay airs at.the opera, 
Often dine at Blackwall on whitebait, 
And do nothing, of course, that’s impro- 
perer 
Than spend cash at a deuce of a rate. 


But the man must be very demented, 
And deserves that his luck should go 
down, 
Who cannot be highly contented 
With Plymouth—a pleasant old town. 
By Tamar's sweet sinuous waters 
What beauty the eyesight to drown ! 
And the faces of Devon’s pretty daughters 
Would gladden the heart of a clown. 


There are landscapes around us that truly 
Would bafile your Claudes aud your 
Cuyps; 
Cigars most delicious has Bewlay, 
And he’s not badly off as to pipes. 
The town has a name-roll of glory— 
Lake, Hawkins, and Drake 
ty pes. 
And now, having finished my story, 
Plat Willoughby’s lunch upon snij 


the 


as 


No apology is needed for the pro- 
per names introduced in this lyric. 
Plymouth celebrities are they, as well 
known as the churches of St. Andrew 
and King Charles the Martyr. And 
this comparison reminds me of the 
singular fact that Plymouth, an ultra- 
Liberal town, is the only town in 
England which has a church dedi- 
cated to Charles Stuart. As to Haw- 
kins and Drake, the names of those 
Plymouth men belong to history. 
Sir Francis, moreover, was a munici- 
pal benefactor—he brought delicious 
water into Plymouth by a “leat” 
from the river Meavy, fifteen miles 
away. The tradition is that he did it 
by magic ; and that as he rode across 
the moor a watercourse opened where 
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his horse’s tail swept the ground. Sir 
Richard Hawkins‘is the hero of the 
ballad— 

“ Will you hear of a Spanish lady, 

How she woo’d an Englishman.” 

His wife is famed in local history for © 
having been so provoked, when at 

some banquet she had to yield pre- 

cedence to the Mayoress, who. had 

once been her servant, that she pub- 

licly boxed the said Mayoress’s ears, 

Another of the Amazons of Tamar 

Land. 

So beautiful a region could not be 
without poets and painters. Browne, 
the pastoral poet, and Ford, the dra- 
matist, belong to the county of Devon; 
and Herrick, by Fuller’s rule of Vou 
ubi wasco?r § 1 Ubi pas 0771s al 0 to 
be claimed. In his beautiful vicarage 
of Dean Prior, near Totnes, the some- 
what lax old rhymer used to bemoan 
his banishment from London. He 
pined for Temple Bar and the Thames, 
yet he wrote, in the “dull Devon” 
which he abused, some of the most 
exquisite lyrical verse in our language. 
One must not blame him too seve rely 
for regretting the days when he lis- 
tened to Ben Jonson’s satiric flashes, 
and Will Shakespeare’s gentler hu- 
mour, divine in its absolute freedom 
from ill-nature and unkindness. One 
can imagine the venerable poet, eighty 
years old, sitting in the sunshine in 
his solitary garden, and sadly remem- 
bering the great men he had known 
in his young prime, full fifty years 
before. “ What things have we seen 
done at the Mermaid?” But alack! 

“ King Pandion, he is dead: 
All thy friends are lapped in lead.” 

And perhaps the old parson-poet, 
in whom two natures seem to have 
strangely blended, murmurs to him- 
self those beautiful words which long 
since he addressed to the swift-fading 
daffodils : 

“Stay, stay 
Until the hasting day 
Has run : 
But to the evensong ; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along,” 

Devon is rich in artists—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Northcote, Haydon, and 
Sir Charles Eastlake, are all of this 
county. Cornwall seems more to 
favour the mathematical imagination. 
Anyone who would realize the power 
of great genius to conquer circum- 
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stances should visit the moorland 
cottage in which the discoverer of 
Neptune was born. 

Up to the year 1859, the traveller 
in Tamar Land could enjoy that al- 
most forgotten pleasure, a ride outside 
a stage-coach—not a wretched con- 
veyance with two horses, but her 
Majesty’s mail, timed at ten and 
a-lalf miles an hour, stoppages in- 
cluded. I was on its box one memor- 
able morning, February’s final day, at 
six o'clock. Brunel’s marvellous 
bridge had not been tested; but the 
Directors of the Cornwall Railway had 
arranged a trial run over the rest of 
the line. The train—an engine anda 
coal-truck, with an awning—was to 
start from St. Germans, now the plea- 
sant residence of the courtly house of 
Eliot, but in days gone by the seat of 
a famous Saxon bishopric. The 
church, standing on the same lawn‘as 
the mansion, has two towers; the 
elder, a glorious polygonal campanile, 
long since denuded of the sonorous 
helis which delighted the ears of the 
Saxon churchmen. Dr. Whitaker's 
theory is, that this old ivy-covered 
tower was the belfry of the Priory ; 


the other being the belfry of the 


parish. Be that as it may, the tongue- 
ess tower, wrapt in enormous masses 
of ivy, is very beautiful. It has stood 
among those stately woodlands, upon 
that green hill-side, more than 1400 
years! So, at least, says the archzeo- 
logist above quoted ; he puts the date 
of the nave at 939 ; of the south aisle, 
at 614; of the south tower, at 450! 
Imagine that the choughs sailed ed- 
dying in the air about the summit of 
that carillon fourteen centuries ago! 

But the church of Athelstan the 
Magnificent has enticed me away from 
the railway. Leaving the mail-coach 
at the roadside-inn of Polbathick, 
after a delightful drive through the 
early morning, in the nipping, eager 
air, [ strolled leisurely over to St. 
Germans. Thence the train started 
at 8.26, and we reached Truro at 
10.11. In travelling on this line two 
points are noticeable : the wild and 
versatile beauty of the scenery, and 
the surpassing genius shown by Bru- 
nel in conquering the engineering 
difficulties which always accompany 
fine scenery. ‘The panorama is en- 
chanting. Quiet St. Austel, with its 
fine church tower; the more distant 
tower of Probus ; Lord Vivian's wood- 
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lands, which in autumn have a mar- 
vellous magnificence of colour; the 
castle-crowned hill of Restormel, 
whereof Walter Savage Landor 
writes— 

“ Summer is come, and must, I never see, 

Through its dense leaves, Restormel, 

aught of thee ? 

Never the time-defying castle-wall, 

The fragile bridge, the sparkling water- 

fall ?” 

Glens through which the milky 
streamlets run headlong ; plains where 
heaps of mineral refuse and astonish- 
ing machinery indicate Cornwall's 
chief occupation ;—these are but a few 
of the prominent points in an ever- 
changing landscape. By the time 
Truro was reached, most of our party 
were ready for breakfast ; so we went 
to the Royal Hotel, and made havoc 
with the comestibles. ‘The mail- 
coach, which I had left at Polbathick, 
was due at this very hotel at noon; 
and I took care to be on the steps as 
the burly coachman (one of the old 
school) descended for his mid-day 
Knowing nothing of the 
railway trip, he was rather aston- 
ished ; he had never heard of Solo- 
mon’s carpet, or the seven-leagued 
boots, otherwise he might have set 
me down as a magician; but for a few 
moments his perplexity was complete. 
He stared as if he had seen a ghost. 
At length the solution of the mystery 
flashed upon him, and he exclaimed, 
“7 know—it’s that confounded rail- 
way!” Atankard of ale, judiciously 
administered, restored him to compo- 
sure. 

A line of railway runs from Truro 
to Penzance, so that it is easy to 
reach the softest of all English cli- 
mates, famed for its early asparagus 
and great myrtle trees. Falmouth, 
which has but recently been reached 
by the rail, is rather an intellectual 
town, and possesses a polytechnic so- 
ciety, whose annual exhibition is ex- 
tremely interesting. On my return 
from a visit to this festival of science 
and art a year or two ago, I had, as 
fellow-traveller, an elderly gentleman, 
who remembered the time when the 
road ran through unenclosed moor- 
lands, when coals were carried through- 
out the country entirely by mules— 
the travelling being as difficult as 
in the hill districts of Spain; and 
this only forty years back. Less 
than half a century has completely 
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changed the surface of the country, 
giving us, in the first place, capital 
roads, and subsequently railways. 
The little cottage still stands wherein 
lived the owner of some 300 mules ; 
and it is said that about 2,000 were 
employed in Cornwall. 


So to Falmouth vale, 
Towers and town and river,— 
And to pleasant Truro 
Ere the daylight wane: 
Watching sunshafts gaily 
On the woodlands quiver— 
Flying, ocius Euro, 
Plymouthward again. 


Gushy Tamar glitters 
Where a bridge has spanned it. 
Such as fancy never 

Dared to build before. 
Sorrow life embitters : 
He whose strong brain planned it 
Lies asleep for ever, 

And shall build no more. 


There is another pleasant railway 
ride in Tamar Land, differing in its 
character from those I have describ- 
ed; having a tranquil and pacific 
beauty. This is from Exeter across 
to Barnstaple and Bideford ; passing 
Crediton, seat of a Saxon bishoprick, 
where there is a fine church that de- 
serves a visit. On each side of the 
line are luxuriant green meadows, 
where the grass grows to a depth I 
have never seen elsewhere. The 
great North Devon kine are half 
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WHEN, 80 late as four years ago, the 
boasts of the Americans with re- 
spect to their freedom from a Na- 
tional debt, a standing army, and the 
taxation which weighs down Euro 
pean peoples, were met by the re- 
minder that these advantages resulted 
in no degree from their Republican 
system, but were incident to the 
youth of their nation, and the absence 
of contentions of races and States on 
their Continent, they could not see 
what was obvious to every onlooker. 
They know more about the matter 
now. ‘Experience an effective 
teacher, and in this instance it has 
also been a bitter one. Rivalries, in 
some respects akin to those which 
distract the Old World, have sud- 


is 
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buried in it. The country might be 
deseribed as monotonously verdant 
and obstinately sylvan, if it were 
possible ever to weary of meadows 
and woodlands so full of indolent 
solitary beauty. And, as you ap- 
proach Barnstaple, the sinuous Taw 
comes glittering up to the rail, and 
then runs suddenly away from it, 
ani then returns again, just as some 
capricious beauty treats theman whom 
she loves. Barnstaple is the very 
model of a small town, with guildhall, 
and market, and theatre, just what 
they ought to be. At Bideford, not 
far beyond, dwells one of the few 
true country poets England has pro- 
duced--Edward Capern, the post- 
man. The cottagers’ children, the 
wild flowers, the little maiden sear- 
ing the rooks from the corn, the shy 
lass waiting at.the stile for her 
sweetheart~—these are the themes he 
loves. His songs are sung in the sul- 
try hayfield, and around the cosy 
ingle in. winter. Contentedly he 
toils, our Postman-poet —right cheer- 
fully he sings of all he sees in the 
long miles of lane and field-path 
which he has to traverse daily. There 
is room in the world of song for Ca- 
pern as well as Tennyson; and I 
heartily hope my friend the Postman 
will have a new volume of lyrie and 
idyl for me when next I visit Tamar 


OF FEDERAL AMERICA, 

le nly arisen in the New. The Union 
split into two parts, hostilities broke 
out, war reared its horrid front, 
armies were got together, great 
bodies fought, were slaughtered or 
dispersed, were renewed, came into 
collision again, to be avain shattered : 
and so the unexampiled tragedy has 
proceeded, until to-day, after nigh 
three years of conflict, the Northern 
section of the once soldier-less and 
debt-less Republic finds itself with 
a task of conquest unaccomplished, 
two enormous armies in the field, 
a gigantic siege on hands, and the 
necessity before it of maintaining 
henceforth a standing army at least 
as large us the British, to keep the 
neighbouring Confederacy in awe, and 
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to preserve, by sheer force, the unity 
of what may, perchance, remain of the 
former territory after the actual strug- 
gle has ceased, 

Nor is this all. The Nemesis is 
complete. In addition tothe burden 
of a novel military institution, the 
Federal Americans have furnished 
themselves with a Debt, speaking 
roundly, reaching to an amount al- 
ready equal to about one-half the 
debt of England. And this they have 
heaped up during a period unpreve- 
dentedly short, and in methods finan- 
cially ruinous, under the full blaze of 
an auspicious Republicanism! ‘Toa 
situation of such a character, pro- 
duced as suddenly as if a magician’s 
wand had by a stroke brought it to 
pass, Englishmen might reasonably 
point as a rebuke of American brag- 
gadocio ; but of this unholy spirit of 
vulgar triumph England is almost 
free. The significance of the fact is, 
nevertheless, clear; and there is 
every reason why British critics 


should give it prominence. 

The Americans sometimes would 
really appear to enjoy their position. 
They are an extraordinary people ; 


and their love of comparisons with 
Great Britain, which Mr. Haw- 
thorne, in his recent book, has ex- 
tended to the beauty and aeceom- 
plishments of the fair sex of the two 
countries, of course to the greater 
praise of the American ladies, finds 
gratification in the “bigness” and 
rapid accumulation of their national 
indebtedness. That John Bull has 
nothing in his history to match it 
is an immense consolation. That 
the Northern States will have a 
a larger number of battalions, a flag 
ornamented with a longer list of 
fights, and a more numerous array 
of gunboats and rifled cannon, when 
the war is over, compensates the 
American sutliciently for gold at 457 
prem, a flood of green-backs in 
place of a currency of real value, and 
general stagnation of business. Is it 
nothing to have “whipped the Bri- 
tishers’ in the magnitude of the 
figures in a schedule of loans? De- 
mocrat and Republican, in whatever 
else they differ, are alike proud of so 
great an achievement. Besides, have 
they not an unbounded and fabulous 
idea of their resources? The eight 
hundred millions sterling which op- 
press the English taxpayer, they 
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could redeem, they say, at thé ont- 
side, in a score-years ; and the South 
will be overrun, as they imagine, for 
a total outlay of six hundred mil- 
lions sterling, Swelling conceptions 
like these sustain the war by in- 
flating the monster bubbles of Mr. 
Chase ; and if we ask an American 
to pause, and examine the financial 
position of his nation, he thinks the 
exercise would, in fact, sully his 
patriotism. Whether this be an ho- 
nest sentiment, or an aifectation to 
cover the refusal to perform a duty 
analogous to that the trader shrinks 
from, who knows his books would 
tell a tale of impending bankruptcy, 
and that to open them were to com- 
mit commercial suicide, it seems un- 
necessary to discuss, The Americans, 
at all events, are rushing madly on 
in an outlay unparalleled in the 
annals of States ; and their flippant 
references to their condition bear a 
strong resemblance to the giddy 
gaiety of the French populace in the 
days of the Reign of Terror. Ruin ap- 
proaches with swift step. His foot- 
fall is already on the threshold. He 
is being met with the viol and the 
tabret. 

If every means of eseaping his 
clutches fail, there is, at last, the ex- 
pedient of Repudiation. Let no one 
say that the utterance of this dis- 
graceful term is a libel upon the 
Americans. The “fastest” of their 
politicians have dropped hints sound- 
ing suspiciously akin to it ; and it is 
a fact thatthe “day of redemption” 
never aftlicts the holders of green- 
backs, or the possessors of Govern- 
ment bonds. They accept these syin- 
bols, meaning to get rid of the for- 
mer in the rapid course of traffic, 
and to sell the latter at an advantage. 

It would be unfair, at the same 
time, not to state that attempts have 
been made in the American papers, 
and in various pamphlets, to show 
that the debt of the Northern States 
need not alarm its people—it will 
be little more, ’tis said, than a tem- 
porary inconvenience. Oddly enough, 
this conviction is sought to be pro- 
duced by the use of the very argu- 
ments English writers have been wont 
to employ in proving that a National 
debt, under certain ‘circumstances, 
does not impoverish a nation-argu- 
ments which Americans, before the 
war, constantly sneered at. Within 
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two years these Federals have become 

quite aw fait of the whole question. 
Their reasoning, however, though it 
possess a seeming of accuracy, rests 
on very wildly stated premisses. There 
are before us several publications 
professing to analyse Mr. Chase's 
transactions, and pene the balance- 
sheet of the Northern States in a 
fair, clean shape for Europe ‘an insp 
tion ; but the impossible as suunptions 
and patent misrepresent ations of those 
essays only serve to impress us with 
the stronger conviction that the Ame- 
ricans do not know how they stand; 
and unless their whole nature has 
changed, and the bearing of a huge 
and perpetual load of taxation is 
henceforth to become their pastime, 
are in reality dashing forward, ex- 
press-pace, to hopeless bankruptcy. 

Of the pamphlets referred to, that 
which seems to demand most atten- 
tion is the work of a Dr. William 
Elder, of Philadelphia, who seems to 
have been employed by the Lincoln 
Government to put as good a face on 
things as possible, for the quieting of 
the sober and practical dwellers in 
the “loyal States.” This document 
we purpose briefly to exan “I ex- 
posing several of its fallacie 


Turn first to the account given of 


the resources of the United States. 
In computing the ability of the coun- 
try to bear, and finally to discharge, 
its pecuniary responsibilities, the offi- 
cial pleader surprises us at the out- 
set by treating the Southern States 
as restored and tractable—a meek 
and exemplary tax-paying commu- 
nity. In re-introducing them into the 
Union, moreover, he leaves their debt 
wholly out of view! It is to be for- 
feited as the property of rebels and 
their sympathizers, and the entire 
Union, North and South, charged 
only with the interest of the various 
Federal bonds. This mode of eal- 
culation seems really to satisfy the 
Northern populace. We have a chap- 
ter headed “ Prospective Resources 
of the United States,’ with which, 
accordingly, there is no need to trouble 
the investigator, since, for the pur- 
poses contemplated by the author, 
these resources have simply no €Xx- 
istence. He professes, however, in 
another place, to make an estimate 
of the effett of “Secession” upon 
the resources of the Republic. But 
here again speculations steal in, based 


on the faith of conquest, and even 
of a re-settlement of the South ; 
hence the conclusions arrived at are 
of no value. In one single section 
alone do we find anything like an 
honest attempt to set out the re- 
sources of the Northern States proper, 
us a separate future nationality, and 
upon this we may rest for a moment. 

There has been, says the writer, an 
oot sely enhanced activity in all 
branches of industry during the past 
year. Business men are in the bigh- 
est spirits. One class, and one only, 
somewhat suffers—namely, annui- 
tants, salaried officers, and persons 
living on accumulated capital. Their 
incomes stand still at their former 
figure, but less is to be had for them 
of consumable articles. “ House, 
shop, and factory building in Phila- 
delphia, taken from the registry of 
permits, shows that in 1860, 636 
buildings were in process of eree- 
tion in the first four months of the 
year; whereas in the correspond- 
ing months of 1863, the number 
of permits rose to 911; and for the 
month of M: ay the office reports a 
larger amount of inspectors’ fees than 
ever was received in oe month be- 
fore.’ The reports of the savings’ 
banks, it is added, are te the same 
ffect. Inthe five largest manufac 
turing towns of New England, Lows i, 
Lawrence, Waltham, tall River, and 
Taunton, the deposits increased last 
year by above a million dollars. An 
increase of five million dollars is re- 
ported, during the same period, by 
the Bank Commissioners ro Mass: 
chusetts. In the book trade 


been also an im proveme nt; 


the Bookseller's Cireular of Phi 
dl ‘Iphia, a Mr. Childs states that there 
‘will be more books sold this year in 
the loyal portion of the States than 
were ever sold in any one year when 
we had the whole country to supply, 
both North and South.” It is impos- 
sible to assume with Dr. Elder, how- 
ever, that these facts are any evidence 
of a permanent augmentation of 
Northern wealth. They are owing to 
the war solely. The manufacturing 
towns of New England are busy sup- 
plying the wants of the army, and 
the numerous “books” now being 
published are, for the greater part, 
collections of newspaper correspon- 
dence descriptive of scenes in the 
bivouae or on the battle-field, Causes 
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as obvious as these have added to 
the apparent weaith of the people; 
and thus it is that we hear, in pri- 

vate letters from America, of the un- 
lated extravagance, the reckless 
luxury, of the classes enriched by 
fat contracts and monetary specula- 
tions. But all this is merely in anti- 
cipation of the resources of the future. 
The coming time is drawn upon for 
the benefit of a grasping few, and the 
general body of the people will sufier 


hardly for the seeming prosperity, 
when the excitement ceases, trade has 
collapsed, and the era of heavy taxa- 


tion opens. 

This brings us to another of the 
writer's excessively American felicita- 
tions. He praises his Government 
for a device that seems to him very 
clever, and compares it with the dit- 
ferent course pursued by England 
during the French wars, when her 
vigantic debt was growing. Mr. Chase 
and his predecessor have postponed 
the burden of the payment of interes 
on the debt “until the war is over’ — 
a rather indefinite futurity. This, 
their eulogist, is a great relief, 
They haveb orrowed “ every penny” to 
carry on the struggle. Notas Eng- 
pa: statesmen did. They derived a 
sonsiderable proportion of their war- 
outlay from currel ut taxi ition, which 
thisaccomplished figure-ju 
was a mistake. Things 
managed in Yankeedom. 
debt,” it is added, “had been kept 
down by a system of taxation equi- 
‘alent to her’s (England’s), inste¢ 
millions (dollars), it 
would have stood on the first of May 
last at 380 millions, Jess the accruing 
interest onthe surplus of 587 millious, 
should be remembered whenever 
a comparison of the growth and the 
amount of our present debt with that 
of England is instituted.” But here 
comes an extraordinary conclusion 
from this statement :—* So far as the 
national resources and our relative 
ability to meet our debt are concerned, 
these 587 millions are to be regarded 
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are better 
“Tf our 


This 


as undrawn revenue in the pockets of 


ic people!” 

The true object. of the g 
Washington Government in avoiding 
the imposition of taxes to pay interest, 


existing 


and meet a portion of the expenses of 


the war, is well known. This pro- 
ceeding did not certainly arise from 
any calculation that the people would 


d of 
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either be better able or more willing 
to pay taxes when the struggle had ter- 
minated. Mr. Chase knowsthorough- 
ly, and we cannot suppose Dr. Elder 
ignorant on the matter, for all his 
pretence of opposite convictions, that 
the people are in a position to pay 
taxes now, from the stir in many de- 
partments of business caused by the 
war, whieh will fail them when peace 
supervenes, and those special sources 
of large and rapid gains are closed. 
But he tells us the people will then 
have the money—the ‘‘ undrawn re- 
venue’’—in their pockets. Liven if 
they had, could their willingness to 
yield it. up be counted upon at the 
time when they will find trade ata 
stand-still? But the fact is, the 

people will not lrave these unpaid 
: ixes in their pockets. In the extra- 
vagance now prevailing, much of their 
profits from a war expenditure will 
be squandered. The greater portions 
is being paid away to foreigners for 
articles of luxury not manufactured 
in the Seana But whether they 
prove the case to a greater or less ex- 
tent, it must ‘b ¢ manifest that no peo- 
ple will pay excessive taxes out of 
their hoardings in a period of manu- 
facturing and commercial dulness, 
Had the American Government, on 
the other hand, raised a proportion of 
the expenses of the war by taxation, 
their imposts would probably have 
been met without an objection; and 
the very circumstance that the outlay 
was being, pone rtain extent, currently 
provided for, would have caused the 
public to be more vigilant against the 
frauds and gross biundering which 
have swallowed up a large part of the 
borrowed money. This watchfulness, 
however, would have hampered a Ca- 
binet feaiful of criticism. Heavy tax- 
ation might have made the war un- 
popular. So, to create a false show of 
prosperity, and enable themselves to 
prosecute the mad task of an impos- 
sible subjugation unchecked, they 
“relieved” the people by “ postpon- 
ing” a burden, only to bring it down 
with tenfold weight upon the tax- 
payer in his days of depression. Such 
is the exploit of which the Phila- 
delphian sage boasts in language of 
triumph over the England of half a 
century ago. 

But let us now ascertain how the 
National indebtedness of the Northern 
States has mounted up, the figure at 
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which it stands, and the probable 
state of the balance-sheet when the 
war ends, supposing it may cease by 
Midsummer next. 

There are facts here, grim, unwel- 
come, and momentous, which Dr. 
Elder cannot skip over with frivolous 
pen. The words labour when, with a 
sigh, deep and long-drawn, he con- 
fesses—“ We have entered upon an 
era of National Debt.” That line 
speaks volumes. It is a hard truth 
for the American to gulp down, but 
remedy there is none. Fate is irre- 
sistible. Nolens volens, Brother Jona- 
than must range himself beside the 
effete States of the Old World—the 
yo of whose decrepitude is their 
debt ! Once he admits this he has got 
over the sorest trial to his self-love, 
but other disagreeable things are in 
store. ‘The amount (of debt) already 
contracted is of great magnitude, and 
its prospective extent undetermined.” 
The “ rapidity,” and “ the unknown 
limit of its growth” give it gigantic 
proportions. The -figures in which 
it is expressed “lose the definite 
certitude of fact.” “Fancy runs 
away with the conception into the 
region of the fabulous.” ‘ The mind 
gets no better grasp of the sum than 
it does of infinity.” These are the 
American’s lamentable meditations 
in presence of the Egyptian pyramid 
of unquestionable claims which has 
risen up before his sight with magical 
suddenness. The truth is, the soberer 
portion of the American population 
are getting seriously uneasy. Mr. 
Chase is a grand operator, but his 
movements are all mystery, and the 
nation knows it will awake some 
morning to find itself on the brink of 
a chasin—irretrievably insolvent. The 
writer quoted throughout these ob- 
servations seems perfectly conscious 
of the catastrophe, but works strenu- 
ously, and ingeniously, at his ap- 
pointed task of bewitchingthe people 
into a sort of belief, against their 
better judgment, that the case is not 
quite so bad as it looks. 

Before taking the totals of the 
official statement of the Washington 
firm’s little responsibilities, let us 
remind the reader that the accuracy 
and honesty of these figures have 
been openly impeached by Governor 
Seymour in a recent speech to “an 
immense Conservative meeting” in 


New York. This address is a re- 
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markable one in every part, and bears 
in several ways on the financial 
problem which we are discussing. 
The speaker boldly impugned the 
version given by Mr. Chase of the 
state of the national account. The 
total amount of the debt was variously 
estimated at fifteen hundred million 
dollars, at eighteen hundred million, 
and at two thousand, but he could 
not tell that it was not even more. 
The matter was inscrutable, but in 
the public convictions the higher 
figures stood for the reality. This, 
also, was an amount of debt which 
the nation, according to Mr. Seymour, 
would not be able to pay, if a single 
penny more were not added. There 
was not the willingness, nor the 
ability, either to discharge the debt, 
or to bear the taxation which the 
payment of interest involves. They 
were on the verge of insolvency, and 
they could not stop. The country 
trembles almost on the brink of 
Niagara, was Mr. Seymour’s powerful 
illustration, and it is impossible to 
pullupin time. The mere momentum 
would carry the lapless people over, 
if they were of one mind as to the 
wropriety of closing the war at once 
y recognising the independence of 
the South. But-the Governor of 
New York has something more to say. 
Thecommunity which he represents 1s 
Democratic in its politics. Its procli- 
vities are Southern. It has a quarrel 
almost with the Washington Cabinet 
equally serious with the quarrel it 
has taken part in against the Govern- 
ment of Richmond. Mr. Seymour 
speaks far more generously of Presi- 
dent Davis than of President Lincoln. 
The latter is to him the very type of 
a military despot. He has overturned 
the American Constitution, ignored 
the fundamental principle of State 
rights, in short achieved a revolu- 
tion under the pretext of carrying 
on the war with vigour. He has 
substituted for the old Federal theory 
an enormous Centralization. Again 
and again was this invasion of the 
American liberties denounced before 
a vast New York audience, tlie loud- 
est demonstrations of approval follow- 
ing the speaker’s words. A few 
sentences culled from the address will 
best illustrate the existing state of 
public feeling, and show in what light 
the Democratic party view the Na- 
tional burdens. 
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“ However we may differ about other 
things,” said Mr. Seymour, “ one thing all 
men must agree to, that there isan amount 
of debt which will lead to national bank- 
ruptey. One man may fix the sum at two 
thousand millions, another at three, or an- 
other, perchance more sanguine, at four 
thousand millions; but all men, I care not 
what their political views may be, whether 
they are democrats or whether they are re- 
publicans, agree in this, that there is an 
amount of indebtedness which, when it is 
once created, will be beyond the ability of 
this people to pay...... When I tell you 
what has been the waste heretofore,every man 
will agree that there will be a time... . 
that there is in the pathway on. which we 
are travelling a point of time which,, if we 
reach it—if we do not save our Union and 
reach an honourable peace before we reach 
that point of time—we will be involved in 
national ruin. Our country isin imminent 
peril. 

“T assert that the people of the North 
ave as deeply interested in preserving the 
constitutional rights of the South, as the 
people of the South themselves are. You 
can have no peace in the land while one- 
third of the people feel themselves wronged, 
and injured, and trampled upon . . . Sup- 
pose we spend more money, and blood, and 
treasure; suppose we encounter all the 
hazards of a prolonged war; suppose we 
are so fortunate—indeed so unfortunate, as 
to be able to subjugate the South—what 
then? I tell yousuch a peace as that is no 
peace in any sense of the term. Such a 
peace, if it be not a mockery and a snare 
to call it a peace, means what? That the 
people of the North are to maintain great 
armies, to send for ever their sons under one 
perpetual conscription to hold their bre- 
thren of the South in subjection. 

“Day after day we have new theories of 
government put forth, and we are now in- 
vited to plunge ourselves into the bottom- 
less pit of discussion on*questions touching 
our Government which have been settled 
by eighty years’ experience. We hear it 
said not unfrequently, that one of the ends 
and objects of the war must be to make this 
Government (that of Washington) strong, 
and to centralize power... . I insist upon 
it that the strength of this Government de- 
pends not alone upon the powers that have 
been given to it by the Constitution, but 
its strength, above all, depends upon the 
powers that are withheld from it by the Con- 
stitution. Why is it that this war is so 
strangely prolonged? Why is it, that in 
detriment and injury to the rights of the 
people, it still rolls on? You may judge for 
yourselves. Every man who is in favour 
of centralization, every man who is in favour 
of consolidation, finds a motive for the con - 
tinuance of the war, for it is by the virtue of 
arms and armed force that power is con- 
solidated and centralized at the seat of 
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government. The doctrine of consolidation 
and centralization is of itself full of civil 
war, and full of civil disorder and revolu- 
tion.” 


The practical deduction from all 
this is, that the discontented Northern 
States hold themselves ready to dis- 
own 4 debt contratted not for the pur- 
pose of” serving them, but of ruining 
them—not to defend, but to abridge 
their liberties. Thus, the doctrine of 
Repudiation has been boldly started, 
under a political guise so fair-seeming, 
that no twitchings of the moral part 
of the nation will prevent the de- 
sign from being carried out. A de- 
monstration so suggestive of further 
disintegration rather than of fusion, 
is an emphatic comment on the hypo- 
crisy of the pamphleteer, who makes 
light of the debt of a “reunited Re- 
public,” by assuming that the North- 
ern half is the whole responsibility, 
and that the yoke of taxation will be 
borne with a willing neck. 

By coming to the details, even as 
we have them in the questionable 
shape of the official financial report, 
we shall see the grounds the Demo- 
crats have for apprehending general 
and inevitable insolvency at an early 
date. Thesubjoined table is declared 
to be a statement embracing “all 
ascertained and adjusted claims upon 
the Government, for which requisi- 
tions have been issued by the other 
departments—all bonds, all notes, 
and other evidences of debt issued by 
the Treasury, including temporary 
loans and certificates of indebtedness 
to public creditors.” This catalogue 
may seem full enough to include every 
possible liability; and the period to 
which the account is brought down is 
May, 1863. Buta little note lurks in 
the neighbourhood of the statement 
whieh it is the duty of “remorse- 
less criticism” to bring into the 
foreground—‘ The floating or un- 
ascertained debt is not given, nor 
can it be even approximately es- 
timated, for at one time only the 
maturing claims for supplies and ser- 
vices are outstanding; at another, 
ship-building and other heavy items 
are under contract, with larger or 
smaller amounts in that sense due, 
that they wait only to be ascertained 
or settled before parents is made.’ 
It is but fair to let Mr. Chase put this 
in his own soft way; but having done 
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so, the fact must be clearly perceived 
that these reservations invalidate the 
return, and suggest more than a sus- 

icion that it is “cooked.” Let the 
Washington financiers, however, ex- 
pound their own case. Here it is, 
extracted from the official papers :— 


4percent.Temporary Loan, $27,672,518 
5» ” ” 77,394,521 
Post due Treasury Notes 

(old), . ° , 41,600 
Old Public Debt (average 

interest, 54 per cent.), . 
8 Year Bonds(7,4, percent.), 139,996,950 
2Year do. (6 per sant 1,925,300 
United States Notes and 

Fractional Currency, 


67,221,591 


394,920,956 


20 Year Bonds (6 per cent.), 50,000,000 
Oregon War Debt, 20 year 

(6 percent.) . ° 878,450 
1 Year Certiticates of In- 

debtedness (6 per cent.), 142,761,441 


5-20 Year Bonds (6 per 
cent.), . ‘ 64,386,400 


Total debt, $967,199,727 

They further admit an average out- 
lay per diem of close upon one million 
dollars and a quarter ; so that, on their 
own showing, adding the amo unt ex- 
pended since the ist of May last, an 
interval, up to the last day of Novem- 
ber, of 214 days—that is to say, about 
260,000,000 dollars more—the total 
would now be 1,227,000,000 dollars, 
or, in round numbers, £245,000,000. 

It is probable, however, that Mr. 
Chase is spending at a higher rate 
than this, since he is paying the in- 
terest on his earlier loans by con- 
tracting fresh debt, not by the impo- 
sition of taxes. He is multiplying 
the debt by compound interest. The 
interest of the old or ante war 
debt only has been met, since 1861, 
from the ordinary revenue receipts. 
We cannot assume, then, still taking 
the Treasury account as a basis, that 
the debt in May next—the limit the 
Americans appear to have agreed in 
fixing as the duration of the war— 
will be less than fifteen hundred 
million dollars; and, as we have 
seen, Mr. Seymour has no certainty 
that it may not be double that total. 
In fact, the largest item of the ac- 
count may be set down at-anything. 
The public may have a check upon 
the amount of comks and certificates 
issued, but they can have none on 
the “green-backs.” It is only when 


the crash comes, that the extent of 





these issues will be ascertained. Mr. 
Chase still throws them off as fast as 
his presses can work ; but the Govern- 
ment get for them only half their 
nominal value—a fact of which his 
eulogist is conveniently oblivious, 
when he rejoices over the circumstance 
that they form so large a proportion of 
the total debt, and “bear no inte- 
rest.” Under these circumstances, it 
is hardly necessary to repeat, no 
estimate except a very wide one, 
a mere guess, can be made of the 
national burden, existing or probable. 
It is far more likely that Governor 
Seymour’s three thousand millions is 
the figure, than Mr. Chase’s eleven 
hundred millions. 

But it must be borne in mind, too, 
that the loans and bonds of the 
Northern States bear a much higher 
interest than the debt of European 
powers. To bring the apparent rate 
of interest on the debt down to 
3* per cent., the Washington pam- 
poviee includes the debt which 
1e considers is not bearing interest, 
and so strikes his average. For ob- 
vious reasons this mode of calculation 
must be rejected. The American 
loans, in fact, have been contracted 
at rates of interest varying from 5 to 
75 per cent. The two largest sums 
have been only obtained at 6 and 7,4 
per cent.; so that, as national bur- 
dens to be dealt with in the future, 
this gigantic pile of debt is much 
more serious than it looks if the total 
of the principal is only regarded. 
The average rate of interest on 
interest-bearing loans, in May last, is 
admitted to have been six per cent. ; 
and Mr. Chase has been driven to the 
reckless issuing of paper, merely to 
escape the responsibility of raising 
money at so ruinous a price. 

The visions of the Government 
financiers as to the repayment of 
their debt of, say, ultimately 
£500,000,000, sterling—a low com- 
a £300,000,000  ster- 
ing bearing interest at six per 
cent., are as wild as their boastful 
comparisons with England, and their 
song of triumph over the absence of 
taxation. They talk of extinguish- 
ing the debt in twelve years and 
eight months, and at the very far- 
thest, in twenty-one years and eleven 
months. It must be manifest that, 
even if this computation were well- 
grounded, it would suppose a politi- 
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cal stability in the residuary States 
which there is no reason to expect. 
It would also require moral qualities 
in the American nation that they are 
known not to possess. The mainten- 
ance of the Federal bond in the 
North, with Democratand Republican 
tugging in different directions, for a 
quarter of a century, is an improba- 
bility so great, that the world can 
build nothing on a hope so delusive ; 
and it is equally an improbability 
that, even if the bond were preserved, 
the taxes would be borne by a people 
who have only to excite a popular 
clamour to get rid of them. In the 
first season of depression affecting 
the trading and operative classes, 
they would be swept away. 

But how much would require to be 
raised yearly? The friends of Mr. 
Chase say 189,500,000 dollars would 
carry on the Government, pay in- 
terest on the debt, and provide for 
its extinguishment in the period al- 
ready specified. Let us see how the 
matter stands. The total peace ex- 
penditure was 133,000,000 dollars. 
With 56,500,000 dollars, therefore, 
the debt is to be appeased, and finally 
wiped off. If there were really such 
a surplus, no doubt a great deal 
could be done. But if the tax-bear- 
ing resources and willingness of the 
Northern States stand at the limit of 
189,500,000 dollars, there will be no 
such remainder to apply to the pur- 
poses of the debt. There is an ob- 
vious fallacy in calculating the fu- 
ture expenses of the nation by the 
standard of former times. The 
American States of the North are en- 
tering upon an entirely newexistence, 
and no one can undertake to define 
what its conditions and necessities 
will be. Itis absolutely certain, how- 
ever, that its expenditure will be 
more in keeping with European than 
American precedents, and we cannot 
see ground for assuming that the na- 
tion's resources will go on augment- 
ing in the same ratio as in the earlier 
persed of the history of the United 
states. Not only must an army, and 
probably a very large one, be main- 
tained, in order to protect an arbi- 
trary frontier, and to prevent sur- 
prise, but that army will itself create 
pastete) difficulties, and involve we 

now not what in the way of trouble 
and outlay. It may create war by a 
democratic insolence which there will 


be no proper power in a popular 
Executive, distracted by quadrennial 
contests for the Presidency, to repress. 
Conflicts with the South, with Ca- 
nada, or of one State with another 
(most likely of all), will break in rudely 
upon the amiable and honest scheme 
of the men of the past for the anni- 
hilation of the National debt. All 
calculations as to its redemption in 
twelve years, or in twenty, are, in 
short, a delusion. Americans—the 
Northern nation and the South- 
ern both—are henceforth to be sad- 
dled with a National debt from which 
they cannot shake themselves free, 
except by revolution and dishonour. 
The madness of the North has intro- 
duced the people of the residuary 
States to the permanent disgusts of 
grievous taxation, and imposed upon 
them necessities which seem to in- 
volve a radical change in their prin- 
ciples of Government. What the 
Northern America of the future may 
be, no American, any more than 
Englishman, can tell. If it continues 
a Republic, the modification of the 
Republican principle will probably be 
serious. The central authority will 
become more powerful, resting on a 
powerful military, and the several 
States, in losing their distinctive 
rights, will acquire a hatred of the 
taxation which supports their oppres- 
sion. 

Erroneous as we regard the fabri- 
cated statements respecting the 
amount of indebtedness to be, we 
consider the political difficulties in 
prospect a much more serious evil 
than any amount of debt. It is 
through these, in fact, that anything 
like “ruin” is likely to occur. Every 
American who speaks dolefully of the 
evil time coming, however he may be 
staggered by Mr. Chase’s necromantic 
finance, has the internal maladies of 
the body-politic mostly in view. And 
it is to apprehensions on this score 
that the low estimate we are obliged 
to form of the value of the resources 
of the Northern territory as the sub- 
ject of taxation, isowing. The West- 
ern settlers have, doubtless, made a 
rich country of what was but a few 
years ago a terra incognita, and we 
allow all that the Federal writers say 
of the extent of the unoceupied fertile 
soil, and the minerals that underlie it. 
But nations will no longer be “ born 
in a day” on the outskirts of Ameri- 
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can civilization. The attractions of 
the country to Europeans are seriously 
diminished. Time must rub out the 
impressions made upon the Old 
World, with respect to American cha- 
racter, before any class of persons, in 
large numbers, superior to the Irish 
cottier-tenant or smaller farmer, will 
deliberately resign their position in 
these countries,and bring their families 
to the wilds of the Federal border. 
All the chances, besides, are, that the 
West and North-west, instead of 
pouring the fruits of their labour into 
the lap of the Eastern States, will 
set up on their own account. Such 
language as the subjoined, therefore, 
occurring in the pamphlet put forth 
by the Washington Government, is 
only a less offensive sample of that 
insane glorification of the “ eternal 
Union,” which has blinded Americans 
to facts and events of a significance 
almost as distinct as if a heavenly 
messenger had announced it. 


“Under our greater rate of growth— 
threefold greater in the last decade, we will 
not venture to say how much still greater 
in the next twenty years—what will be the 
burden of a debt of twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred thillions upon the wealth that shall 
spring from our mines, our fields, our work- 
shops, and our commerce? Their acquisi- 
tions (England's) are the small profits ex- 
torted by ill-paid labour from sources 
limited in quantity and variety to a trifle 
in comparison;—ours are practically un- 
limited ; measured, not by miles and acres, 
but by degrees of latitude and longitude, 
and varied by every shade of influence that 
the sun rains on civilized mankind ; stored 
with every species of wealth that the world 
knows and wants; lying all along and co- 
vering the historic zone of civilization ; 
measuring an area equal to all Europe, 
Russia excepted, and offering one-half of 
its tribute gratuitously, while with the 
other half it rewards industry at full four- 
fold the rate of profit known in the old 
world. 
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“May we not now conclude thata people 
80 situated, so circumstanced, may not only 
bear, but quickly discharge a debt relatively 
no heavier than, that which they extin- 
guished in less than a score of years, a whole 
generation since, with this important differ- 
ence between them, that in the poverty of 
our national infancy the principal and the 
profits of our loans went away from us into 
foreign hands, but now we are our own cre- 
ditor; having all the advantage in the liqui- 
dation of our comparatively small debt that 
enables England to support her immense 
one. In the language of one of their best 
writers and thinkers, ‘The money collected 
and expended at home, equalizes itself and 
acts only as a force to increase activity of 
circulation.’ 

“This is sound doctrine. The business 
prosperity of the passing year is a demon- 
stration ; and we may assure ourselves that 
so long as this burden rests upon us, its 
profits to the lenders will return to the trea- 
sury in abatement of that burden—a per- 
petual circulation, replenishing the treasury 
as the rivers feed the sea, and reflowing 
upon the people as the sea refreshes the 
land.” 


“Til fares the land” where states- 
manship gives way to poetry, and a 
vulgar and boastful sentiment gilds 
mere recklessness with a show of 
oatriotism, faith, and genius. The 

emocrat’s picture of Northern Ame- 
rica may be too dark—deepened for a 
political purpose—but the Republi- 
can’sis wholly deceptive. Itisin the 
highest degree heinous, as a partisan 
representation, entirely lacking the 
element of truth: itis beyond concep- 
tion mischievous as prolonging a war 
in which rivers of blood are poured 
forth to no purpose, and all kindly 
sympathies of race, all moral consi- 
derations, and religious principles, 
have been trampled out, with a san- 
guinary fanaticism unparalleled in 
the history of the world. 
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